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All  Figured  Out 


A   DRAMATIC  STORY  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC   METHOD 
REPRINTED  FROM  HARPERS  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION 


OUR  shoes  sank  into  a   springy 
network     so     suggestive     of 
chicken  wire  that  we  stepped 
lightly  In  the  fear  of  pushing  our  feet 

•through  It.  Between  Its  strands  we  saw 
a  broad  surface  that  seemed  to  have 
been  daubed  crudely  with  greenish 
paint  and  left  full  of  ridges,  but  which 
we  knew  from  having  just  left  it  was 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  interval  was  oc- 
cupied by  about  four  hundred  feet  of 
air  and  an  occasional  sea  gull. 

From  below,  the  festooned  cable 
had  looked  like  a  slender  but  quite 
solid  thing  up  against  the  sky.  But  as 
we  came  out  onto  the  catwalk  we  dis- 
covered that  it  was  made  up  of  37 
smaller  cables,  and  that  each  of  these 
was  a  bundle  of  474  wires  clamped  to- 
gether every  few  yards.  The  bundles, 
or    strands,    as    the     engineer     called 

•them,  ran  shoulder-high  beside  us  ap- 
parently out  of  and  Into  infinity,  and 
for  no  reason  that  we  could  see  had 
the  multitudinous  motion  of  a  bunched 
herd  of  galloping  cattle.  Later  the 
strands  would  be  packed  tightly  to- 
gether to  form  the  28l/2-inch  cable  of 
the  biggest  bridge  In  the  world,  and 
the  combined  strength  of  the  17,464 
pencil-like  wires  would  support  the 
heaviest  loads  ever  hung  from  any- 
thing In  history. 

On  our  way  across  the  anchorage 
^  the  engineer  had  showed  us  how  the 
~  strands  were  looped  through  37  eye- 
bars  embedded  In  thousands  of  tons 
of  concrete,  and  then  he  had  said  a 
curious  thing.  There  were  not  really 
17,464  wires;  there  was  one  wire  which 
ran  back  and  forth  across  the  three- 
mile  reach  of  bay  17,464  times.  This 
came  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who 
had    supposed     the     cable     could    be 


pulled  up  or  let  down  to  the  proper 
length  before  being  fastened  perman- 
ently, and  someone  remarked  that  it 
didn't  leave  much  room  for  adjust- 
ment. The  engineer  laughed  and  said 
no,  it  didn't. 

As  we  filed  out  along  the  jouncing 
wire  netting,  I  thought  of  that  single 
wire  weaving  endlessly  across  the  bay, 
becoming  more  and  more  Irrevocable 
with  each  loop;  and  of  the  possibility 
that  they  would  have  to  take  the 
bridge  apart  and  start  all  over  again. 

"Don't  worry,"  said  the  engineer 
when  I  mentioned  this.  "It's  all  figured 
out  to  a  fraction  of  an  Inch." 

"I  shouldn't  think  there'd  be  much 
figuring,"  said  a  man  in  a  gray  over- 
coat. "Isn't  It  just  a  matter  of  dangl- 
ing the  wires  to  the  level  of  the  road- 
way?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  the  engineer. 
"You  see,  that's  just  where  we  want 
them.  You  never  put  a  cable  where 
you  want  it,  because  then  It'll  go 
somewhere  else.  You  put  it  where  you 
don't  want  it." 

We  stared  at  him,  and  a  man  with 
a  cap  and  a  curved  pipe  said  he 
thought  he  could  do  that  well  himself. 
The  engineer  said  he  was  sure  of  it; 
the  main  thing  was  to  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  cable.  And  how,  the 
man  inquired,  resting  an  elbow  on  one 
of  the  jostling  strands,  did  one  find 
that  out? 

"We  took  the  length  of  the  span," 
the  engineer  said.  "These  big  ones 
are  2,310  feet.  And  the  height  of 
the   roadway — 216." 

"And  the  height  of  the  towers,  of 
course?" 

"No.  We  had  to  find  that  out  from 
the  cable." 


"Well!"  said  the  man.  "I'd  have 
done    It   just   the    opposite!" 

"That  would  be  all  right,  too," 
nodded  the  engineer,  "if  your  bridge 
didn't  have  to  hold  anything.  We  had 
to  consider  the  load.  On  these  long 
spans  it's  about  4,500  tons  for  each 
cable.  From  that  we  had  to  compute 
the  cable  tension." 

"That's  easy.  Forty-five  hundred 
tons." 

The  engineer  shook  his  head.  "The 
cable's  not  only  carrying  the  load,"  he 
explained.  '  'It's  pulling  against  Itself." 
He  glanced  round  with  brisk  Im- 
patience for  something  to  illustrate  his 
point.  "Say  you  stretch  a  string  across 
a  20-foot  space  and  hang  a  ten-pound 
weight  on  it.  If  It  can  sag  only  an  inch 
the  tension  will  be  about  600  pounds. 
Let  it  sag  a  foot  and  the  tension  will 
go  down  to  50  pounds.  If  It  can  stand 
a  pull  of  only  ten  pounds  you'll  have 
to  let  It  down  five  feet  before  It'll 
hold.    It  all  depends  on  the  slope." 

"Well  then,  what's  the  slope  of  the 
cable?" 

The  engineer  smiled.  "Since  It  hangs 
in  a  curve,'  he  said,  "it  has  a  different 
slope  at  every  point.  And  a  different 
tension,  too."  hie  pulled  out  a  note- 
book, riffled  the  pages,  and  swiftly 
wrote  down  a  series  of  square-rod 
signs,  parentheses,  and  fractions, 
while  the  Impatient  rattle  of  an  air- 
hammer  came  muffled  out  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  cobwebby  catwalk 
swayed  under  us.  "If  it  sagged  only 
one  foot  in  20,"  he  said  as  his  pencil 
flew,  "Its  greatest  tension  would  be 
nearly  13,000  tons.  The  cable  would 
have  to  be  three  feet  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  It  would  weigh  1,184 
tons  more  than  the  load!" 
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The  biggest  bridge  of  its  kind  In  the  world,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  at  San  Francisco 
is  8,981   feet  long  with  a  center  span  of    4,200  feet.  (Redwood  Empire  Assn.  photos.) 


We  shook  our  heads,  and  gazed  out 
along  the  uneasy  silver  arc,  wondering 
at  the  ways  of  cables. 

"Then  why  not  let  it  sag  ten  or  even 
fifteen  feet  in  twenty?"  suggested  the 
man  with  the  pipe. 

"At  fifteen  in  twenty,"  said  the  en- 
igineer  after  a  few  flicks  of  his  pencil, 
"the  sag  would  be  1,725  feet.  Add 
that  to  the  height  of  the  span  and  you 
get  nearly  2,000  feet  for  the  height  of 
your  towers!" 

"Oh!"  said  the  man  with  the  pipe. 

"Five  in  twenty  would  still  run  them 
up  to  800.  So  we  had  to  find  the 
combination  of  tension  and  sag  that 
would  be  least  troublesome.  We  finally 
fixed  the  sag  at  266  feet,  a  little  over 
two  in  20,  which  gave  the  cable  a 
tension  of  5,200  tons.  That  made  the 
towers  502  feet  high." 

The  man  in  the  overcoat  produced 
a  memorandum  book  and  rested  it, 
open,  against  the  cable.  "I  used  to  be 
pretty  good  In  trigonometry,"  he  said. 
He  drew  a  triangle,  frowned,  then 
started  over  by  drawing  a  circle,  hie 
moistened  his  lips  and  tapped  his  auto- 
matic   pencil    against   the     dull     steel. 


"What  do  I  take  for  a  radius?"  he 
asked.    "Two-sixty-six  or- — " 

"Neither,"   said   the   engineer. 

You  can't,  it  seems,  measure  cables 
as  you  do  straight  lines  or  arcs  of 
circles.  They're  parabolas,  and  when 
you  start  measuring  parabolas  you 
leave  plane  geometry  and  most 
of  your  friends  behind  and  get  up 
among  the  spiral  nebulae  of  Integral 
calculus. 

The  engineer  made  the  calculation 
for  us  there  on  the  windy  catwalk, 
and  at  last  it  flashed  out  the  cable 
length— 2,392! 

The  man  with  the  pipe  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  "And  I  thought  you  hung 
cables  like  clothes  lines!"  he  said.  He 
gazed  at  the  glistening  curve  that 
swung  like  a  swallow's  path  from  tower 
to  tower.  "Just  2,392  feet  from  there 
to  there!"  he  murmured. 

"Oh  no!"  corrected  the  engineer. 
"Not  yet.  Steel  stretches.  The  cable 
won't  get  its  full  length  till  the  load  is 
on  it.  We  know  how  far  steel  stretches 
under  a  given  tension.  So  we  figured 
the  tension  at  each  of  the  70  sus- 
pender ropes." 


"And  subtracted  the  total  stretch- 
ings from  2,392?" 

"No,"  said  the  engineer,  "there  was 
a  little  more  to  It  than  that.  If  a 
20-foot  rope  will  stretch  a  foot,  you 
can't  make  it  20  by  starting  with  19, 
because  the  19-foot  rope  will  stretch 
only  nineteen-twentleths  of  a  foot. 
That  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  when 
you  shorten  a  cable  you  decrease  Its 
slope.  That  increases  the  tension  and  4 
makes  It  stretch  more.  But  as  It 
stretches  Its  slope  Increases,  so  that 
it  stretches  less  and  less.  And  of 
course  that's  going  on  at  different 
rates  in  different  parts  of  the  cable — " 

"You're  not  trying  to  tell  me,"  broke 
In   the   man   with   the   overcoat,    "that 
any    human    being    could    figure    +1^31^1 
out!"  ^' 

"Lots  of  them.  We  found  that  if 
we  made  the  cable  2,388  feet  long  it 
would  stretch  four  feet  to  2,392  feet." 

The  man  in  the  overcoat  murmured, 
"Twenty-three  eight-eight!"  wonder- 
Ingly,  and  slapped  a  corrugated 
strand.  "But  you  haven't  told  us  how 
you  measured  off  those  2,388  feet." 

"Oh,  we  couldn't  measure  them  off 
on  the  cable.  We  gave  each  wire 
the  proper  sag,  and  that  made  It  the 
right  length." 

"You  let  them  sag  a  little  less  than 
266—?" 

"Not  266,"  the  engineer  interrupted. 
"You're  thinking  of  the  parabola,  +^^|^| 
shape  the  cable  takes  after  it's  loaded?^' 
When  it's  first  strung  up  it  takes  a 
very  different  curve,  called  a  catenary. 
So  we  calculated  the  sag  of  a  catenary 
2,388  feet  long  with  a  2,310-foot 
span." 

"I  suppose  that  meant  a  lot  more 
integrals?" 

"Not  at  all.  It  was  merely  neces- 
sary to  find,  by  successive  trials,  a  . 
number  which,  when  divided  by  its 
own  hyperbolic  sine,  would  equal  the 
cable-length  divided  by  half  the  span,  g 
then  multiply  this  by  the  hyperbolic 
cosine  of  half  the  span  divided  by  the 
number.  The  result,  when  the  original 
number  was  subtracted  from  it,  yielded 
our  answer — which  was  235." 

"Then,"  said  the  man  with  the  pipe, 

"you    gave    the    wires    a    sag    of   235 

feet,  and  that  made  them  2,388  feet 
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long?"  The  engineer  nodded.  "And 
when  the  span's  in  place  they'll 
stretch — " 

"They'll  first  turn  into  a  parabola 
with  a  sag  of  256  feet.  Then  they'll 
stretch  four  feet,  which  will  make  them 
sag  another  ten,  and  just  meet  the 
bridge  216  feet  above  the  water." 

"About    measuring    that   sag,"    said 

the  man  In  the  overcoat.    "You  could- 

f    n't  have  done  It  from  above  because 

there's    nothing    up    there.      Did     you 

measure  down  to  the  water?" 

"No.  We  set  up  a  transit  on  one 
tower  and  aimed  it  at  a  point  on  the 
next.  The  points  were  calculated  so 
that  when  the  cable's  vertex  crossed 
the  line  of  sight  It  would  be  235  feet 
^below  the  tower  tops." 
^  "Well,  that  was  simple  enough," 
said  the  man,  with  relief. 

"Only,"  said  the  engineer,  "that  we 
had  to  allow  for  the  shape  of  the 
earth." 

"Of  the  EARTH!" 

"Certainly.  Those  towers  are  near- 
ly half  a  mile  apart.  If  we  had  sighted 
straight  across  we'd  have  hit  1.28 
inches  too  high." 

"Well,  that  was  the  last  of  your 
problems,   surely!" 

"Almost.  We  still  had  to  consider 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the 
morning  sun  warms  the  east  side  of  a 
tower,  the  steel  expands  and  It  leans  to 
^the  west.  In  the  afternoon  it  leans  to 
the  east,  like  a  sunflower  In  reverse. 
The  top  sways  six  and  a  half  Inches  In 
a  day.  That  would  throw  our  sights 
out  two  feet." 

"But  you  couldn't  stop  the  towers 
from   bending!" 

"hiardly.  We  pointed  a  collimator, 
or  sort  of  telescope,  straight  down 
from  the  top  of  each  tower,  and  when 
it  was  exactly  on  a  mark  at  the  bottom 
It  meant  the  tower  was  vertical.  We 
had  telephones  on  the  towers,  and 
'  when  we  got  word  that  both  were 
vertical  at  the  same  time,  we  did  our 
sighting." 

Again  we  silently  regarded  the  gal- 
loping strands.  Somebody  asked  If 
that  was  why  they  were  constantly  In 
motion — was  it  that  even  now  the  tall 
towers  were  pulling  at  their  ends? 

"Partly,"    said    the    engineer.     "But 


a  good  deal  of  It's  In  themselves. 
When  the  sun  warms  the  upper  wires 
In  a  strand,  and  the  bay  air  cools  the 
lower  ones,  the  Internal  strains  cause 
a  complicated  set  of  motions.  And 
parts  of  them  are  always  being 
warmed  or  cooled  at  different  rates. 
It's  no  wonder  they're  never  still." 

"But  all  those  close  calculations," 
said  the  man  In  the  overcoat,  "are 
true  only  once  in  a  while  then?" 

"Check,"  said  the  engineer,  "There 
are  no  absolute  dimensions  in  a  big 
bridge  like  this.  The  towers  are  not 
only  swaying  all  the  time,  but  they're 
stretching  up  and  down.  And  they're 
being  spread  apart  or  drawn  together 
by  their  bracing  girders.  The  cable  is 
rising  and  falling  and  shortening  and 
lengthening,  and  so  is  the  span  under 
It,  sometimes  as  much  as  nine  feet  In  a 
day.  Every  piece  of  metal  In  the 
bridge  is  changing  Its  size  and  shape 
every  minute  day  and  night.  The  whole 
thing  is  constantly  squirming  around." 

A  broad-beamed  barge,  looking 
like  half  of  a  walnut  shell,  came  in 
sight  through  the  chicken  wire,  inched 
along  under  our  feet. 

"What's  the  use  of  such  fine  calcu- 
lations, then,"  the  man  protested, 
"when  they  aren't  true  the  minute 
after  you  make  them?" 

"Oh,  these  squlrmlngs  and  shiftings 
don't  bother  us,"  said  the  engineer. 
"They're  all  calculated  In  advance, 
too." 

"You  mean  you  can  tell  what  this 
bucking  steel  bronco  will  be  doing  at 
any   minute?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  engineer,  hie  dug 
his  rubber  heel  into  the  wire  netting 
and  started  down  the  springy  cat- 
walk.   "That's  all  figured  out." 

But  we  didn't  ask  him  how  he  did 
that.  We  were  becoming  a  little  dizzy 
up  there  among  those  hyperbolic 
cosines.  — hHaroid    Fitzgerald. 

ANNOTATION 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  methodology 
of  science  and  engineering,  of  Its  ex- 
actness and  foresight.  Everywhere  in 
the  building  of  the  bridge  there  was 
used  a  minimum  of  human  opinion;  the 
height,    breadth,    and    weight    of   the 


towers,  and  of  the  bridge  Itself,  were 
determined  by  the  facts  themselves. 
No  vote  was  taken  to  decide  that  there 
should  be  17,464  strands  of  wire  In 
the  huge  suspension  cables. 

And  before  a  girder  was  set  In 
place,  the  engineers  designing  the 
bridge  were  able  to  describe  the 
bridge  exactly,  to  tell  its  future  height, 
the  length  of  its  cables,  and  its  total 
weight.  In  fact,  every  detail  was  cap- 
able of  being  determined  beforehand. 
They  were  working  with  unvarying  en- 
gineering units  of  measurement  and 
measureable  quantities — not  dollars 
and  cents.  They  were  working  with  the 
natural  laws  of  science. 

The  accuracy  of  the  scientific  meth- 
od of  doing  things  Is  still  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  great  npajprity 
of  our  population.  The  "wonders"  of 
science,  the  "marvels"  of  engineering, 
are  philosophical  concepts  retained 
since  the  "dark  ages"  when  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  were  not  understood. 
But  we  understand,  now.  The  fields  of 
science  and  engineering  are  widening 
every  day  and  technologists  are  ac- 
complishing greater  things.  One  ma- 
jor field  yet  remains  to  be  conquered 
— the  social  system,  still  in  the  dark 
ages  with  its  phenomena  not  under- 
stood and  without  an  unvarying  unit 
of  measurement. 

Technocracy  Is  science  applied  to 
the  social  order.  Using  energy  deter- 
minants as  the  unvarying  units  of  meas- 
urement, all  the  operations  of  the  so- 
cial system  are  measurable  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Under  Techrio- 
cracy,  in  a  Technate,  science  and  tech- 
nology will  create  the  world's  first 
economy  of  abundance — their  greatest 
"wonder"  of  all  time.  But,  it  will  be  no 
less  understandable  than  the  world's 
longest  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Golden  Gate. 


Appreciation  Is  extended  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  for  his  permission  to  re-pub- 
lish "All  Figured  Out"  and  to  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  permission  to  re- 
print the  article  from  their  October 
1936  issue.  Thanks  Is  also  given  our 
staff  artist  for  her  pencil  rendering  of 
the  bridge,  on  page  two,  especially 
done  for  this  issue. 
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The  New  Leadership 


SCIENCE  OF  SOCIAL  ENGINEERING  REMOVES  THE 
GUESSWORK  AND  OPINION  IN  SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 


IT  was  marvelous.  Business  had  learned  to  iron  out  de- 
pressions— and  have  only  prosperity  left.  Centuries  of 
"business  cycles"  had  been  left  behind.  America  was 
on  a  permanent  plateau  of  perpetual  prosperity.  There 
would  never  be  any  more  unemployment. 

At  least,  that's  what  Price  System  leaders  in  industry, 
finance,  and  government  thought,  wrote,  and  made 
speeches  about  in  those  lush  days  of  the  late  twenties. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge's  final  message  to  Congress, 
on   December  4,    1928,   typified   their  confidence: 

"No  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever 
assembled,  on  surveying  the  state  of  the  Union,  has 
met  with  a  more  pleasing  prospect  than  that  which 
appears  at  the  present  time.  In  the  domestic  field 
there  is  tranquillity  and  contentment,  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  management  and  wage  earner,  free- 
dom from  industrial  strife,  and  the  highest  record  of 
years  of  prosperity.  .  .  .  The  requirements  of  existence 
have  passed  beyond  the  standard  of  necessity  into  the 
region  of  luxury.  .  .  .  The  country  can  regard  the  pres- 
ent with  satisfaction  and  anticipate  the  future  with 
optimism." 
The    President   of   the    National    Industrial   Conference 


Board,    Magnus    W.    Alexander,    reached    the    heights    In 
business  analysis  when  he  said  in   1927: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  more 
panics." 

Economists  did  their  research,  practiced  hokus-pokus 
with  figures,  and  came  up  with  amazing  conclusions — con- 
clusions businessmen  and  politicians  liked  to  hear.  SincaB 
economists,  businessmen  and  politicians  do  not  understand 
scientific  methodology  or  basic  physical  laws  of  nature 
(which  legislation  can  never  amend),  they  all  declared  that 
if  we  would  have  confidence  this  Price  System  would  ex- 
pand Indefinitely.  Perhaps,  none  of  them  had  ever 
blown  up  a  balloon.  If  they  had,  and  remembered  the 
results,  maybe  they  didn't  realize  that  the  physical  laws 
governing  physical  expansion  apply  equally  to  a  balloon 
and  to  our  social  system. 

During  those  lush  twenties  there  were,  however,  some 
men  who  could  not  afford  to  delude  themselves.  They  were 
engineers,  scientists,  technologists.  They  were  trained  to 
think  and  reason  In  terms  of  facts.  They  knew  that  without 
science's  correlation  of  facts,  we  would  have  no  bridges, 
skyscrapers,  railroads,  medicine — in  fact,  we  would  have 
no  great  industries,   no  business,  about  which  economists. 


The  Old  Leadership . 

1928 

Herbert  Hoover  August  II,   1928 

"Unemployment  in  the  sense  of  distress  is  widely  dis- 
appearing. .  .  .  We  in  America  today  are  nearer  to  the 
final  triumph  over  poverty  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  any  land.  The  poor-house  is  vanishing  from  among 
us." — Speech  accepting  the  Republican  nomination,  Palo 
Alto,   Calif. 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  September,   1928 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

"There  is  no  cause  for  worry.  The  high  tide  of  pros- 
perity will  continue." 


".  .  .  .  not  only  did  they  not  know  what  condition  the 
country  was  in,  what  was  worse,  they  didn't  know  what 
had   hit  them   when   the   crash   came." 


1929 


September  20,  1929 


Charles  E.  Mitchell 

Chairman,   National  City  Bank 

"There  is  nothing  to  worry  about  in  the  financial  situa- 
tion In  the  U.  S." — Statement  on  sailing  for  Europe. 


Irving   Fisher 

Economist 


October  16,   1929 


"Stock  prices  have  reached  what  looks  like  a  perman- 
ently high  plateau.  ...  I  expect  to  see  the  stock  market 
a  good  deal  higher  than  it  is  today  within  a  few  months." 
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businessmen,  and  politicians  could  rave. 

Among  those  who  were  not  deluded  was  Howard  Scott, 
a  veteran  engineer  and  technologist  of  world-wide  experi- 
ence, hie  knew  well  the  laws  of  physical  growth.  hHe 
wondered,  just  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  twenties,  if  other 
scientists  also  had  begun  analyzing  the  social  system 
in  terms  of  natural  physical  laws  of  growth.  Hie  wondered 
if  they,  like  he,  knew  that  limits  of  growth  of  a  Price  System 
were  as  definite  as  the  limits  of  growth  of  an  expanding 
rubber  balloon.    He  began  contacting  the  leading  scientists 

^  of  the  time.  Some  were  willing  to  help  to  further  scientific- 
ally examine  the  social  system.  With  Howard  Scott  as  their 
Director,  twenty-one  men  formed  a  research  group  with 
the  aim  of  conducting  enough  observations  of  Price 
System  growth  to  determine  the  future  course  of  our  social 
economy.  The  group  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  scientists  in  America.  This  was  the  Technical 
Alliance — the   forerunner   of  Technocracy    Inc.,   which    be- 

^^  came  the  vehicle  to  put  the  conclusions  of  the  Alliance 
Into  effect. 

Amid  the  tumult  of  buslness's  blind  march  toward  its 
•nebulous  economic  heaven,  the  Technical  Alliance  was 
busy.  It  charted  the  production  curves  of  everything  from 
baby  carriages  to  barrels  of  oil.  It  analyzed  the  trends 
of  population.  Investments,  debts,  and  power  production. 
In  fact,  the  orowth  for  the  previous  100  vears  of  the  pro- 
duction of  3000  commodities  was  charted.  The  Technical 
Alliance  thus  made  the  first  exhaustive  energy  survey  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  Conclusions  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  business  prophets  and  economic  sooth- 
sayers began  to  appear. 

A  new  kind  of  leadership  was  In  the  maklnq.  The  lead- 
ership of  facts  over  opinions.  A  leadership  that  did  not 
base  Its  decisions  upon  opinions,  but  upon  facts  derived 
from  the  closest  approximation  of  the  available  data  of  the 


physical  operations  in  the  social  system.  The  men  in  this 
group  were  finding  that  Ihe  Price  System  was  decaying 
and  getting  more  out  of  gear.  They  were  preparing  the 
blueprints  for  balancing  production  and  distribution,  while 
another  group,  the  nominal  leaders  of  America,  was  giving 
vent  to  Its  hopes  and  wishes  for  everlasting  prosperity.  The 
latter  group  took  the  attention  of  the  public  because  It 
made  all  the  noise;  because  political  promises  sounded 
much  nicer,  and  permanent  prosperity  seemed  assured. 
There  was  not  a  single  note  of  caution  from  political 
leaders. 

When  prosperity  stayed  "permanent"  through  I9?8, 
politicians  were  the  first  to  take  the  credit.  Herbert 
Hoover,  In  his  election  campaign  address  at  Newark, 
N.J.,   September    17,    1928,   boasted  that: 

"When  we  (the  Republican  Party)  assumed  direc- 
tion of  the  government  in  1921  there  were  five  to  six 
million  unemployed  men  upon  our  streets.  Wages 
and  salaries  were  falling  and  hours  of  labor  Increasing. 
.  .  .  The  Republican  Administration  at  once  undertook 
to  find  relief  to  this  situation.  At  once  a  nation-wide 
employment  conference  was  called.  .  .  .  Within  a  year 
we  restored  these  five  million  workers  to  employment. 
But  we  did  more;  we  produced  a  fundamental  pro- 
gram which  made  this  restored  employment  secure 
on  foundations  of  prosperity " 

In  his  campaign  address  In  Madison  Square  Garden, 
October  22,  1928,  Hoover  continued  to  point  out  the 
"greatness  of  political  leadership". 

"A  continuation  of  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
party     Is     fundamentally     necessary     to     the     future 
advancement  of  this  progress  and  to  the  further  build- 
ing up  of  this  prosperity." 
People   believed   that   politics   was  their  answer.    They 


CRASH!— October  24,  1929 

President  Hoover  October  25,    1929 

"The  fundamental  business  of  the  country,  that  is  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  commodities.  Is  on  a  sound  and 
prosperous   basis." — Statement  to   the    Press. 

Arthur  Brisbane  October  30,    1929 

In  his  column,  "Today" 

"Those  that  foolishly  talk  about  a  national  panic,  will 
please  remember  that  the  Income  of  this  nation  is  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  a  year." 

Alexander  Legge  November  22,    1929 

Chairman,  Federal  Farm  Board 

"It  looks  as  If  industry  would  have  to  begin  scraping 
around  to  get  employes  Instead  of  laying  off  anybody." 


Arthur  Brisbane  November  26,  1929 

In   his  column,   "Today" 

"All  the  important  millionaires  are  planning  to  continue 
prosperity." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  October  25,  1929 

Chairman  of  Board,   Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

"In  my  long  association  with  the  steel  Industry  I  have 
never  known  it  to  enjoy  a  greater  stability  or  more  promis- 
ing outlook  than  It  does  today." — Address  before  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


1930 


March  3,  1930 


Robert  P.  Lament 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

"As  weather  conditions  moderate  we  are  likely  to  find 
the  country  as  a  whole  enjoying  its  wonted  state  of  pros- 
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would  vote  for  continued  prosperity.  The  inimitable 
economist  Roger  W.  Babson  advised  on  September  17, 
1938:  "The  election  of  hloover  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress  should    result   In    continued    prosperity   for    1929". 

Americans  v/anted  to  continue  something  they  called 
prosperity,  so,  they  voted  for  it.  They  elected  hHerbert 
Hoover.  They  hoped  they  had  elected  more  prosperity. 
But  they  were  deluded.  They  were  whistling  in  the  dark. 
They  did  not  have  access  to  the  leadership  of  facts,  as 
offered  by  the  Technical  Alliance.  Few  read  and  none  had 
heeded  the  following  statement  by  hHoward  Scott,  pub- 
lished on  January  25,   1920,  in  the  New  York  WORLD: 

"1+  Is  imperative  that  industry  and  those  engaged 
in  industry  be  guided  entirely  and  exclusively  by 
intrinsic  facts  and  intrinsic  laws.  ...  1+  is  imperative  to 
abolish  the  arbitrary  will  of  persons  from  industrial 
life  and  to  establish  the  rule  of  industrial  science." 

Nor  did  any  act  upon  his  warning  issued  In    1921: 

"The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  kilowatt-hours 
resulting  in  increased  productive  power  and  diminish- 
ing man-hours  will  compel  an  industrial  and  financial 
crisis  by  1930." 

CRASH!  On  October  24,  1929,  Wall  Street,  Industry, 
and  the  sucker  public  started  their  bumpy  slide  to  that 
black  cellar  of  1932. 

Not  only  did  the  leaders  of  business  and  finance  not 
realize  the  condition  the  U.  S.  was  in,  what  was  worse, 
they  didn't  know  what  had  happened  when  the  crash  of 
1929  hit  them.  They  whistled  in  the  dark,  trying  to  keep 
cheerful,  and  speculated  all  the  while  as  to  who  the  big 


bad  bear  might  be  who  was  so  ruthlessly  pulling  down  the 
market.  ".  .  .  certain  it  seemed  that  a  colosal  effort  to 
reduce  the  price  of  stocks  had  had  a  masterful  direction." 
(TIME,  Nov.  4,  1929).  Bulls  came  out  of  hiding  to  scare 
off  this  bear  and  his  dastardly  crew.  At  noon,  October  24, 
on  that  "Black  Thursday"  after  stocks  had  broken  through 
the  floor  and  were  on  the  way  down  to  the  cellar,  Mr. 
Lament,  speaking  after  a  Morgan  round-table  session,  told 
the  press  that  "brokerage  houses  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, that  liquidation  appeared  technical  rather  than  fun- 
damental." 

So  haunted  by  clawing  bears  and  rushing  bulls  of  Wall 
Street,  few  men  realized  that  this  country,  and  the  world, 
was  at  the  end  of  an  era.  An  era  of  unchecked  commercial 
expansion.  The  Technical  Alliance  had  seen  it  ten  years 
earlier. 

In  the  August  6,  1932,  issue  of  the  New  York  EVENING 
POST,  Howard  Scott  said: 

"The    facts     revealed     by     the     charts     compiled     i 
through     1920    clearly    indicated    the    coming    of   the 
present  depression,   although   the   figures   pointed   to 
1930  instead  of  1929  as  the  year  of  the  crash." 

Still  refusing  to  accept  the  challenge  for  a  re-adjust- 
ment from  an  immense  antiquated  social  superstructure 
which  was  toppling,  "the  people"  wanted  to  return  to  the 
kind  of  world  they  had  always  known — expanding  business 
prosperity.  When  the  Republicans  couldn't  keep  prosper- 
ity from  slipping  off  its  pedestal,  the  people  elected  Dem- 
ocrat Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  put  it  back  on  again.  He 
has  been  vainly  trying  for  seven  years. 

Again   we   find   Technocracy   way   ahead.     In   the   New 
York  AMERICAN,  back  on  March  3,   1921,  Howard  Scott, 


parity.    Business  will  be  normal  In  two  months." 

Washington  dispatch  March  8,   1930 

"President    Hoover    predicted    today  that    the    worst 

effect  of  the   crash    upon    unemployment  will    have    been 
passed  during  the  next  sixty  days." 

Dr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess  June,   1930 

Federal   Reserve   Bank  of  New  York 

"The  economic  maladjustment  of  this  period  will  with- 
out a  doubt  be  ironed  out  before  many  months  have 
elapsed." 

P.  E.  Crowley  June,   1930 

President,  New  York  Central  R.  R. 

"Prophecy  is  a  vain  thing  and  I  have  no  wish  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  prophets,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
country  of  ours,  with  its  huge  consumption  and  its  enor- 
mous capacity,  can  long  remain  in  a  state  of  depression.  .  . 
I  believe.  .  .  that  we  have  turned  the  corner." 


James  J.  Davis 

Secretary  of  Labor 

"The  worst  is  over  without  a  doubt.' 


June.  1929,  1930 


August,  1930 


R.  W.  Woodruff 

President,  Coca-Cola  Co. 

"The    general    slump    In    business,    In    my    opinion,    has 
been  greatly  exaggerated." 

James  J.  Davis  September  12,   1930 

Secretary  of  Labor 

"We  have  hit  bottom  and  are  on  the  upswing."  (f 

Alfred   P.  Sloan,  Jr.  November,    1930 

General  Motors  Co. 

"I  see  no  reason  why   1931   should  not  be  an  extremely 
good  year." 

Resolution  of  American  Bankers  Ass'n.        October  2,  1930 

"Judged     by    historic     precedences,    we    have     now 
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who  Is  now  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

"Politics  is  our  natural  approach  to  matters  which 
we  don't  understand.  ...  If  we  don't  know  what  we 
want,  we  vote  for  something,  with  a  superstitious  hope 
that  a  change — any  sort  of  change — will  bring  it  out 
of  its  hiding  place." 

The  politicians  who  took  office  In  1933  said  prosperity 
was  hiding  around  the  corner  some  place.  They  would 
give  us  a  new  deal  and  bring  it  back.  "Back  to  1929" 
became  the  motto  of  the  country — the  cry  of  the  people. 

During  those  assurances  of  a  return  to  "normalcy", 
Technocracy  looked  at  the  facts  and  warned  on  May  28, 
1932: 

"Even  if  we  should  return  now  to  the  bustling 
industrial  activity  of  1928  only  half  of  the  present 
unemployed  could  be  put  back  to  work." — Howard 
Scott,  quoted  in  "Judge"  magazine. 

Political  and  business  leaders  scoffed  at  the  Idea  that 
a  return  to  1928  or  1929  production  levels  would  not  cure 
everything  and  re-employ  our  unemployed.  But  they  did 
not  reckon  with  the  increase  of  technology  during  the  pre- 
vious thirty  years.  They  did  not  realize  that  this  Continent 
was  at  an  end  of  an  era,  that  technology  was  dictating  a 
social  readjustment  to  an  economy  of  abundance,  that 
unemployment  would  continue  and  increase  until  the  end 
of  the  Price  System.  Even  America's  chief  politician. 
President   Roosevelt,   said  on   September  30,    1934: 

"For  my  part  I  stand  or  fall  by  my  refusal  to  ac- 
cept as  a  necessary  condition  of  our  future  a  perman- 
ent army  of  unemployed." 


Thus,  the  President  illustrated  the  final  futility  of  polit- 
ical leadership  and  financial  dominance,  hie  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  technology,  in  displacing  man-hours,  has  de- 
creed that  man  shall  not  toil  as  he  has  done  throughout 
past  centuries,  that  a  new  method  of  distributing  tech- 
nology's abundant   largess   must  be  found   and   used. 

Now  the  handwriting  is  vividly  on  the  wall.  Two  months 
ago,  in  October,  industrial  production  (Federal  Reserve 
Board  Index)  finally  rose  above  its  1929  level  AND  MORE 
THAN  EIGHT  MILLION  EMPLOYABLE  WORKERS  RE- 
MAIN UNEMPLOYED,  two  million  are  on  W.P.A.,  and 
half  a  million  are  on  government  construction  projects,  a 
third  of  a  million  unemployed  youths  are  in  the  C.C.C., 
millions  of  youth  have  never  worked,  and  a  total  of  about 
21,000,000  are  on  relief.  What  once  represented  prosper- 
ity no  longer  presents  prosperity.  The  goal  of  getting 
back  to  1929  has  been  reached  only  to  reveal  that,  as  the 
leadership  of  Technocracy  Inc.  predicted,  this  goal  no 
longer  means  recovery.  It  is  the  factual  warning  and  evi- 
dence that  never  again  in  the  Price  System  will  sufficient 
purchasing  power  be  distributed  through  the  toil  of 
humans. 

The  leadership  of  politics,  business,  and  finance  is  still 
trying,  however.  They  are  beckoning  toward  war,  in  their 
final  attempt  to  maintain  the  Price  System.  But  they  are 
whistling  in  the  dark  again.  They  are  not  equipped  to  solve 
the  impact  of  technology  in  the  economy  of  scarcity. 

The  new  leadership  of  the  science  of  social  engineering. 
Technocracy,  is  equipped — with  facts.  Technocracy  Inc. 
is  recruiting  now  for  the  necessary  and  imminent  transi- 
tion to  the  New  America  where  technology  will  be  per- 
mitted to  banish  human  toil  for  ever  and  where  economic 
Insecurity  will  have  no  place.  — Fred  Swan  (I  1834-17) 


reached  low  ebb." 

Walter  S.  Gifford  November  25,   1930 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

"As  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  this  depression  will  soon 
pass  and  we  are  about  to  enter  a  period  of  prosperity  the 
like  of  which  no  country  has  ever  seen  before." 


Dr.  Julius  Klein  March  19,  1931 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

"The  long  decline  has  at  last  been  halted." 

Roger  W.  Babson  April,    193! 

Economist  ■- 

"Business   has  turned  the  corner." 


W.  S.  Parish  December,   1930 

Humble  Oil  Co. 

"The   present  depression,   which   Is  commonly  called   a 
^       business    depression,    will,    in    my     belief,     end     within    six 
months." 


Roy  A.  Young 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

"The  bottom  has  now  been  reached." 


February.    1931 


Henry  Ford  March   15,   1931 

"These  realy  are  good  times  but  only  a  few  know  it." 


Roger  W.  Babson  May  9,    1931 

Economist 

"Statistics  show  clearly  that  business  reached  its  low 
point  in  December  of  last  year.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  steady  but  constant  improvement.  Everything  ind'cates 
that  general  business  has  turned  the  corner.  ...  I  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  1931  should  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities of  any  year  for  generations." 


Dr.  Julius  Klein 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
"The  depression  has  ended." 


June  9.  193! 
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The  third  of  a  series  of  radio  broad- 
casts being  given  by  R.D.  I  1833-34 
Area,  Technocracy  Inc.  Broadcast 
on  November  9,  1939,  KMTR. 
Hollywood,    California. 


THIS  program  is  one  of  the  few  on 
the  air  today  that  is  not  concern- 
ed with  politics.  The  babble  of  po- 
litical futility  has  been  filling  the  air 
for  months,  but  what  is  it  saying?  It  is 
my  experience  that  Youth  is  getting 
disgusted  with  it  all.  We  ask  you  for 
action  and  results,  not  empty  talk  and 
promises.  We  want  action  on  the 
pressing  and  degrading  problems  that 
confront  the  Youth  of  today.  We  are 
beginning  to  feel  strongly  that  you  of 
our  parents'  generation  are  either 
blind  or  incompetent  to  help  us.  But, 
how  can  you  be  blind  to  this  desperate 
situation  of  ours?  We  of  the  younger 
generation  are  struggling  against 
hopeless  odds  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
normal  living.  We  demand  a  show 
of  facts. 

TAKING  THE  RAP 

We  are  accused  of  being  spineless, 
shiftless,  immoral  and  without  ambi- 
tion; totally  lacking  in  the  thrift,  hon- 
esty and  diligence  of  our  parents. 
From  last  night's  press  I  quote  a  com- 
mon item:  "More  Crime  —  Expert 
warns  that  juvenile  crimes  are  on  the 
Increase  throughout  the  United 
States."  We  ask  you  to  pause  and 
take  a  look  at  the  environment  which 
Is  making  us  what  we  are.   We  are  the 

While  headlines  scream  about  un- 
fortunate children  in  Europe  being 
made  homeless  and  starving,  very 
little  is  said  of  the  two-thirds  of  Amer- 
ica's youth  who  now  live  in  families 
with  incomes  below  the  minimum 
necessary  for  proper  health  and 
growth. 
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Americans  Youth 


.   .   .    Its    Problems  of   Today 
And   Its  Future  of  Tomorrow 


product  of  our  environment.  We  are 
taking  the  rap  for  a  situation  we  did 
not  bring  about.  Just  think  for  a 
moment  what  we  young  people  are 
^^      up  against. 

BAD  ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  first  place,  the  diet  of  a 
nation  plays  an  enormously  important 
role.  A  recent  survey  of  America's 
homes  by  the  Social  Security  Board  of 
our  government  reveals  that  nearly  71 
per  cent  of  our  child  population  Is  in 
homes  with  incomes  so  low  as  to  be 
unable,  or  only  barely  able  ,to  supply 
the  minimum  necessities  for  normal 
growth.  About  44  per  cent  of  these 
homes  depend  upon  relief  or  receive 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Under-nourished   children   are    nothing 

•  new,  you  say — Ah  yes,  but  here,  to- 
day, it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Our 
gigantic  surpluses  of  food  are  withheld 
by  our  Price  System  of  distribution. 
For  example,  the  majority  of  today's 
children  do  not  have  butter,  an  im- 
portant food.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  shortage  of  butter.  We  have  more 
than  173  million  pounds  of  butter  in 
Government  storage  today.  ...  In 
storage,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  be- 
cause we  have  too  much  butter  to  per- 
mit It  on  the  market.  That  would  ruin 
^  prices.  An  abundance  of  butter  would 
become  valueless,  in  terms  of  money, 
it  is  the  same  with  meats,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  with  eggs.  We 
have  enough  eggs  in  storage  now  to 
provide  every  American  with  two  and 
a  half  dozen.  That,  from  our  so- 
called   surplus   alone. 

Examples  of  the  results  of  this  under- 


nourishment are  found  in  many  large 
cities.  School-children  of  people  on  re- 
lief are  put  In  separate  classes  and 
are  given  studies  below  standard  for 
their  age.  These  children  are  so  lack- 
ing In  essential  vitamins  and  nourish- 
ment that  their  minds  cannot  function 
at  normal  speed.  So  much  for  the  first 
strike  against  us  ...  .  we  are  handi- 
capped In  getting  started  in  life.  Too 
many  of  us   lack   robust  health. 

LACK  OF  EDUCATION 

At  least,  you  may  think,  our  educa- 
tion Is  free,  equal  and  well  advanced 
in  the  20th  Century  America.  I  ran 
across  some  unbelievable  facts  about 
that  too,   the  other  day: 

Reuben  T.  Shaw,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  said 
last  April:  "The  opportunity  of  equal 
education  Is  less  now  than  It  was  a 
century  ago." 

Professor  Payson  Smith,  of  Harvard 
University  School  of  Education,  esti- 
mates that  about  800,000  children  of 
elementary  school  age  do  not  get  to 
school  at  all.  A  fine  chance  they 
have   of  becoming   intelligent  citizens. 

Government  figures  for  1938  give 
us  the  fact  that  one  million  children 
are  employed  In  industry.  We  still 
have  the  medieval  hang-over  of  child- 
labor,  while  at  least  eight  million  grown 
men  are  desperate  for  jobs. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Youth  of  high- 
school  age  go  to  high  school.  That  Is 
a  break  which  one  third  of  us  do  not 
get.  But,  as  an  indication  of  how 
poorly  high  school  meets  our  prob- 
lems. ...  I  know  of  several  high 
school   classes   in   these    United   States 


which  have  used  as  their  class  motto: 
"W.P.A.  here  we  come!"  To  some  of 
our  elders  that  Is  shocking;  they  have 
not  stopped  to  look  about  them  at 
the  reasons  for  our  cynicism,  hfere  are 
some  facts  for  those  critics: 

hlomer  P.  Rainey,  Director  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  has 
found  that,  in  1938,  five  million  youths 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age  were  unemployed  ....  that 
forty-six  per  cent  never  had  a  job  In 
their  lives  ....  and  that  only  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  jobs  secured  re- 
quired any  special  skill. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  revealed  that  seventy  per 
cent  of  that  state's  high  school  gradu- 
ates have  absolutely  no  hope  of  find- 
ing work,  and  that  these  young  people 
have  become  either  apathetic  or  des- 
perate. 

FRUSTRATED  YOUTH 

And  why  not?  To  be  growing  up  in 
a  world  where  there  is  no  place  for 
us,  is  making  us  more  than  desperate. 
Some  of  us  have  turned  to  crime  .... 
witness  the  constantly  lowering  aver- 
age age  of  our  criminals,  it  Is  now 
well   below   twenty-five   years. 

Some  of  us  find  the  frustration  of 
our  hopes,  desires,  and  ambitions  too 
great  to  cope  with.  Just  check  up  for 
yourself  on  the  Increasing  insanity 
among  the  young. 

Perhaps  the  solution  lies  In  more  col- 
lege training  for  more  of  us.  Some 
people  think  so.  I  remember  well  the 
little  charts  posted  In  every  class 
room  where  I  attended  high  school. 
They  claimed  to  show  that  our  Income 
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In  later  life  would  rise  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  years  we 
studied  In  school.  .  .  .  hiigher  income 
would  follow  higher  education  as 
night  follows  day.  A  college  or  uni- 
versity education  Is  nice  if  you  can 
get  It,  but  It  Is  no  longer  a  guarantee 
of  anything  more  than  your  sheep- 
skin. 

Professor  Forkner,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  estimated  that,  "The 
chances  are  10  to  I  against  a  high 
school  graduate  getting  a  job,  unless 
he  knows  someone  who  knows  someone 
who  knows  the  employer." 

BLACK  PRESENT 

To  go  back  to  the  farm,  as  Mr.  Ford 
advises,  would  be  suicide.  Technology 
is  doing  the  work  there  too.  Even  this 
year's  champion  at  husking  corn  by 
hand  admits  that  on  his  own  farm  It  is 
done  by  automatic  machinery.  The 
farmer's  son  and  the  farmer's  daughter 
are  heading  for  the  city,  and  relief. 

The  final  and  gravest  charge  we  of 
the  Youth  make  against  Society  today 
Is  that  marriage,  children  and  a  home 
of  our  own  are  luxuries  too  few  of  us 
can   afford. 

Because  of  the  ever-present  feeling 
of  Insecurity  we  have  postponed  the 
average  marrying  age  to  twenty-seven 
years.  Children  have  become  a  fin- 
ancial liability  which  many  of  us  can- 
not face. 

We  do  not  see  any  solution  to  this 
and  the  many  other  depressing  prob- 
lems of  Youth  so  long  as  this  obsolete 
Price  System  continues  to  hold  our 
glorious  Continent  to  the  low  level  of 
an  artificial  scarcity. 

Do  you  wonder  then,  that  under 
these  circumstances  we  turn  to  Tech- 
nocracy as  our  one  hope?  Technoc- 
racy Is  the  only  organization  today 
that  offers  us  a  future  worth  living 
for  and  worth  working  for. 

Under  Technocracy's  design  for  a 
Technate,  all  of  the  Youth  will  receive 
schooling.  We  will  get  a  broad,  gen- 
eral education,  Including  travel  and 
first-hand  inspection  of  our  productive 
and  distributive  system.  As  far  as 
possible  we  will  learn  by  doing.    After 


Investigation  of  all  the  fields  of  en- 
deavor, there  will  be  specialization  In 
the  field  particularly  suited  to,  and 
liked  by,  each  student.  And  today's 
worry  over  economic  Insecurity  during 
education   will   be  gone. 

A  high  standard  of  health  will  be 
an  Important  factor.  Technocracy's 
scientific  handling  of  production  will 
give  us  an  abundance  of  the  best 
quality  food.  There  will  be  semi- 
annual physical  examinations,  with 
prompt  care.  Ample  recreation  and 
varied  sports  will  be  universally  en- 
joyed. 

On  arrival  at  the  age  of  25,  the  end 
of  formal  schooling,  there  will  be  no 
futile  searching  for  jobs.  Careers  will 
have  been  picked,  by  the  age  of  18, 
and  everyone  will  have  been  adequate- 
ly trained.  In  fact,  the  graduate  will 
already  have  spent  some  time  actually 
functioning  in  his  chosen  line.  The 
transition  from  schooling  to  work  will 
be  hardly  noticeable.  Each  will  have 
the  same  start,  the  same  opportunities 
and  will  progress  as  far  as  Individual 
capability  will  carry  him. 

BRIGHT  FUTURE 

Not  only  will  we  young  people  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  those  functional 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  operations 
of  a  Technate,  but  also  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  train  ourselves  to 
the  cultural  activities  that  appeal  to  us. 
Tours  over  the  Continent,  and  the 
world,  will  teach  us  how  to  spend  our 
leisure  time.  We  will  be  equally  at 
home  skiing  in  the  Rockies,  fishing  In 
the  Gulf  or  bending  over  a  microscope 
In  a  laboratory.  No  longer  will  youth 
be  forced  .through  lack  of  education 
and  money  to  find  its  chief  recreation 
In   pool   rooms,   dance  halls,   and   bars. 

All  this  can  only  come  about  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Technate  on 
this  Continent — a  sane  and  scientific 
system  of  abundant  production  and 
distribution  for  every  citizen. 

We,  the  Youth,  challenge  you,  our 
elders,  to  help  us  arrange  a  future  that 
will  make  sense.  Then  see  what  kind 
of  a  younger  generation  we  turn  out 
to  be!  — Written  and 

delivered   by  one  of  America's  youth. 


TODAY,  the   Hawaiian   Islands  an 
a  territory  of  the  United,  State 
because  they  were  politically  an 
nexed    in    1898.    They   were   political! 
and       economically       desirable.       To    i 
morrow,    the    boundaries    of   the    Ne\ 
America   will   include   Hawaii   becausi   < 
It    Is    a    functional    geographical    unll   C 
technologically   united   with   the   main    o 
land.     The    Technate    of    Contlnente    e 
America,  with   Its  boundary  extendinc  fn 
from  the  Carribean  to  the  North  ^'e  <j(= 
from    Hawaii   to   the   West   Indies  anc   :n 
Bermuda,    will   be   one   great  Americ. 
operated   for  the   production  and  dls 
tributlon  of  an  abundance.    It  will  h< 
one    great   geographical    and    techno 
logical  unit. 

It  Is  interesting  to  see  how  the  prob 
lems   of   Hawaii   today   are   similar  t( 
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INTERLUDE 


HAWAII'S   PROBLEMS  CREATED   BY  TECHNOLOGY 
ARE   BUT  AN    INTERLUDE   BEFORE  THE  TECHNATE 


the  problems  of  the  mainland;  how,  in 
the  Technate,  the  solution  of  the  hla- 
waiian  problems  will  be  simultaneous 
with  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the   mainland. 

The  history  of  development  in  hla- 
waii  coresponds  closely  with  that  of 
Continental  North  America — except 
for  the  fact  that  the  Introduction  of 
technology,  once  started,  has  been 
much  more  rapid  In  hiawaii.  There  has 
^been  little  trial  and  error  In  using  ma- 
chines   which    had    already    been    de- 


veloped on  the  mainland.  Although  It 
has  been  only  122  years  since  Captain 
Cook  discovered  the  Islands,  with  its 
simple  natives  hunting  and  fishing  and 
gathering  their  food,  the  white  man 
and  his  machines  have  transformed 
Hawaii.  A  once  self-sufficient  group 
of  islands  is  now  dependent  upon 
trade.  A  once  static  society  has  be- 
come dynamic.  It  already  has  de- 
veloped the  symptoms  of  technology's 
invasion  Into  a  maturing  Price  System: 
riches,    poverty,    potentially    abundant 


Technology  has  introduced  revolutionary  changes  in  the  planting,  harvesting, 
and  loading  of  Hawaii's  major  Industry,  sugar  cane  production.  Diesel- 
powered  cranes  (above,  left)  have  taken  over  the  heavy  job  of  loading 
cane,  can  lift  21/2  tons  with  one  bite.  The  S'/j-ton  plow  (above,  right)  plows 
an  acre  an  hour,    1 1/2  feet  deep.  (Photos  courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.) 


production,  surpluses,  depressed  prices, 
unemployment,  and  government  relief. 
Duplicating  his  conquest  of  the 
Indians  on  the  mainland,  the  white 
man  came  and  took  over  the  islands, 
introduced  civilization,  as  he  knew  it. 
After  the  first  mission  was  estab- 
llsed  in  hHonolulu,  in  1820,  com- 
mercialism was  soon  to  arrive.  Cities 
developed,  roads  were  built,  and  har- 
bors were  improved.  At  first,  the  main 
activity  was  trading  between  the 
whites  and  natives.  About  1830  It  was 
discovered  that  the  climate  and  soil 
were  Ideal  for  the  growing  of  sugar 
cane.  The  first  crop,  harvested  in 
1837  by  a  planter  named  Ladd,  pro- 
duced only  two  tons  of  sugar,  but 
from  that  humble  beginning  grew  the 
biggest  industry  on  the  islands  today. 
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Invading  the  sugar  cane  fields  of  Hawaii,  the  giant  harvester  shown  above  increases 
output  per  nnan  and  displaces  not  only  entire  hand-cutting  field  crews  (top  photo) 
but    also    such    mechanical    operations    as       grab-hook    loading    shown    on    page    13. 

(Top    photo:    Pan-Pacific    Press    Bureau;    lower  photo:  L.  G.  LeTourneau,  Incorporated) 


K 


Sugar  was  scarce,  in  the  early  days. 
Prices  were  high  and  markets  were 
good.  More  and  more  acreage  was 
put  into  the  growth  of  sugar  cane. 
The  yield  per  acre  in  those  days  was 
low;  the  man-hours  needed  to  produce 
a  ton  of  raw  sugar  were  high.  Total 
acreage  steadily  increased  and,  with 
modern  technology  unknown,  a  labor 
shortage  developed.  A  call  went  out 
for  workers,  and  immigrants  from  all 
over  the  world  began  j, pouring  into 
Hawaii  to  work  in  the  sV'Sr  fields.  The 
population  Increased  ,t  '^ly  with  the 
steady  influx  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Koreans,   Poles,   Portuguese,   etc. 
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After  years  of  expansion  and  pros- 
perity, Hawaiian  sugar  began  meeting 
with  competition  from  the  Philippines, 
West  Indies,  Cuba,  and  Southeastern 
United  States.  Competition  became 
keen,  costs  had  to  be  cut.  The  answer 
was  found  in  mass-production  planta- 
tions and  technology. 

The  business  of  raising  and  selling 
sugar  became  Big  Business.  Large 
plantations  were  formed  and  mass- 
production  techniques  introduced.  Ex- 
perimental research  helped  boost  the 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  race  to  reduce 
costs   was   on. 

Mass   production    methods   are   now 


the  rule.  Today,  37  plantations  control 
about  87%  of  the  cane  area  of  the 
Islands  and  produce  about  90%  of  the 
sugar.  The  remaining  10%  of  the 
sugar  Is  from  cane  grown  on  about 
13%  of  the  cane  area,  by  more  than 
3000  small  planters  in  more  than  5000 
separate  parcels.  Thus,  we  find  that 
about  1%,  of  the  planters  grow  90% 
of  the  sugar  cane,  while  about  99%  of 
the  planters  grow  only  10%  of  the  A 
cane.  Thirty-six  of  the  37  big  produc- 
ers own  their  own  mills,  but  only  one 
of  them  has  a  refinery.  The  rest  ship 
their  raw  sugar  to  the  mainland  to  be 
refined  and  packaged. 

As  these  trends  came  into  existence, 
so  came  the  symptoms  caused  by  in- 
creasing technology  in  the  Price  Sys-^^ 
tem.  Hawaii  began  wrestling  with  the^F 
same  problems  as  Continental  Amer- 
ica: abundant  production  forcing 
prices  down  and  increasing  technology 
displacing  labor.  In  1934  sugar  was 
being  grown  so  abundantly,  not  only 
In  Hawaii  but  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  the  U.S.  passed  the  Jones-Costi- 
gan  Act  placing  a  quota  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  entering  the  U.S. 
each  year.  This  law  permits  Hawaii  to 
supply  a  little  more  than  14%  of  the 
annual  requirements  of  the  U.S. — and 
no  more.  Hawaii's  greatest  industry 
passed  into  the  era  of  enforced  scarc- 
ity. 

Faced  with  a  curtailed  market  and 
falling  prices,  the  sugar  cane  Industry 
was  forced  to  still  further  reduce 
costs.  With  science  and  technology 
they  have  attacked  and  reduced  the 
needed  number  of  man-hours  per  ton 
of  cane  produced.  The  very  existence 
of  these  producers  now  depends  upon 
using  more  and  more  technology  to 
reduce  costs,  for,  only  four  out  of 
thirty-seven  are  operating  out  of  the 
red,  according  to  L.  P.  Thurston,  Hon- 
olulu publisher.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
September,  1939,  Issue  of  FACTS 
ABOUT  SUGAR:  "Under  present  re- 
strictions improvement  in  yield  is  not 
needed  from  the  standpoint  of  sugar 
production,  but  it  will  help  reduce  the 
overhead  with  the  cost  of  production, 
which  is  important  in  times  of  low 
sugar  prices." 

For  twenty-five  years  the  production 
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of  sugar  increased  in  Hawaii  while  the 
acreage  and  employnnent  remained 
virtually  the  same.  According  to  the 
Territorial  Planning  Board's  FIRST 
PROGRESS  REPORT  (1939): 

"The  increase  in  production  is  not 
due  to  increase  of  acreage  but  entirely 
to  improved  cane  varieties  and  tech- 
nological improvements  in  farming 
methods." 

INCREASE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  producers 
claim  to  lead  the  world  in  technologi- 
cal progress  In  their  field.  They  learned 
long  ago  the  value  of  pooling  the  ex- 
penses of  research  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
produced  new  varieties  of  cane  that 
yield  more  tons  per  acre,  grow  faster, 
are  disease  and  pest  resisting,  and 
give  better  quality  sugar.  Let  us 
briefly  look  at  the  technology  in  this, 
Hawaii's  largest  industry. 

In  the  early  days  after  the  fields 
were  laboriously  plowed  the  cane 
sticks  (tops  off  of  the  full  grown  cane 
which  contain  the  buds  and  shoots) 
were,  of  course,  planted  by  hand. 
They  were  cultivated  by  hand,  choking 
weeds  would  be  pulled  out  by  hand, 
the  grown  crop  was  cut  by  hand,  it 
was  loaded  by  hand,  and  at  the  mill 
It  was  unloaded  by  hand.  Little  by 
I  little  new  methods  have  been  evolved, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  to  overcome 
the  need  for  hand  labor  in  any  of 
these  steps. 

Today,  the  land  is  plowed  nearly 
two  feet  deep  by  huge  three-and-a 
half-ton  plows  pulled  by  diesel  trac- 
tors at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour. 
It  requires  only  two  men  to  operate 
the  unit  whereas  the  old  "Fowler 
steam  plowing  outfit",  which  consisted 
of  two  big  steam  tractors,  which 
worked  across  the  field  from  each 
other  and  pulled  a  big  heavy  plow 
back  and  forth  between  them,  re- 
quired the  use  of  at  least  six  men.  The 
diesel  outfit  Is  said  to  save  more  than 
$30  an  acre  compared  to  the  cost  of 
doing  the  job  by  the  old  steam 
method.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  is 
in  the  reduction  of  labor  cost. 

Instead  of  slowly  walking  down  the 


furrows  planting  the  cane  sticks  by 
hand,  machines  now  plant  them  much 
faster.  Instead  of  hand-pulling  weeds, 
poison  Is  sprayed  on  them,  burning 
them  up.  Eight  men  wielding  hoses 
can  destroy  more  weeds  In  a  day  than 
a  whole  crew  of  men  can  destroy  in  a 
week  with  hoes.  It  is  more  than  just 
transposing  the  "e"  to  follow  the  "s", 
in  hose:  it  is  technology. 

As  for  harvesting  and  loading,  an- 
other excerpt  from  the  September 
issue  of  FACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR  tells 
the  story: 

"Changes  in  methods  of  load- 
ing and  harvesting  cane  have 
been  quite  revolutionary  In  Ha- 
waii during  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  and  have  resulted  in 
almost  equal  changes  in  the  de- 
mands upon  human  labor.  Under 
the  old  methods  practically  all  of 
the  cane  on  non-fluming  planta- 
tions was  carried  onto  the  cane 
cars  on  so-called  "catwalks", 
which  were  planks  with  cleats 
tacked  on  them  up  which  the  men 
had  to  walk  with  huge  bundles  of 
cane  on  their  backs.  Since  the 
advent  of  mechanical  loaders  and 
harvesters  the  catwalk  has  almost 
entirey  disappeared;  in  fact  it  Is 
estimated  that  less  than  1%  of 
the  cane  is  loaded  in  that  man- 
ner. (Light  weight,  diesel  pow- 
ered cranes  have  been  developed, 
which  are  equipped  with  grab 
hooks  that  are  capable  of  picking 
up  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  tons 
at  a  time  and  dropping  it  Into  a 
car — Ed.)  ....  On  many  of  the 
plantations,  99%  of  the  cane  is 
mechanically  harvested  and 
loaded;  on  others,  where  hand 
cutting  Is  still  preferred,  the  load- 
ing Is  done  mechanically.  At  one 
plantation  It  is  estimated  that  the 
reduction  is  such  that  90  man- 
days  of  labor  can  now  deliver 
2,400  tons  of  cane  daily.  (26.66 
tons   per   man    per   day — Ed.)." 

From  the  fields  the  sugar  cane  is 
taken  to  the  mills  by  either  tractor 
trains,  trucks  and  trailers,  railroads,  or 
flumes.  As  fluming  requires  an  abun- 
dance of  water  it  is  not  practical  in 
all    locations.     However   the    Introduc- 


tion of  diesel-powered  pumps  has  sup- 
plied water  so  cheaply  that  one  pro- 
ducer at  Pepeekeo  reports  a  trans- 
portation cost  of  only  2.6  cents  per 
ton  of  sugar  cane  delivered  to  the 
mill.  He  uses  a  60-horsepower  diesel 
to  pump  the  water  for  his  flume. 

By  using  tractor  trains  and  trucks 
and  trailers,  costs  have  been  reduced 
45%,  other  growers  report.  A  truck 
and  trailer  unit  will  handle  about  18 
tons  and  requires  only  a  driver.  At  the 
mills  the  carriers  are  automatically  un- 
loaded. 

As   big   as  these  steps  are,   greater 
ones  are  being  taken.    Outstanding  is 
the    introduction    of    the     completely 
mechanical  sugar  cane  harvester.  This 
machine  was  described  In  The  TECH- 
NOCRAT, last  March,  as  follows: 
"R.    G.    LeTourneau    Inc.,    last 
month    turned     out    the     biggest 
sugar  cane  harvester  that  has  yet 
been  developed. 

"Now  on  its  way  to  Hawaii,  it 
is  expected  by  experts  on  Hawaii- 
an sugar  cane  production  to  elim- 
inate, if  It  is  successful,  all  of  the 
Filipino  and  Japanese  labor  now 
used  to  cut  the  cane  in  the 
fields  .  .  . 

"For  a  number  of  years  the 
cane  growers  of  (Continued  on  p.  2  I ) 


SUGAK  CANE 
PRODUCTION 
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NEWSCOPE 


NEWS— OBSCURED,  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS.  STRIPPED  TO   ITS   UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE     q^ 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Lost  $204,700,000,000 

Depression's  Price:  As  the  tenth  year 
of  the  Great  Debacle  slips  by,  Ameri- 
ca still  staggers  under  a  crushing  bur- 
den of  unemploynnent,  a  national  in- 
conne  which  refuses  to  rise  even  in 
spite  of  increasing  population,  and 
banks  foundering  in  seas  of  surplus 
funds.  The  United  States  in  the  last 
ten  years,  as  hloward  Scott  declares, 
"has  witnessed  the  collective  stupidity 
of  our  national  leaders  unable  to  solve 
the  dilennma  of  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology  on    our   social    structure." 

What  has  this  "depression"  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  In  its 
report  "The  Structure  of  American 
Economy",  the  National  Resources 
Committee  places  the  1930-1937  de- 
pression loss  in  national  income  at  over 


$200,000,000,000  of  1929  value!— as 
the  result  of  unemployed  men,  ma- 
chines and  dollars. 

If  this  huge  sum,  it  reports,  had 
been  employed  in  housing,  every  Am- 
erican family  today  might  have  a  new 
$6000  house.  If  it  had  gone  into  rail- 
roads, the  whole  present  American 
rail  system  could  have  been  scrapped 
and  rebuilt  five  times  over. 

To  arrive  at  its  estimate,  the  Nation- 
al Resources  Committee  utilized  a  po- 
tential national  income  figure  "de- 
rived by  connecting  the  averages  of 
real  national  income,  1923-29,  with  the 
estimate  of  real  national  income  for 
1938,  corresponding  to  full  practical 
employment,  with  a  compound  inter- 
est curve."  On  this  basis,  losses  for 
individual  years  are  shown  in  the  table 
immediately  below: 


Purchasin 

g  Power 

"Lost"  Since  1929 

Potential 

Real 

Real 

Lost  Due 

National 

National 

to 

Year 

Income 

Income 

Depression 

(Billions   of 

1929 

dollars) 

1929 

81.1 

79.8 

1930 

70.2 

82.0 

11.8 

1931 

60.4 

84.5 

24.1 

1932 

49.8 

86.9 

37.1 

1933 

55.2 

89.5 

34.3 

1934 

62.8 

92.3 

29.5 

1935 

67.2 

94.9 

27.4 

1936 

76.7 

97.7 

21.0 

1937 

81.0 

100.5 

19.5 

TOTAL  LOSS 

204.7 

Such  is  the  theoretical  loss  in  in- 
come— but  unaccountable  is  the  stag- 
gering loss  of  human  resources,  the 
"rusting  away"  of  idle  and  frustrated 
humans.  This  is  an  irreparable  loss 
through  the  failure  of  the  Price  System 
to  utilize  human  and  mechanical  re- 
sources. 

Staggering  as  this  report  may  be — 
more  astounding,  but  no  less  true,  is 
the  fact  that  if  this  Continent's  "high- 
energy"  social  mechanism  were  oper- 
ated efficiently,  as  a  technological 
problem,  America's  income  could  be 
(relatively)  18  to  20  times  that  of  1929. 
But  this  abundant  living,  of  course,  is 
impossible  in  the  scarcity  economy  of 
the  Price  System.  So,  the  National 
Resources  Committee  reports:  Lost 
forever,  $204,700,000,000. 


War  Insurance 

Peace  Hedge:  In  Europe's  current 
turmoil,  the  fear  of  peace,  and  of  its 
probable  effects  on  certain  businesses, 
is  so  great  that  Lloyd's  of  London  is 
quoting  rates  on  policies  against  losses 
in  the  event  of  the  war's  end.  The 
rate  quoted,  according  to  reports,  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  percent  per 
month. 


CigareHe  Tax 


Let  Freedom  Ring:  In  the  scramble 
of  the  state  to  squeeze  out  just  a  little 
more  revenue,  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  "rugged  individuals"  who  "roll  their 
own"  in  Massachusetts  has  been  en- 
croached upon  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner. A  new  cigarette  tax  lav/  of  thai- 
state  rules  that  smokers  who  "roll  their 
own"    or    use    a    machine    for    making 
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cigarettes  for  home  consumplion  must- 
yearly  take  out  a  $25  license. 

Tax  Commissioner  Long  said  Ihat 
the  man  who  rolls  his  own  is  evading 
the  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
who  made  home  brew  during  prohibi- 
tion. 

Food  St-omp  Plan 

Muscling  In:  The  federal  government, 
by  buying  up  unsold  "surpluses"  dur- 
ing recent  years,  has  saved  the  farmer 
and  bolstered  the  nation's  agricultural 
price  structure.  Our  farm  families, 
with  only  I  I  percent  of  the  national 
income,  make  up  nearly  25  percent  of 
|-he  population  and  have  30  percent 
of  the  nation's  children.  In  subsidizing 
this  block  of  the  population,  the  gov- 
ernment has  found  itself  holding  huge 
quantities  of  commodities  which  it  has 
taken  off  the  market.  Failing  to  sell 
its  hoard  of  "surpluses"  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commod- 
ities Corporation  started  early  this 
year  (May  16)  to  give  it  away.  This 
unprecedented  scheme  Is  called  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan,  and  is  making  It 
possible  for  persons  on  relief  to  have 
an  extra  2I/2  cents  worth  of  food  per 
meal.  (The  20  million  persons  now  liv- 
ing in  families  receiving  some  sort  of 
public  assistance  spend  the  average 
of  5  cents  a  meal  or  less  for  food.) 

But  last  month  the  FSCC  ran  Into 
a  new  problem,  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  Price  System  than  the  dilemma 
of  how  to  maintain  an  artificial  scarc- 
ity in  the  face  of  abundance.  The 
banks  of  Rochester,  New  York,  made  it 
known  that  they  wanted  their  cut  of 
the  FSCC  bonanza,  that  they  didn't 
like  being  left  out  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Edmund  J.  Tuety  announced  that 
through  the  action  of  the  Rochester 
Clearing  House  Association,  "a  direct 
charge  of  5  cents  per  card  will  be 
levied  on  all  food  stamp  cards  pre- 
sented to  any  Rochester  bank  on  and 
after  December   I,    1939." 

In  response,  FSCC  President  Milo 
Perkins,  immediately  countered: 

"The  charge  which  you  propose 
to  collect  in  advance  from  your 
customers  could  amount  to  over 
one-half  the  net  profit  of  many  re- 
tail   grocery    stores    in    Rochester 


->\s:u 


A  tribute  +0  modern  engineering  and  technology,  the  giant  Metropolitan  Water 
District  Aqueduct  was  last  month  placed  in  regular  operation.  Conduit  section,  16 
feet  in  diameter,  is  shown  above.  Bringing  270,000  gallons  of  clear,  Colorado  River 
water  a  minute  to  13  Southern  California  cities,  the  aqueduct  stretches  242  miles 
across  the   desert  and   four   mountain   ranges.    (Metropolitan    Water    District    photo.) 


and  as  one  leading  grocer  has 
pointed  out  Is  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  transaction  tax  im- 
posed by  banks.  This  additional 
cost  would  tend  to  be  passed  on 
to  persons  receiving  public  aid. 
".  .  .  .  we  Intend  to  discontinue 
the  Issuance  of  food  stamps  there 
effective  December  I  If  this 
charge  goes  into  effect  on  that 
date." 

Bound  to  lose  In  their  struggle  to 
maintain  their  "cut"  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  food,  the  banks  do  not  realize 
that  their  day  of  scarcity  and  price 
is  done.  For,  the  Food  Stamp  Plan, 
the  giving  away  of  "surplus"  food,  is 
only  the  opening  wedge  In  the  cracks 
of  the  Price  System  dam  withholding 
America's     potential     abundance.      In 


the  America  of  tomorrow,  the  Tech- 
nate,  food  we  eat  will  be  as  free  as 
the  air  we  breath. 

Interest  Rate 

Expansion    and    Contraction:    In    an 

effort  to  expand  government-insured 
bank  loans  and  increase  the  market  for 
debt  tokens,  the  banks  of  this  country 
have  recently  O.K.'ed  the  deal  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  whereby 
the  interest  rate  on  farm  loans  will 
be  contracted  from  4%  to  3%.  With 
the  Investment  field  drying  up  at  an 
alarming  rate  the  merchants  of  debt 
are  using  the  same  tactics  as  the  mer- 
chants of  commodities;  they  are  cut- 
ting prices  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
business. 
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Can't  Raise  Funds  to  Help 

^      25,646  on  Direct  Aid,  So     . 

Waits  and  Worries 

S,193  ^Toledo  Hit 
by  fonc/.  Fuel  Lackl 


Clevelanders  Face 
and  White  Flour  Diet 


Ban  on  Tax  Rise  Clashes  Rioting  feared 

WithCryforFoodinOhio  '""'' 

Many  Facing  Hunger  in  Ijrger  Cities  reliei  (FISIS 

as  Lack  of  Funds  Cuts  Relief  Distribution  ^ 

CLEVELAND,   Nov. 32.   [fft-Tlic   Urmand,   -No   mow   Usp^."   lut 

Mobs  clamor    single  persons  Relief 

lorloodin     rets  ^^ 

Cleveland      Cleveland  Aid  ;  "^^J 

I     CLEVELAND.  Nov.   29.—    _    .    ,       _  „               -r  ,         r,ii 

i(UJ!>— City  officiaiB  ordered, Tri^ir  l^irAuic  Persons  I aken Utt 
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THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  CAN'T  DISTRIBUTE 


America  of  Abundance 

BIQ   CROPS  PERIL  TRADE 
Farmer  Pushtes  Button;     Piling   Up    STAMPS  TO  SELL 
Floods  Nation  With  Food  Reserve  of    FOOD  SURPLUS 
Corn  Surplus    Large  Amount  of  Grain  Here 

Loan  Rate  Is     Gr"""  ^  "EJcport  ^^^^^    _^   .  _.    I      „..  ..  ,...  I 


Milk  Production 


Experts  Maintain    24,000  Tons  steei 


n         11-1       '     Who  Cut  Acreage  ^"«2» 'n,- C7mii,.P..jr 

liRecord  Surplus    '  ,-.,..,„.  »c,  *„.  =,-t..    ri*;,'^    "  *' '™*°  "^'"^ 

""    Of  U.S.  I  irsrF..d.:c.™.dltir^~;:^t  r-ir":*'""  » S""** 


.WHAT  TECHNOLOGY  CAN  PRODUCE 


While  millions  go  hungry,  the  nation's  storehouses  bulge  with  unsold   "surpluses".    Widening   daily  as  the   Price   System 
falters,  the  ravine  between  increasing  poverty  and  potential   plenty  is  America's   problem,  solvable  only  In  a  Technate. 


UNEMPLOyMENT  AND  RELIEF 


Relief  Crisis: 

Coming  to  a  boil  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  relief  crisis  last  month 
began  to  boil  over.  Although  equally 
important  and  serious  throughout  the 
country,  the  situation  broke  out  most 
violently  in  Ohio,  and  echoed  in  head- 
lines across  the  Continent.  Pointing  to 
this  critical  period  months  ago.  The 
TECHNOCRAT  now  points  to  the  fact 
that  until  the  maladjustments  Inherent 
in  the  dying  Price  System  are  elimin- 
ated, the  unemployment  and  relief 
stew  will  continue  to  boil  ever  more 
furiously.  And,  unless  we  institute  the 
balanced  production  and  distribution 
of  the  Technate,  the  stew  will  boll  over 
and   put  out  the  fire  entirely. 

Toledo:  Already  in  debt  to  its  mer- 
chants for  $600,000  and  without 
money  to  supply  even  sufficient  food, 
Toledo  Is  trying  the  experiment  of  "no 
relief".  Last  September,  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  further  taxes,  the  voters 
turned  down,  3  to  I,  a  tax  program  to 
finance  relief.  Waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen,  city  officials  last  month 
got  their  answer: 

Schools  were  closed  on  November 
23  for  six  weeks,  giving  1 ,400  teachers 
and  45,000  children  a  forced  holiday. 


"Toledo  just  couldn't  believe  (the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation)  but  now  the 
blow  is  striking  home,"  Superintend- 
ent E.  L.  Bowsher  said.  "But  now  the 
realization  Is  dawning  that  this  is  part 
of  a  fundamental  national  problem," 
he  added. 

Starved  and  ill,  Toledo's  25,646  per- 
sons on  direct  relief  went  on  the  war 
path.  Many  stormed  relief  offices  and 
public  places  pleading  for  food  and 
rent   money. 

Cleveland:  At  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Los  Angeles  TIMES 
(Nov.  23),  "Cleveland,  with  "60,000  per- 
sons dependent  upon  direct  relief, 
discontinued  all  but  'strictly  emer- 
gency' rations  and  discharged  a  fourth 
of  Its  administrative  staff,  (it  has)  .  .  . 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  last  un- 
til January  I,  (and)  needs  $1,000,000." 
Setting  a  precedent,  eighteen  hungry 
men  entered  a  restaurant  and  dined 
on  a  sumptuous  meal.  When  presented 
with  the  check,  they  said,  "Charge  It 
to  the  City",  and  walked  out;  the 
cashier's  mouth  just  dropped  open,  he 
dared  say  nothing.  Extra  squads  of 
police  stood  guard  over  relief  offices 
as  the  problem  of  unfed  persons  be- 
came increasingly  acute.  An  editorial 
In  the  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER  (Nov. 


26)   declared: 

"With  about  40  cents  available  to 
pay  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  relief, 
Mayor  Burton  orders  the  most  drastic 
reduction  in  relief  operation  ever 
authorized  In  Cleveland's  history. 

"...  A  family  of  four  will  get  54 
cents  a  day.  In  the  county  pound  the 
board  of  one  stray  dog  Is  figured  at 
50  cents  a  day.  Jail  food  will  be  lux- 
ury compared   with  the   relief  regime. 

"At  a  time  when  business  is  boom- 
ing It  is  hard  to  visualize  a  relief  crisis. 
But  this  Is  the  difficult  situation  which 
Cleveland  faces.  In  common  with  many 
other  Ohio   cities." 

Said  Frank  Jones,  city  relief  com- 
missioner: "It  seems  foolish  to  expect 
that  there  will  not  be  rioting  if  this 
desperate   situation   is   not   relieved." 


AGRICULTURE 


Surplus: 

Nuts:  While  the  federal  government 
frantically  tries  to  maintain  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity  In  the  surplus-plagued 
walnut  industry,  a  new  gas  process  for 
ripening  walnuts  is  being  successfully 
used  which  will  increase  walnut  pro- 
duction. Now  being  used  by  250 
members  of  the  San  Fernando  Walnut 
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Growers  Ass'n.,  it  prevents  losses  to 
growers  when  severe  weather  condi- 
tions threaten  their  crops.  This  new 
treatment  consists  of  mixing  I  cubic 
foot  of  ethylene  gas  with  1000  cubic 
feet  of  air  and  exposing  green  wal- 
nuts to  it  in  an  air-tight  chamber  from 
48  to  60  hours.  Growers  thus  were 
recently  able  to  produce  another  huge 
crop  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unseason- 
A  ably  hot  weather  almost  solved  the 
surplus    problem. 

In  the  meantime,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  announced  that  the 
Federal  Marketing  Program  had  been 
amended,  and  that  walnut  growers 
would  only  be  allowed  to  market  60% 
of  their  crop  during  the  current  crop 

•  year.  The  other  40%  will  be  withheld 
from  the  market  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain prices. 

Grapes:  Millions  of  words  have  been 
writen  about  the  destruction  of  the 
surpluses  of  California's  largest  crop 
(by  value)  but  little  has  been  said  of 
the  second-most-valuable  one — grapes. 
Suffering  under  price  -  depressing 
abundance,  like  the  orange  crop, 
grapes,  too,  are  badly  in  need  of  pro- 
duction curtailment,  price  stabilization, 
and  other  tricks  for  maintaining  Price 
System   artificial   scarcity. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion reports  that  present  relief  mea- 
•  sures  for  the  grape  industry  are  in- 
sufficient to  lift  it  out  of  its  troubles. 
Declaring  that  the  industry  needs  "far 
more  strict  production  control,"  the 
Commission  blames  the  present  diffi- 
culties on  "recurrent  over-production 
of  raisin  grapes." 

Milk:  Finally  becoming  desperate  in 
their  inability  to  maintain  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  milk,  producers  of  that 
wholesome  food  last  month  begged 
the  federal  government  to  come  to 
'^^  their  aid.  At  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers,  in  Chicago,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  government  limit  the 
production  of  milk  like  other  basic 
commodities  suffering  from  "over- 
production", and  make  compensation 
payments  to  producers  (for  not  pro- 
ducing).    A    resolution    was     adopted 


asking  for  the  "establishment  of  a  fed- 
eral surplus  holding  pool  which  will 
be  authorized  to  purchase  all  major 
agricultural  commodities  at  a  fixed 
level.  The  holding  pool  should  be 
authorized  to  dispose  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  commercial 
channels,  to  relief  clients,  in  foreign 
trade.  ...  in  a  way  that  will  not  in- 
jure domestic  trade  levels."  Thus  .  .  . 
anything  to  help  business.  Only  the 
Technate   will    help   you. 

Mechanization: 

Gasoline  vs.  Oats:  Dooming  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  unemployed  who 
might  expect  to  find  employment  on 
America's  farms  as  a  result  of  a  war 
boom,  technology  on  the  farm  Is 
sweeping  forward  today  faster  than 
ever.  Gas-consuming  machines,  far 
out-stripping  old  oat-eating  dobbin, 
make  today's  farm  situation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  days  of   1 9  14- 19  I  8. 

Illustrating  the  progress  of  farm 
technology  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades was  the  report  of  a  recently  com- 
pleted survey.  Commenting  on  this 
survey,  made  by  a  leading  agricultural 
equipment  manufacturer,  M.  W.  Jorz, 
financial  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily   NEWS  said: 


"Mechanization  of  American 
farms  in  the  last  20  years  has 
been  generally  overlooked  as  a 
major  factor  in  determining  food 
price  trends  during  the  present 
European  conflict. 

"Utilization  of  machinery  has 
proceeded  at  an  amazing  pace, 
with  1,500,000  tractors  now  em- 
ployed as  compared  with  only  20,- 
000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World   War.    .   .   . 

".  .  .  .  70,000  mechanical  corn 
pickers  are  In  action  on  Ameri- 
can farms  this  year  compared  to 
less  than  10,000  In  1918;  and  the 
number  of  combines  in  use  has 
increased  from  4,000  to  100,000 
in  20  years.  .  .  . 

"While  this  greater  productiv- 
ity has  eased  the  length  and  bur- 
dens of  what  was  once  an  endless 
day  for  farm  workers,  it  is  also 
assurance  that  renewed  demand 
for  foods  on  a  war-time  scale 
could  be  met  quickly  and  ade- 
quately by  throwing  open  more 
soil  for  cultivation.  .  .  .  The  near 
record  corn  crop  of  2,500,000,000 
bushels  this  year  is  above  the 
1918  yield  of  2,400,000,000  bush- 
els, yet  nearly  12,000,000  fewer 
acres  were  required." 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


RotoMill 


Modern  Machine:  Designed  to 
speed  production  ,a  new  machine,  the 
RotoMIII,  will  probably  be  as  revolu- 
tionary In  the  machine  tool  industry  as 
was  Hargreaves'  historic  jenny  in  Eng- 
land's budding  textile  Industry.  Har- 
greave  changed  the  textile  spindle 
from  a  horizontal  position  Into  a  ver- 
tical position,  and  made  possible  mass- 
production  in  textile  spinning.  The 
National  Broach  and  Machine  Co.  of 
Detroit,  with  Its  RotoMIII,  changes 
former  horizontal  lathing  operations  to 
the  vertical  position,  and  speeds  the 
mass-production  of  machined  parts. 
The    RotoMill   is   a    machine   which    re- 


places turning.  Instead  of  rapidly  re- 
volving the  work  to  be  turned,  as  Is 
done  on  a  lathe.  It  spins  its  cutting 
teeth  at  a  high  speed  while  the  work 
piece  slowly  turns  185  or  370  degrees 
on  Its  vertical  axis. 

Instead  of  the  single-end  cutting 
tool,  the  RotoMill  utilizes  large  di- 
ameter milling  cutters,  each  having 
from  50  to  100  teeth.  The  milling  cut- 
ters are  arranged  on  two  vertical 
spindles,  each  cutting  the  work  piece 
diametrically  opposite  from  the  other. 
Pressure  on  the  piece  is  balanced. 
When  the  two  sets  of  cutters  are 
Identical,  the  work-piece  need  only  be 
turned  185  degrees  to  be  completely 
machined;  when  the  sets  of  cutters  are 
each  designed  to  cut  a  different  sec- 
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tion  of  the  work-piece,  the  latter  Is 
revolved  through  370  degrees,  10  de- 
grees more  than  a  complete  revolution, 
to  insure  precision.  Each  tooth  on  the 
cutters  contacts  the  work  only  momen- 
tally,  thus  eliminating  heating. 

As  each  piece  to  be  turned  Is 
placed  on  the  work  spindles  (one  on 
each  of  the  two  reciprocating  tables), 
it  Is  carried  automatically  between  the 
cutters,  and  when  its  rotation  Is  com- 
pleted it  is  automatically  returned  to 
its  starting  point.  There  are  two  work 
spindles;  one  is  moving  away  from  the 
cutters  while  the  one  in  the  opposite 
end  of  the  machine  is  moving  up  to 
them. 

Round  or  conical  work  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 3-Inch  diameters,  when  cut  by 
duplicate  opposed  cutters  on  a  185 
degrees  rotary  cycle,  is  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  one  piece  every  I  5  sec- 
onds and  with  an  accuracy  of  .004 
inches  Indicator  reading.  One  operator 
can  handle  two  machines,  turning  out 
480  completely  machined  pieces  In 
one  hour,  without  necessarily  being  a 
skilled  machinist. 

Machining  of  parts,  such  as  gears, 
shafts,  steering  knuckles  and  artillery 
shells,  once  requiring  the  careful  at- 
tention of  skilled  machinists  has  now 
been  made  a  high  speed  automatic 
process,    with    a    much    higher   output 


The  close-up  view  (above)  of  the 
RotoMill  (left)  shows  how  vertical 
work-piece  Is  cut  between  two  re- 
volving nnllling  cutters.  Sample 
forged  work-piece  Is  shown  at  low- 
er right  before  being  inserted  In 
the  spindle   behind   It. 


per  man-hour. 

Surveyinq 

Mechanized  Trigononnetry:  During 
the  construction  of  every  great  en- 
gineering project,  new  labor-saving 
techniques  are  developed,  proven, 
or  Invented.  Thus,  on  each  suc- 
cessive "job",  more  work  is  accom- 
plished with  less  effort  than  was  before 
possible. 

Developed    during    the   construction 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  was  a  new 
surveying    instrument   which    does    sur- 
veying work  four  times  as  fast  as  was 
previously  done,    it  was  invented  and 
used    by    engineer    Emanuel    Johnson, 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  bridge  sur- 
veys.    Describing    his    new    instrument 
exclusively    for     The    TECHNOCRAT, 
inventor-civil-englneer   Johnson   said: 
"The    surveying    instrument    will 
reduce  the  process  of  staking  out 
cuts  and  fills  (In  rough  terrain  par- 
ticularly) to  about  one-fourth,  be- 
sides   reducing   errors   to   a    mini- 
mum  and   transforming   hard   and 
uninteresting   work   to   a    pleasant 
outing.    It  is   patented   under  the 
name,    'Slopestake    Indicator'.     Its 
scope  is  wide  and  it  can  be  used 
for    many    different    purposes    to 
great  advantage.    It  is  simple  and 
easy   to  operate." 


Premier  Aberhart 

Final  Conclusion:  After  vainly  at- 
tempting to  bring  back  prosperity  to 
Alberta  Province  with  the  financial 
manipulations  of  Social  Credit,  Pre- 
mier William  Aberhart  has  finally  giv- 
en up  trying  and  is  at  last  facing  facts. 
Returning  to  the  Calgary  Prophetic 
Bible  Institute  he  once  founded.  Pre- 
mier Aberhart  concluded  that  the 
Canadian  standard  of  living  will  never 
be  raised  until  we  have  Technocracy. 
THE  ALBERTAN,  Calgary,  Alberta,  re- 
ported on  October  30,  1939: 

"Declaring  he  had  no  criticism 
to  offer  on  the  aims  of  Techno- 
cracy, Premier  William  Aberhart 
remarked  that  Technocracy  would 
possibly  be  'the  ultimate  goal  we 
shall  reach',  when  he  spoke  at  the 
Calgary  Prophetic  Bible  Institute, 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"The  premier  also  agreed  with 
the  statement  made  by  Howard 
Scott,  Director-In-Chlef  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  at  Calgary,  Wednes- 
day last,  that  'In  spite  of  his  good 
intentions,  Mr.  Aberhart  could 
not  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
Alberta  under  the  price  system.' 
"When  that  remark  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Leona  Scott,  Calgary  pro- 
vincial president  of  Social  Credit 
Women's  Auxiliaries,  Premier 
Aberhart  replied  he  was  in  accord 
with  the  technocrat  and  added 
'I  know  I  cannot  raise  the  standard 
of  living  under  the  price  system 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  try- 
ing." 

Premier  Aberhart  and  increasing 
thousands  of  Canadians  have  fulfill- 
ed the  prediction  of  Technocracy  made 
in  May,  1936.  Concluding  the  article 
"God,  Aberhart,  and  Douglas",  in  Its 
issue  A-7,  TECHNOCRACY  magazine 
pointed  out: 

"As  the  shadows  deepen,  more 
and  more  people  will  accept  the 
conviction  that  Technocracy  has 
the  only  answer  to  the  problem 
of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  abund- 
ance." 
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Helping  to  increase 
yields  of  sugar  cane  in 
an  already  over-sup- 
plied market,  this  com- 
bination fertilizer  and 
sub-soiler  prepares  \he 
ground  near  Honolulu. 
— (Photo  courtesy  Pan 
Pacific   Press   Bureau.) 


HAWAIIAN  INTERLUDE 


(Continued  from  Page  I  5) 


Hawaii  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
harvester  of  the  type  used  on  the 
great  wheat  ranches  of  the  West. 
This  .  .  .  machine  is  the  answer. 

'Two  huge  spacfe  cutter  blades 
are  pushed  through  the  cane  just 
beneath  and  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  cut  the 
cane  at  the  roots.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  horizontal  cutting 
sabers  mounted  on  the  outside  of 
the  two  spade  cutters.  These 
direct  the  cane  into  the  conveyor 
system  and  cut  the  swath  on  the 
sides.  Two  wide  conveyor  belts, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  carry  the 
cane  up  into  a  huge  boiler-like 
receptacle  where  a  large  rotary 
cutter  of  the  lawn-mower  type 
chops  up  the  cane  into  8-inch 
lengths.  Back  of  this  "boiler"  is  a 
blower  that  carries  off  all  dirt, 
weeds,  and  waste.  From  the  blow- 
er, the  cleaned  cane  drops  onto 
a  cross  conveyor  that  carries  it 
by  a  belt  out  of  the  harvester  and 
drops  it  into  a  cart  traveling 
alongside. 

"Only  one  man  is  needed  to 
operate  the  entire  unit.  .  .  . 

"Not  only  does  this  new  reaper 
surpass  the  sugar  cane  harvesters 
working  in  Louisiana  (The  TECH- 
NOCRAT, Nov.  1938)  In  mechan- 
ical accomplishment  and  labor  dis- 


placement, but  It  will  probably 
render  the  latter  obsolete.  .  .  . 
The  machines  working  in  Louisi- 
ana cane  fieds,  displacing  50  to 
60  field  hands  per  machine,  re- 
quire a  crew  of  three  men,  and 
just  top,  cut,  strip  and  stack  the 
cane." 

It  Is  true:  Western  civilization  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living.  All  the 
people  In  Hawaii  who  today  live  by 
fishing  and  gathering  wild  fruit  are 
only  existing.  Technology  raises  the 
standard  of  living  for  much  of  the 
population,  eliminates  much  human 
toll,  and  produces  more  and  better 
products.  However,  under  the  Price 
System,  the  impact  of  technology 
creates  an  unemployment  problem 
that  defies  solution  under  any  price 
economy.  Like  the  mainland,  Hawaii 
Is  in  this  predicament.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  of 
1939  of  The  Territorial  Planning 
Board: 

"A  most  significant  modern 
trend  Is  the  Increased  govern- 
mental activity  In  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  members  of 
society  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves.  .  .  .  impact  of 
technological  mechanized  indus- 
trialization and  approaching  pop- 
ulation saturation  have  resulted  in 
a  greater  number  of  dependents." 


Plucked  from  its  early  natural  native 
conditions,  Hawaii  has  been  developed 
with  the  white  man's  supervision,  like 
Continental  North  America,  into  a 
maturing  Price  System.  Its  primary 
industry,  sugar  cane,  has  been  de- 
veloped with  technology  to  the  point 
where  it  is  producing  price-depressing 
abundance — and  could  produce  much 
more.  Like  the  primary  agricultural 
crops  In  North  America,  sugar  cane 
production  is  curtailed,  pro-rated, 
regulated  by  law,  to  maintain  the  nec- 
essary scarcity  of  the  Price  System. 

Sugar  producers  admit  that  their 
business  is  on  the  verge  of  relief  along 
with  the  business  of  wheat,  tobacco, 
cotton,  corn  and  other  producers  in 
America.  Many  long  articles  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  sugar  trade  journals 
dealing  with  the  question,  "What  can 
the  sugar  Industry  do  to  solve  the 
problem  of  abundance  that  Is  doom- 
ing the  industry  as  a  private  enter- 
prise?" They  blame  the  sad  state  of 
the  sugar  producer  on  lack  of  con- 
fidence, the  government,  the  weather, 
labor  unions  and  on  many  theories. 
Few  ever  mention  the  fact  that  sugar 
technology  has  produced  an  abund- 
ance and  that  an  abundance  cannot 
be  distributed  under  a  Price  System. 
But  this  is  just  an  Interlude  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

Technology  has  created  this  same 
problem  wherever  it  has  been  applied. 
Only  technology  can  give  us  the  solu- 
tion: technology  applied  to  the  social 
system.  Here,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  New  America,  we  have  all  of  the 
raw  materials  necessary  to  supply  each 
and  every  citizen  abundantly  with  all 
the  goods  and  services  he  or  she  can 
use.  We  have  the  Installed  technology 
to  convert  these  raw  materials  with  a 
minimum  of  human  toil.  Technology 
applied  to  the  social  system,  with  the 
scientific  administration  of  the  Tech- 
nate,  will  guarantee  education,  abund- 
ant living,  adequate  medical  service, 
minimum  human  work,  and  security  for 
all.  It  will  remake  not  only  Hawaii  into 
a  paradise  with  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing but  also  the  whole  North  American 
Continent. 

— W.  V.  WILKIE  (I  1950-1) 
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AMERICA 


Photo  Courtesy   POWER    PLANT   ENGINEERING,   Chicago 


COMES  OF  AGE 


Her  Price  System  Expansion  Is  Ending; 
Her  Scientific  Development  Lies  Ahead 


PHYSICALLY,  America  has  grown 
up.  Sociologically,  she  is  still  in 
her  Infancy.  But  America,  phys- 
ically, has  come  of  age.  Her  prime  of 
life  is  before  her. 

America's  growth  has  been  rapid, 
really  phenomenal.  Throughout  a.'l 
history,  man's  entire  existence  has 
been  a  struggle  for  the  control  onn 
use  of  energy,  nature's  capacity  to  d'; 
work.  And  now,  almost  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  America  has  developed 
her  resources,  expanded  to  her  geo- 
graphical frontiers,  increased  her  pop- 
ulation more  than  six  fold,  and  built 
up  her  industries  and  energy -convert- 
ing machinery  to  the  point  where,  to- 
day, she  could  nrovide  all  that  her 
citizens  could  use  and  consume. 

Since  man  lighted  his  first  fire  and 
wielded    his    first    club    he    has    been 


1698 — Thomas  Savery's  steam 
engine,  first  in  industry,  with  boil- 
ers and  expansion  chambers. 


learning  how  to  put  nature's  store- 
houses of  energy  to  work  for  him.  Dur- 
ing the  past  century  more  has  been 
accomplished,  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  power, 
(since  the  early  and  crude  engines  pic- 
tured here)  than  during  all  the  cen- 
turies since  the  world  began. 

On  this  Continent,  which  is  endowed 
with  a  concentration  of  na'^urai  re- 
sources not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
Americans  have  put  nature  to  work  as 
has  never  been  done  before.  It  is  here 
that  man's  greatest  single  effort  to 
control  energy  is  found — the  Grana 
Coulee  Dam,  the  biggest  thing  ever 
built.  When  completed  by  the  Spring 
of  1942,  thi--.  dam  will  contain  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  concrete  as 
Boulder  Dam  and  will  be  as  high  as 
the  Washington  Monument.  Its 
eighteen  generators,  the  world's  larg- 
est, will  be  capable,  when  they  are  all 
Installed,  of  producing  2,700,000  horse- 
power of  electrical  energy,  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  power  of  81,000,000 
strong  men  on  eight-hour  shifts  work- 
ing continuously  day  and  night.  It  is 
requiring  only  IC",000  persons  in  In- 
dustry, varying  over  a  nine  year  per- 
iod, to  produce  materials  which  4000 
men  are  fabricating  into  the  dam. 
These  comparatively  few  men  are  con- 
structing a  power-producing  giant  that 
will  be  able  to  generate  energy  equal 
to  ten  times  that  which  all  the  U.  S. 
population  now  at  work  In  manufactur- 
ing Industries  could  produce.  And  .  .  . 
hydro-electric  power  is  a  coal  mine 
that  will  never  be  dug  out,  an  oil  well 
that  will  never  run  dry. 


1705 — Newcomen  and  Cawley's 
"atmospheric  engine,"  with  boiler, 
piston,  and  rocker  arm. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
power  has  resulted  In  changed  condi- 
tions undreamed  of  by  America's 
founding  fathers.  Power  has  created 
social,  economic  and  political  problems 
which  were  non-existent  even  a  few 
years  ago. 

Man,  on  this  Continent,  has  come 
suddenly  into  a  hundred-horsepower 
world  with  social  and  psychological 
habits  adjusted  to  a  one-horsepower 
world.  hHIs  continued  existence  will 
'argely  depend  upon  how  wisely  he 
uses  this  new-found  reservoir  of  energy. 

We  give  you,  in  this  special  issue, 
a  brief,  graphic  review  of  America's 
coming  of  age:  her  growth;  her  world- 
famed  ability  to  put  technology — not 
humans — to  work;  her  problems  born 
of  a  crumbling  Price  System.  We  give 
you  her  future,  born  of  the  Power  Age 
— a  Technocracy  ....  the  rule  of 
science. 
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A  Century  Of  Growth 


Limit  Of  Price  System  Expansion  Is  Now  At  Hand 


BEFORE  the  white  man  came, 
America  was  a  vast,  virgin  con- 
tinent, inhabited  by  only  two  or 
three  million  primitive  Indians.  Euro- 
peans came  and  settled.  As  colonial 
America  grew,  she  became  less  and 
less  dependent  upon  Europe.  She  be- 
came a  nation,  developed  her  hand- 
craft industries,  and  pushed  steadily 
westward.  But  the  real  growth  of 
America  has  occurred  during  the  past 
hundred  years  —  since  1840.  (See 
graphs.) 

What  made  possible  America's 
amazing  expansion  during  the  past 
century  was  our  abundance  of  mineral 
resources,  our  vast  forests  and  agri- 
cultural lands — and  machines.  The  ac- 
celerating use  of  machines  and  energy 
characterized  this  period.  New  in- 
dustries sprang  up  and  prospered. 
Railroads  came  on  the  scene,  and  the 
Far  West  was  opened  up.  Immigra- 
tion Increased.  America  became  known 
the  world  over  as  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  It  was  just  that.    The  stan- 


dard of  living  steadily  rose.  If  you 
had  what  it  took,  you  could  get  to  the 
top.  Famous  American  success  stories 
were  in  the  making.  The  fundamental 
requirement  of  prosperity  was  omni- 
present— expansion,  growth.  Now  and 
then  there  was  a  minor  financial  panic, 
but  it  was  soon  over,  and  things  went 
on,  bigger  and  better  than  before. 
Between  the  Civil  War  and  the  World 
War,  there  was  a  steady  industrial 
expansion,  at  the  rate  of  about  7% 
compounded   annually. 

Prosperity  was  interrupted  briefly  by 
the  depression  of  1921,  but  the  roar- 
ing twenties  took  up  a  new  and  faster 
pace.  Production  climbed,  fortunes 
were  made.  Almost  everyone  believed 
prosperity  was  permanent  at  last.  Then 
....  crash!  The  stock  market  tumbled, 
production  dropped  about  75%,  un- 
eployment  became  an  acute  problem. 

For  ten  years,  professionally  opti- 
mistic business  and  political  leaders 
have  tried  in  vain  to  get  America  back 
on    its    feet.     It   was    said    that    if   we 
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Physical  quantities  cannot  increase 
indefinitely.  They  must  level  off  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  curves  above, 
or  die  out  completely.  Debt,  how- 
ever, not  being  real,  does  not  follow 
physical  laws  and  grows  indefinitely, 
as  represented  by  the  solid  curve. 


could  return  to  the  level  of  production 
of  1929  our  unemployed  would  be  put 
back  to  work  and  purchasing  power 
would  be  restored,  bringing  back  pros- 
perity.   It  was  an  empty  hope. 

America  has  completed  its  hit-or- 
mlss  Price  System  expansion.  Its 
planned  development  lies  immediately 
ahead — in  the  Technate — free  of  Price 
System  interference. 
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AMERICA'S  POPULATION 
IS  NOW  LEVELING  OFF 

Our  past  Price  System  prosperity  has  been 
intimately  linked  with  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, and  both  have  depended  in  no  small 
part  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population. 
Our  population  is  now  leveling  off.  Its  rate 
of  increase  is  rapidly  approaching  zero  and  it 
Is  expected  that  the  death  rate  will  become 
equal  to  the  birth  rate  not  later  than  the 
decade  of  1950-60.  (Graph  Courtesy  TECH- 
NOCRACY  Magazine.) 
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OUR  RAILROADS 
HAVE  BEEN  BUILT 

Railroads  were  once  the  spearhead  of  our  geo- 
graphical expansion,  but  those  days  are  over.  During 
the  years  1932  to  1938  inclusive,  18  times  as  many 
miles  of  main  track  were  abandoned  as  were  con- 
structed. Constructed:  644  miles.  Abandoned: 
11,726  miles. 


BASIC  INDUSTRIES 
HAVE  GROWN  UP 

Pig  iron  production,  a  basic  industry  and  indicator 
of  industrial  activity,  has  had  successively  larger  and 
more  dangerous  fluctuations  as  it  has  leveled  off. 
Each  major  drop  has  been  aporoximately  30  percent 
greater  than  the  one  preceding.  How  about  the 
next  one? 


AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION 
HAS  LEVELED  OFF 

in  only  40  years  the  automobile  industry  has  grown 
spectacularly,  but,  like  older  major  industries,  its 
rate  of  growth  has  slowed  down.  Price  System  apolo- 
gists have  proclaimed  that  new  Industries — even 
bigger  perhaps  than  this  one — would  come  forth  to 
continue   industrial   expansion.    None   has   appeared. 


ENERGY  CONVERSION 
TELLS  THE  STORY 

The  common  denominator  of  all  Industrial  production, 
or  work  done,  Is  energy  conversion.  The  smooth  mean 
curve  of  total  power  production,  and  the  smooth 
mean  curve  of  total  Industrial  production  are  prac- 
tically identical.  Both  are  leveling  off  due  to  Price 
System  limitations  and  natural  growth.  If  a  new 
major  industry  does  appear  In  the  Price  System  It 
will,  due  to  advancing  technology,  reach  maturity 
more  rapidly  than  any  ever  has. 
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Advance  of  Technology 


Relentlessly  Displacing  Human  Toil 


AMERICA'S  present  problems 
and  paradoxes  have  arisen 
out  of  the  conflict  between 
the  physical  realities  of  our  great  new 
technology,  and  the  social  customs, 
institutions  and  folkways  handed  down 
to  us  from  countless  ages  of  low-energy 
agrarian  civilizations.  Our  ancient 
Price  System  was  consistent  with  our 
past,  but  a  new  age  has  dawned  upon 
this  Continent. 

Our  industrial  expansion  up  to  1920 
was  accomplished  primarily  with  hand 
tools,  and  with  hand-controlled  power 
machinery.  Since  1920,  the  transition 
in  our  method  of  producing  goods  has 
been  especially  rapid.  We  are  now 
in  a  period  characterized  by  the  com- 
pletely automatic  machine. 

But  technology  Is  more  than  power 
machinery,  directly  taking  the  jobs  of 
men.  It  Is  also  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  every  phase  of  human  activity 
—  bringing  new  processes,  new 
methods,  new  synthetic  and  substitute 


materials,  new  control  and  recording 
devices.  Every  invention,  every  dis- 
covery dropped  into  the  pool  of  in- 
dustrial operations  sends  out  ripples  In 
all  directions,  resulting  in  more  inno- 
vations, more  inventions,  more  dis- 
coveries. 

hlow  is  this  cumulative  use  of  tech- 
nology affecting  our  daily  life?  It  en- 
ables us  to  produce  more  and  more 
goods,  with  fewer  and  fewer  men,  re- 
lieving humans  from  toll.  Productivity 
per  man-hour,  during  the  period  from 
1920  to  June  1933,  almost  exactly 
doubled.  It  has  continued  its  rapid 
rise,  and  modernization  speeds  on  with 
every  passing  month.  The  end  of  1939 
saw  an  all-time  high  in  industrial  pro- 
duction— and  yet,  there  are  more  than 
nine  million  employable  adults  un- 
employed! 

This,  under  a  Price  System,  is  In- 
evitable. Increasing  Technology,  un- 
der a  Price  System,  means  increasing 
unemployment.     Increasing    unemploy- 


THIS  IS  A  MACHINE  (OBSOLETE) 
THAT  MAKES  JOBS. 


ment  spells  reducing  purchasing  power, 
increased  government  spending,  rising 
debt  and  mounting  taxation,  to  the 
point  of  general  bankruptcy.  This  irre- 
versible process  leads  but  to  one  thing 
....  the  collapse  of  the  Price  System 
itself. 


STEEL  PLANTS 
MECHANIZE 


With  speed  and  accuracy  undreamed  of 
in  the  old  hand-mills,  one  man,  today, 
pulling  levers  sends  hot  strip  steel,  96 
inches  wide,  flying  through  these  mod- 
ern, continuous  finishing  stands  at 
speeds  up  to  25  miles  per  hour.  Reduc- 
ing the  total  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
a  ton  of  tin  plate  61  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  hand-mills,  these  continuous 
strip  mills  are  largely  responsible  for 
displacing  about  85,000  of  the  employes 
in  the  industry  during  recent  years. 
(Photo  courtesy  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp.) 


GIANT  AUTOMOBILE 
SHEET  METAL  PRESSES 


Not  only  does  machinery  take  over  the  jobs  of 
nnen,  but  it  now  does  work  that  men  cannot  do. 
Typical  are  the  giant  presses  which  stamp  in  one 
piece  whole  automobile  tops,  doors,  fenders, 
etc.  Shown  here  stamping  Buick  fenders,  this 
mammoth  machine  starts  and  stops  automati- 
cally! It  starts  when  the  men  shown  here  back 
away  from  it.  When  they  walk  forward  inter- 
rupting lightbeams,  seen  at  left,  photoelectric 
cells  stop  machine.  In  1904  it  required  1291 
man-hours  to  make  an  automobile;  now  it  only 
requires  about  60  man-hours.  "When  more  cars 
are  made,  machines  will  make  them."  (Photo 
courtesy  General  Motors  Sales  Corp.,  BuIck  Div.) 


MULTIPLE 
DRILLING 

Simultaneously  drilling  108  holes, 
In  the  top  and  manifold  sides  of 
Champion  engine  blocks  (Stude- 
baker),  as  well  as  the  water  cir- 
culating holes,  this  Natco  multi- 
ple spindle  machine  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  "mass  production 
of  holes".  It  has  no  difficulty  in 
handling  a  block  a  minute — or  60 
per  hour.  Just  another  machine 
that  makes  machines,  reducing 
man-hours  per  unit  of  output. 
(Photo  courtesy  Studebaker  Corp) 
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TECHNOLOGY 
ON  RAILS 

As  symbols  of  the  drive  for  modern- 
ization in  the  railroad  Industry,  the 
two  streamliners  above  pose  between 
an  early,  wood-burning  engine  and  a 
more  recent,  monster  steam  loco- 
motive. The  first  fast,  powerful,  and 
economical  streamliner  was  the  diesel- 
powered  engine,  third  from  left,  but 
more  efficient  is  the  steam-electric 
greyhound  of  the  rails,  second  from 
left.    This  streamliner  will  do  twice  as 


much  work  for  each  pound  of  fuel  used 
as  the  next  best  engine,  and  will  do 
three  times  the  mileage  between  stops 
tor  water  and  fuel — thus  cutting  down 
operating   expenses   and   personnel. 

Showing  the  magnitude  of  rail  un- 
employment are  the  figures  of  the 
average  number  of  employes  per  year 
(Class  1  carriers).  From  1920  to  1938 
employment  dropped  from  2,022,832 
to  939,    171— a  decline  of  nearly  54%. 

Besides  the  reduction  in  mileage, 
passengers,  and  freight,  the  advance 
of  technology   has   been   a    major  fac- 


tor in  forcing  the  great  drop  In  em- 
ployment. For  Instance:  between  1920 
and  1938  average  tractive  power  for 
steam  trains  increased  37%,  permit- 
ting longer  trains  and  heavier  loads, 
and  the  number  of  locomotives  de- 
creased 32%  from  64,746  to  43,810; 
between  1921  and  1938  average 
capacity  per  freight  car  increased 
16%,  from  42.5  tons  to  49.4  tons  and 
the  number  of  freight  cars  decreased 
nearly  27%  from  2,315,692  to  1,699,- 
689.  The  average  freight  train  speed 
Increased   44%   during   that   period. 


TECHNOLOGY 
ON  RUBBER 

The  world's  largest  truck!  Total 
weight:  65,000  pounds;  load:  80 
tons;  weight  loaded:  II2I/2  tons. 
Tractor  unit  is  10  feet  high.  lO'/j 
feet  wide,  25  feet  long,  and  trailer 
unit  is  12  feet  widc:  35  feet  long, 
with  10-foot  sides.  This  equipment 
Is  Dowered  by  two  200-horsepower 
butane-burning  motors  feeding  two 
125-horsepower  electric  motors  and 
operates  at  Tiger,  Mo.  (Photo  cour- 
tesy  Sinclair   Coal   Co.) 
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COAL 
CONVEYOR 

Man-hours  required  per  ton  of  coal 
mined  have  declined  since  1830  from 
12  to  less  than  II/2  man-hours,  and 
yet  less  than  a  quarter  of  all  mines 
have  been  mechanized.  Conveyors 
(right)  are  now  fast  replacing  under- 
ground cars.  Mechanical  loaders 
(below)  are  taking  a  further  toll  of 
miner's  jobs.    (Joy   Mfg.  Co.   photo.) 
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MECHANIZED 
MINES 


After  coal  is  "shot  down"  from  the  walls,  it  must  be  loaded  for  transport 
out  of  the  mine.  The  tonnage  handled  each  year  approximates  the  total 
weight  moved  in  excavating  the  Panama  Canal,  and  until  recently  this 
work  was  all  done  by  human  muscle.  This  required,  as  late  as  1923,  the 
work  of  490,000  men.  Mechanical  loaders,  now  being  installed  rapidly, 
will  displace  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  hand  loaders.  The  Jeffery  L-400 
electric  loader,  shown  below,  can  load  6  tons  per  minute.  (Jeffery  photo) 
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RADIO  NEWSPAPER 

The  radio  newspaper  in  an  exannple  of  one 
way  in  which  technology  threatens  established 
Industries  and  employment.  Its  operation 
is  simple.  A  photo-electric  cell  scans 
a  page  of  copy,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  trans- 
mitter above,  Interpreting  the  variations  of 
the  black  and  white  of  the  printed  matter 
in  terms  of  electrical  impulses.  These  impulses 
are  amplified  and  sent  over  the  a!r  by  high- 
frequency  radio  waves.  At  the  receiving  end, 
shown  at  right,  impulses  cause  varying  de- 
grees of  pressure  on  a  stylus,  reproducing  the 
original  copy.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch's 
short-wave  station  W9XZY  broadcast  Its  first 
regular  daily  transmission  late  In  1938.  Vol- 
ume I,  Number  I  is  shown  at  right.  It  con- 
sisted of  nine  pages  8I/2  inches  long  and  three 
columns  wide,  and  contained  general  news, 
photographs,  sports,  an  editorial,  cartoon, 
radio  news. 


THE  GUTENBERG  PRESS 


A  Far  Cry  From 
Early  Hand  Printing 


EARTH-MOVING 
TECHNOLOGY 


The  construction  industry,  too,  is 
speeded  up  by  technology.  TOP: 
a  giant  Tournapull  disgorges  its 
25-cubic-yard  load  on  an  earth-fill 
dann.  Loaded  by  one  huge  bite 
into  the  earth,  the  160-h.p.  Tourn- 
apull easily  distributes  its  load  at 
an  even  depth,  and  speeds  back 
for  another  trip.  When  fully 
loaded,  it  can  travel  over  rough 
ground  at  20  nn.p.h.,  considerably 
faster  than  tractor-pulled  carryalls. 
CENTER:  Straight-line  construc- 
tion of  California's  Contra  Costa 
Canal.  The  three-nnan  trimnner  in 
the  foreground  prepares  the  way 
at  100  feet  an  hour  for  the 
mechanical  concrete  layer  shown 
in  the  distance.  LOWER:  Com- 
pleting a  conduit  section  of  the 
giant  242-mile  aqueduct,  a  tribute 
to  construction  technology,  which 
can  deliver  270,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  across  desert 
and  four  mountain  ranges  to  13 
Southern  California  cities.  (Photos: 
Technocracy  Inc.,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Metropolitan 
Water  District.) 


INVASION 

OF  SYNTHETICS 


Rayon  and  other  synthetic  marvels  of  chemistry  are  displacing  silk,  and  much  wool, 
cotton,  and  linen.  On  this  battery  of  96  new  machines  started  in  operation  last  year 
at  Painesville,  Ohio,  rayon  is  produced  in  one  vertical  sequence,  from  viscose  solution 
to  yarn,  in  5  minutes  instead  of  the  previously  required  85  hours.  (Photo  courtesy 
Industrial  Rayon  Corporation.) 
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RAYON 
REVOLUTION 

Production  and  employment  indices 
of  the  rayon  industry  paint  this 
startling  picture  of  technological 
unemployment.  Almost  invariably 
since  1924,  every  time  production 
increased,  man-hours-per-unit-pro- 
duced  decreased,  preventing  total 
employment,  since  1929,  from  fol- 
lowing production  upwards.  In  1937 
the  U.  S.  rayon  industry  produced 
a  total  of  312,236,000  pounds 
and  employed  58,000  persons,  &x\ 
average  for  the  year  of  5,383 
pounds  per  employe.  The  plant 
pictured  above  employs  900  per- 
sons and  is  expected  to  produce 
12,000,000  pounds  of  rayon  per 
year,  averaging  13,333  pounds  pro- 
duced   per  year   per   employe. 
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DEATH  OF  A 
LABOR  UNION 


The  tobacco  industry  has  long  been  an  out- 
standing example  of  an  industry  which  has 
consistently  substituted  machines  for  men. 
This  graph  shows  how  employment  has 
steadily  declined  while  production  has 
steadily  increased,  effectively  causing  the 
death  of  one  of  America's  strongest,  "silk 
shirt"  labor  unions.  Remember  Samuel 
Gompers,  its  president? 


MECHANICAL 
CIGAR  MAKING 


This  four-operator  cIgar-makIng  machine  for  automatically  rolling  long- 
filler  cigars  increases  production  per  man-hour  more  than  38  percent 
above  hand  methods.  One  of  the  first  major  technological  invasions  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  It  was  a  big  factor  in  cutting  employment  by  one- 
half  in  spite  of  rising  production.  Newer  machines,  producing  more  with 
fewer   operators,   are   now   available.   (Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics   photo.) 
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PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Oil  refineries  have  changed  from  handl-  various  products  flow  out  the  other  end. 

ing  small   batches  of  a  few  barrels  at  In    1937,     refinery    production    was  up 

once  to  a   practically  continuous  auto-  19%  over    1929,  while  nnan-hours  were 

matic  process  in  which  crude  oil  goes  26%  below  1 929 — proof  that  now,  more 

into   one   end   of  the   system,   and   the  production   does   not   mean   more  jobs. 
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PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 


Every  phase  of  the  petroleum  industry — prospecting, 
drilling,  refining — is  rapidly  improving  its  methods  and 
equipment.  As  a  result  of  all  these  technological  Im- 
provements, the  number  of  man-hours  required  per 
billion  B.T.U.'s  of  finished  production  has  decreased 
amazingly.  From  a  figure  of  275.9  man-hours  per 
billion  B.T.U.'s  In  1880,  the  labor  requirements  dropped 
to  50.2  man-hours  in  1929,  and  30.5  man-hours  in  1937 
—  an  overall  increase  in  efficiency  of  more  than 
900    percent.'     (Photo    courtesy    Richfield    Oil    Corp.) 
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Changing  Agriculture 


Mass  Production  In  The  Fields 


ONCE  there  were  no  farmers. 
It  wasn't  until  the  discovery 
that  food  could  be  grown  by 
planting  and  tending  a  seed  that  agri- 
culture began.  And  then,  for  centur- 
ies, the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  harvest- 
ing of  crops  has  nneant  arduous  hand 
labor,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  for  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  world's  population. 

But  the  past  few  decades  have  seen 
a  tremendous  change  in  American  ag- 
riculture; more  progress  has  been 
made  during  these  relatively  few 
years  than  in  all  the  centuries  gone 
before.  The  farming  methods  of  our 
American  great-grandfathers  had  more 
in  common  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  farmer  than  with  those  of  the 
American  farmer  of  today. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  80  percent 
of  the  U.  S.  population  were  on  the 
farm.  Today,  only  20  percent  are  on 
the  farm,  and  80  percent  are  in  the 
city.  In  1787,  the  birth-year  of  the 
Constitution,  19  farmers  fed  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  one  person 
in  the  city.  Today,  19  persons  on  the 
farm  produce  enough  for  themselves 
and  56  city-dwellers — plus  enough  for 
more  than  ten  other  persons.  Basic 
factor  behind  these  trends  is  the  ris- 
ing use  of  technology.   While  the  out- 


put per  industrial  worker  increased  39 
percent  between  1910  and  1930,  the 
output  per  man  on  the  farm  increased 
4!  percent.  The  shift  to  mechanical 
farming  is  easily  seen  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  9,000,000  fewer  horses  on 
farms  in    1932  than  in    1918. 

Effect  of  the  increasing  mechan- 
ization of  America's  farms  is  the 
rapidly  decreasing  amount  of  man- 
labor  used  per  unit  of  production.  Be- 
tween the  periods  1878-82  and  1928- 
32,  the  man-hours  used  to  produce  an 
acre  of  100  bushels  of  wheat  dropped 
from  129  to  49,  or  62  percent.  During 
this  time,  the  man-hours  used  to 
produce  an  acre  of  100  bushels  of 
corn  dropped  from  180  to  104,  or  42 
percent;  man-hours  per  500-pound 
gross-weight  bales  of  cotton  (least  af- 
fected by  technology  of  the  three) 
dropped  from  304  to  235,  or  22  per- 
cent. 

Contributions  making  possible  the 
increase  in  productivity  have  ccr^e 
from  many  sources  and  not  alone  from 
the  invention,  improvement,  and  use 
of  machinery  and  power.  Major  con- 
tributions have  come  through  the  In- 
troduction, adaption,  and  improve- 
ment of  plants  and  livestock;  the  In- 
creased ability  to  meet  the  challenges 


Scientific   Control    Increases  Yields 


of  Insects,  pests,  and  diseases;  and  the 
mcrease  in  knowledge  relating  to  j-he 
use  and  replenishment  of  soils.  Plant- 
ing of  hybrid  corn,  for  instance,  yield- 
ing 15  to  20  percent  more  corn  cer 
acre,  accounted  for  a  part  of  last 
year's  surplus  corn.  Livestock  are  pro- 
ducing more  meat  and  milk  for  a  giv- 
en quantity  of  food  consumed  than 
ever  before. 

The  production  of  food  on  this  Con- 
tinent is  becoming  a  scientific,  highly 
mechanized,  mass-production  industry. 
Science  and  technology  are  decreeing 
that  once  again  there  shall  be  no  farm- 
ers. Biologists,  chemists,  technologists, 
and   engineers  will   produce  our  food. 

In  the  meantime,  these  trends  under 
the  Price  System  are  resulting  in:  Idle 
Humans  (page  20)  and  "Surplus"  food 
(page  22). 


HYDROLOGY 

Controlling  U.S.  rivers  makes  pos- 
sible the  irrigation  and  cultivation 
of  millions  of  formerly  unusable 
acres  of  land.  This,  coupled  with 
power  generation  for  rural  electrifi- 
cation, adds  to  America's  increas- 
ing capacity  to  produce  an  agricul- 
tural abundance.  Shown  here  Is  the 
new  Marshal  Ford  Dam,  on  the 
Colorado  River  of  Texas,  near  Aus- 
tin. (Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.) 


SCIENTIFIC 

GROUND  PREPARATION 

The  millions  of  little  dams  in  this  giant  waffle  reduce 
soil  erosion  by  wind  and  water.  Instead  of  creating 
gullies,  the  great  quantity  of  water  from  heavy  rains 
and  melting  snow  is  permitted  to  soak  into  the 
ground,  forming  a  sub-spil  reservoir,  increasing  yields. 


PLANTING 
MASS  SEED 

A  tractor  pulls  this  three-row  beet  seeder  across 
a  vast  California  field.  In  the  desperate  cost- 
reducing  competition  between  the  sugar  beet  and 
sugar  cane  growers,  use  of  labor-eliminating  tech- 
nology is  the  weapon.  Beet  sugar  production  per 
man-hour  increased  197  percent  between  1919  and 
1935.    (Photo   courtesy   Agricultural    Engineering.) 
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MECHANICAL 
BEAN  THRESHER 

Sensational  new  bean  thresher  which  is  destined 
to  relieve  thousands  of  farmhands  from  stoop- 
labor.  Large  models  thresh  and  sack  all  kinds  of 
beans   at    a     rate    of   60   to   75   sacks   per   hour. 

(U.   of  Cal.,    Davis   Experimental   Station   photo.) 
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DEEP 
PLOWING 

Giant  plows  such  as  these  really  get 
down  to  earth.  Plowing  six  feet 
deep  allows  excess  surface  water  to 
soak  down  for  future  use.  Aerating 
certain  types  of  soil  by  means  of 
deep  plowing  greatly  increases 
yields.  A  farmer  near  Santa  Ana, 
California,  reports  that  such  treat- 
ment of  his  lima  bean  field  resulted 
in  a  yield  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Reclaiming  devasted 
lands  is  another  function  of  these 
six-footers,  pulled  by  five  diesel 
tractors.   (Post   Brothers   photo.) 
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SEEDING 
TECHNOLOGY 


The  small  "family-sized"  farm  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  vast  "tractor-sized"  farm. 
Below,  a  modern  54-foot  grain  drill  is  planting  wheat.  The  operator,  more  a  mechanic 
than  a  farmer,  can  sow  140  acres  in  an  8-hour  day  with  this  equipment.  Statistics 
show  a  steady  increase  in  large-scale  corporation  farming,  resulting  in  greatly  in- 
creased efficiency,  but  also  In  the  decrease  of  the  traditional  American  self-sufficient 
farm  family.  Migration  of  the  large,  surplus  farm  population  would  be  greater  were 
it  not  for  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  city.  (Photo  courtesy  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumers'   Guide.) 


MECHANICAL 
CORN  PICKER 


One  man  operates  this  grotesque  marvel  of 
American  inventive  genious  that  can  pick,  husk, 
and  crib  five  acres  of  corn  during  the  time  it 
takes  a  man  to  perform  the  same  operations  by 
hand  on  only  one  acre.  It  is  estimated  by  agri- 
cultural economists  that  the  70,000  mechanical 
corn  pickers  in  the  U.S.  are  displacing  more  than 
200,000  farm  laborers.  In  1938  only  13%  of  the 
corn  acreage  was  harvested  mechanically.  Inevit- 
able wide-spread  use  of  the  picker  will  spell 
"relief"  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more  farm 
hands.    (Photo  courtesy  Agricultural  Engineering.) 


MECHANICAL 
COTTON  PICKER 

Mechanization  of  two  of  the  major  hand  opera- 
tions in  cotton  production  is  now  a  reality.  Cotton 
choppers  have  been  developed  (see  opposite 
page)  and  mechanical  cotton  pickers  have  proven 
successful.  Capable  of  picking  1000  pounds  per 
hour,  more  than  the  average  that  can  be  picked 
by  hand  in  two  full  weeks,  mechanical  cotton 
pickers  threaten  the  jobs  of  four  million  pickers. 
(Photo   courtesy    international    Harvester   Co.) 
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BABY  ALL-CROP 
COMBINE 

Permitting  more  complete  mechanization 
of  the  small  farm,  this  baby  all-crop 
combine  cuts  a  40-inch  swath,  is  econom- 
ical, and  permits  the  small  farmer  to  do 
his  own  harvesting  without  hiring  extra 
help.  It  is  shown  here  harvesting  orchard 
grass.  With  the  new  low-priced,  power 
equipment  recently  introduced,  the  small 
farmer  today  can  reduce  man-hours  per 
acre  to  a  new  low.  (Photo  courtesy  Allis- 
Chalmers.) 


MECHANICAL  HOE 

The  man  with  the  hoe  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. Successfully  demonstrating  that 
back-breaking  toil  with  a  hoe  on  a 
modern  farm  is  no  longer  neecssary,  the 
all-crop  chopper,  or  thinner,  is  rapidly 
displacing  hand  labor.  The  Dixie  Cotton 
Chopper,  pictured  here,  is  used  to  thin 
out  the  rows  of  young  cotton  plants,  one 
of  the  major  operations  is  raising  cotton, 
usually  done  by  hand.  With  this  machine 
two  men  can  do  the  work  of  a  whole 
crew  of  men  with  hoes.  (Photo  courtesy 
U.   S.    Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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MECHANICAL 
BEET  HARVESTER 

Automatically  pulling  and  topping  beets 
in  a  single  operation,  this  iron  and  rubber 
field-hand  is  taking  the  place  of  thousands 
of  seasonal  laborers  in  the  beet  fields  or 
California.  The  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion has  granted  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia $70,000  to  "develop  labor-saving 
machinery  for  use  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets"  and  improve  existing  ma- 
chines. (Photo  courtesy  Bureau  of  Agri. 
Chem.  and   Engineering,   U.S.   Dept.  Agri.) 
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IDLE  HUMANS 


A  Problem  The  Price  System  Can't  Solve 


MORE  frequent,  now,  are  ad- 
missions by  our  so-called 
leaders  that  wide-spread  un- 
employment is  here  to  stay,  and  in- 
crease. But  during  the  past  decade, 
businessmen  have  claimed  that  if  con- 
fidence and  prosperity  were  restored, 
industry  would  soon  absorb  the  bulk 
of  the  unemployed.  This  wishful  think- 
ing was  given  a  conclusive  test,  when, 
in  October,  World  War  II  boomed 
U.  S.  industrial  production  to  a  level 
that  was  5%  above  I929's  average. 
Yet,  when  our  politicians  and  business- 
men got  through  rubbing  their  eyes, 
there  was  the  same  old  pool  of  un- 
employed still  with  us.  As  Technocracy 
had  predicted,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  idle  humans  was  absorbed  by  in- 
dustry. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
the  unemployed  population,  like  Annie, 
just  isn't  going  to  work  here  any  more. 
The  unemployed  are  no  longer  needed 
as  producers.  But,  without  the  tre- 
mendous government  expenditures  for 


relief,  they  could  not  even  continue 
to  function  as  consumers  of  industry's 
goods,  and  the  economic  clock  would 
abruptly  stop.  Relief,  therefore,  is 
much  less  a  humanitarian  gesture  than 
a  business  necessity.  Individually  we 
have  become  unimportant  as  produc- 
ers,  but  indlspensible  as  consumers. 

Our  mature  Price  System  has  no 
means  by  which  to  check  the  growth 
o^-  Its  supply  of  idle  humans.  Re- 
employment by  private  industry  or 
agriculture  is  out  of  the  question.  This 
fact  is  substantiated  by  the  U.  S. 
Government's  $13,000,000  survey  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee. 
The  committee's  survey,  reported  in 
its  "Technological  Trends  and  Nation- 
al Policy"  (1937),  proves  that  "every 
decline  In  production  results  in  a  more 
than  proportional  decline  In  employ- 
ment, and  every  increase  In  produc- 
tion results  in  a  less  than  proportional 
increase  In  employment."  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  that  "we  must  con- 
trive  to   Increase   the   volume   of   pro- 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 


duction  at  a  rate  which  is  faster  than 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  labor 
supply,  or  else  we  face  the  problem  of 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  un- 
employment." But  alas,  even  this  only 
hope  is  only  a  hope! 

How  many  idle  humans  has  America 
the  world's  wealthiest  nation?  Ten  mill- 
ion? It's  about  that.  Some  say  more, 
some  say  less;  only  estimates  are  avail- 


PATHETIC 
FUTILITY 

At  left  are  shown  some  of  the 
4000  New  York  women  and  girls 
who  stood  In  line  one  day  last 
year,  each  hoping  to  get  one  of 
12  available  Health  Dept.  jobs — 
at  $18  per  week.  Increasing  in 
frequency  are  events  blasting  the 
fallacious  Idea  that  "none  of  the 
unemployed  would  work  even  if 
qiven  a  chance." 


able.  But  ten  million  unennployed  are 
a  large  part  of  the  population — one 
person  in  every  thirteen.  Ten  million 
people,  holding  hands,  could  make 
four  lines  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York. 

All  evidence  points  to  continued  in- 
crease of  unemployment,  as  long  as 
the  Price  System  can  be  held  together. 
But  the  days  of  the  Price  System  are 
numbered.  How  will  today's  idle  hu- 
mans fare  in  the  New  America?  See 
page  twenty-nine. 


MUTE 
EVIDENCE 

Daily  events  emphasize  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  America's  un- 
solved unemployment  problem. 
Shown  above,  in  Los  Angeles,  is 
one  of  thousands  of  lines  of 
America's  unemployed  waiting 
turn  to  receive  "surplus"  food. 
Clippings,  top-right,  are  mute 
evidence  of  increasingly  desper- 
ate position  of  governments  in 
the  face  of  increasing  loads;  low- 
er clipping  relates  another  ex- 
ample of  the  odds  against  find- 
ing a  job. 
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"SURPLUS"  FOOD . . . 


The  Paradox  Of  Abundance  In  A  Price  System 


THE  Price  System  depends,  for  its 
very  existence,  upon  a  condition 
wherein  commodities  are  suf- 
ficiently scarce  to  permit  their  sale  al- 
a  price.  But  science  and  technology 
have  increased  agricultural  productiv- 
ity on  this  Continent  to  such  an  extent 
that,  within  the  past  decade,  nearly 
every  crop  has  been  artificially  cur- 
tailed, so  that  scarcity,  price,  and  j-he 


Price  System  could  be  maintained. 
Agriculture  stands  face  to  face  with 
+he  problem  of  a  capacity  to  produce 
that  Is  increasing  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  the  population  to 
buy  its   products. 

Rather  than  to  sanely  consider 
abandoning  our  dying  Price  System  of 
scarcity,  in  favor  of  a  system  capable 
of    distributing    our    available    abund- 


ance. Price  System  leaders  continue 
their  frantic  attempts  to  maintain 
artificial  scarcity.  These  attempts  in- 
clude: 

—  (I)  Government  payments  to 
farmers  to   not-grow  crops; 

—  (2)  Destruction  of  products  al- 
ready grown,  by  dumping,  burning,  or 
plowing  under. 

—  (3)  Storage  of  unsaleable  "sur- 
pluses" by  government  agencies  and 
growers'  associations; 

—  (4)  Government-subsidized  ex- 
ports, the  virtual  giving  away  of 
America's  abundance  to  foreigners  be- 
cause It  can't  be  sold  at  home; 

—  (5)  The  purchase  of  "surpluses" 
by  the   government   for  free   distribu- 


DUMPING 
ORANGES 

Long  famed  for  the  taste  of  Its 
superb  oranges,  California  is  be- 
coming notorious  for  the  billions  of 
its  oranges  which  no  one  tastes. 
Some  of  them  are  shown  here 
being  mechanically  dumped  near 
Anaheim,  California,  soon  to  be 
sprayed  with  oil.  Thus,  oranges 
remain  expensive  and  scarce. 
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tlon  to  the  needy  through  regular 
trade  channels,  giving  the  jobber, 
wholesaler,  and  retailer  their  "cut" 
while  subsidizing  the  farmer — putting 
them  all  on  relief. 

Already,  since  1933  when  the  feder- 
al government  began  in  earnest  its 
curtailment  and  destruction  programs, 
the  AAA  has  paid  to  farmers  nearly 
3  billion  dollars  in  return  for  cooperat- 
ing in  withholding  abundance.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  has  loaned 
them  nearly  6  billion  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, some  1 1/2  billion  dollars  have  been 
loaned  by  the  Farm  Security  Admini- 
stration, the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration,   etc. 

Every  attempt  by  government  and 
private  agencies  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  crumbling  Price  System,  by  arti- 
ficially maintaining  scarcity  against 
the  growing  pressure  of  potential 
abundance,  is  at  the  great  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer — every  American! 

How  long  can  the  rising  tide  of 
abundance  be  withstood  by  the  Price 
System?  How  long  will  the  American 
sucker  be  content  to  be  cheated  by 
his  own  ignorance  and  inertia,  out  of 
the  early  arrival  of  the  New  America 
of  real  abundance? 


DUMPED 
POTATOES 


When  more  potatoes  are  grown 
than  can  be  sold,  though  peo- 
ple go  hungry,  potatoes  are 
dumped  to  maintain  prices. 
"Surplus"  potatoes  thus 
dumped  are  pictured  here  as 
they  lay  last  summer  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  near  Shatter, 
California.  In  the  top  photo 
note  man  with  sack  inspecting 
dumps  for  potatoes  not  yet 
sprayed  with  poison  which  does 
not  affect  animals  but  makes 
humans  sick.  In  the  second 
photo  note  truck  dumping  more 
potatoes.  (Technocracy  Inc. 
photos— I  1835-1.) 
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STORING 
BUTTER 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Mfrs., 
offer,  as  a  solution  of  Price  System 
problems,  the  slogan:  "More  goods, 
for  more  people."  This  is  excellent  as  a 
wish,  but  only  a  "bromide"  as  a  solu- 
tion. "More  goods"  is  proving  the 
demise  of  the  Price  System,  because 
the  Price  System  cannot  distribute  it  to 
"more  people".  Here  is  some  of  the 
more  than  100  million  pounds  of  "sur- 
plus" butter  in  cold  storage.  (Photo 
courtesy    U.   S.    Dept.   of  Agriculture.) 


STORED 
WHEAT 

Kansas  City  freight 
yards  and  grain  ele- 
vators gorged  with 
wheat.  Declining  ex- 
ports and  greater 
yields  have  intensified 
the  storage  problem 
of  increasing  "sur- 
pluses". Still  on  hand 
is  wheat  harvested 
more  than  ten  years 
ago.  Desperately  try- 
ing to  stem  the  tide 
of  plenty,  to  main- 
tain price,  the  U.  S. 
has  greatly  curtailed 
permissible  acreages 
and  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in 
wheat  export  subsid- 
ies, amounting  to  as 
much  as  3 3 1/2  cents 
per  bushel. 


RESTRICTING 
PRODUCTION 

In  keeping  wi+h  the  Price  System  necessity  of 
restricting  abundance,  the  Agricultural  Prorate 
Commission  of  California  issues  to  farmers 
tomato  prorate  stamps,  controlling  the  volume 
and    price    of   tomatoes    marketed. 


Tomato 
Proration 

1939 
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GIVING  AWAY 
THE  SURPLUS 

While  trying  to  reduce  price- 
depressing  "surpluses",  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  forced 
to  give  away  food  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  without  any- 
thing in  return.  Persons  on  relief 
receive  Food  Stamps,  free,  to  be 
exchanged  at  their  grocery  store 
for  "surplus"-labeled  food.  (U.S. 
Dept.   of  Agriculture   photo.) 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FEDEIRAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


WHEAT  CROP  INSURANCE  POLICY 

(Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  approved  Feb.  16,  1938) 


The  wheat  crop  insurance  program  administered  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insu^n 
agricultural  program  administered  by  the  Unittd  States  Department  c^t-Acncultur 


In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  stipulated /ire, 
tion  upon  which  this  policy  is  issued,  a  copy-t5T  which 
contract,  and  of  the  stipulations  m^uk.  hcrcirl  arid  in  ridel 


msures 

cf 


[oration  is  part  of  the  general 


ts  cq^i\.\lcnt,  thAag^tiftmcnis  contained  in  llie  applica- 
creto  iVidVhich  is  Tier^J>y^prcssIy  made  a  part  of  this 
icrcon,\thaFederalXrop  Insurance  Corporation  hereby 


Egainst  loss  in  yield  of  wheat  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  this  contract. 
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SUBSIDIZING 
WHEAT  PRICES 


Neatest  crop-juggling  technique 
is  government  wheat  Insurance 
(sample  policy  at  left).  Farmers 
pay  premiums  on  policy  with  sur- 
plus wheat  and  the  government 
then  will  repay  (in  wheat)  all  fu- 
ture losses  if  crop  runs  below 
75%  of  predetermined  expected 
yield,  due  to  weather  or  pests.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Ever  Normal 
Granary  continues  to  pile  up  its 
unsold  wheat. 
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BREAKDOWN 


End  Of  Scarcity  Imminent 
As  Price  System  Breaks  Down 


T 


'HE  entire  analysis  and  synthesis  of  Technocracy  is 
based  upon  the  discovery  that  a  scarcity  social 
economy  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  install  large- 
scale  technology  and  also  continue  to  operate  as  a  Price 
System.  The  past  year  dramatically  provided  further  proof 
that  the  increasing  use  of  technology 
is  creating  unprecedented  paradoxes 
within  the  social  system  which  are  caus- 
ing the  breakdown  of  the  entire  Price 
System. 

Making  it  possible  continually  to 
produce  more  with  less  human  effort, 
technology  Is  constantly  reducing  man- 
hours  of  labor  required  to  produce 
each  unit  of  output  (see  page  6).  Thus, 
as  shown  in  the  theoretical  curves  of 
Figure  I,  curve  B,  representing  man- 
hours-per-unit-of-output,  has  constant- 
ly declined  as  large-scale  technology 
has  been  Introduced.  Curve  A.  repre- 
senting total  production  in  Industry, 
has  followed  the  familiar  "S-curve"  and 
has  leveled  off  (see  page  4).  These 
trends  produce  the  curve  that  Is  whip- 
ping the   Price  System — curve  C. 


FIG.  I— GROWTH  CURVES.   A.  total  production;  B. 
man-hours    per    unit   of   output;    C,    total    nnan-hours. 


This  curve,  representing  total  em- 
ployment (the  source,  in  the  Price 
System,  of  wages  and  salaries),  is  de- 
rived mathematically  from  curves  B 
and  A  (man-hours-per-unit-of-output 
times  total-number-of-u nits-produced). 
In  spite  of  the  decline  of  curve  B  be- 
fore 1920,  the  rapid  rise  in  production 
was  enough  to  maintain  and.  In  fact, 
increase  total  employment  (curve  C). 
However,  as  production  leveled  off, 
curve  B  (decreasing  man-hours-per- 
unlt)  began  pulling  total-man-hours 
down  with  it.  Actual  statistics  of  em- 
ployment prove  that  total  employment 
has  closely  followed  curve  C,  reaching, 
in  1919,  a  peak  to  which  it  has  never 
returned,  even  when  rroduction  has 
risen  to,  and  exceeded,  its   1929  level. 


DEBT 


1929-39 


BANK  DEBT 

Except  U.  S.  Securities 


1929   1930   1931   1932   1933   1934   1935   1936   1937   1938   1939 


The  effects  of  these  seemingly 
simple  factors  are  shaking  the  scarcity 
Price  System  to  Its  foundations.  For 
example: 

Figure  3  schematically  shows  that 
through  1929  the  'American  Way" 
operated  fairly  well  as  a  system  of 
free  enterprise.  It  also  shows  that  a 
prosperity  year  such  as  1936  was  made 
"prosperous"  only  by  government  sub- 
sidy and  that  already  America  had 
permanent  pools  of  idle  men,  Idle  ma- 
chines,  and   idle  money. 

Figure  2  furnishes  further  striking 
evidence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  field 
of  private  enterprise.  This  chart  shows 
why  there  are  pools  of  idle  private 
money;  the  government  has  become 
the  nation's  banker.  Without  govern- 
ment participation  In  the  field  of  lend- 
ing the  total  debt  curve  would  have 
sunk  to  a  low  level.  Due  to  the  slowing 
of  the  rate  of  Increase  of  production 
(see  page  4),  investment  opportunities 
for  expansion  have  almost  ceased. 
Government  has  become  the  only 
agency  able  to  take  the  risk  of  lending 
to  prevent  bankruptcy.  These  are 
symptoms  of  an  unhealthy  financial 
system;  if  government  ceases  to  be 
banker,   collapse  follows. 

Figure  4  shows  that  In  spite  of  the 
possession  by  this  Continent  of  the 
world's     most     magnificent     array     of 

FIG.  2— DEBT.  As  private  capital 
fails  to  maintain  the  required  debt 
expansion,  the  government  is  forc- 
ed to  do  it — as  long  as  it  can. 
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FIG.  3— FRAMEWORK  Of  THE  AMERICAN  PRICE  SYSTEM. 
Schematic  representation  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Price  Systenn. 
(See  "Within  The  Framework",  June  1939  issue,  The  TECHNOCRAT.) 


natural  resources  and  installed  technology,  the 
decline  of  the  Price  System  has  forced  19 
million  families — or  two-thirds  of  all  families 
— in  the  U.S.  to  fight  poverty  and  actual 
starvation  (1935-36),  with  incomes  below 
$1,500  a  year. 

All  the  above  factors  are  operating  in 
directions  that  are  unidirectional  and  irrevers- 
ible. The  pattern  of  the  American  Price 
System  is  permanently  fixed;  It  cannot  be 
repaired  or  remedied,  It  can  only  be  replaced. 
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What  is  our  political  system  doing  about 
it?  Since  our  political  operators  (from  top 
to  bottom)  do  not  see  (or  will  not  face)  the 
total  problem,  their  actions  consist  of  placing 
soft  plaster  in  the  great  cracks  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  Price  System  dam  that  is  now 
holding  back  abundance  on  this  Continent.  As 
these  cracks  get  wider,  a  debacle  Impends 
....  unless  Technocracy's  design  for  a  scien- 
tifically balanced  productive  and  distributive 
system,  a  Technate,   is  brought  into  use. 


FIG.  4— INCOME  LEVELS.  Showing 
America's  failure  to  provide  economic 
security.  (Nat.  Resources  Com.,  1935-36.) 
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STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA, 
COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  ss 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
f^red  Swan,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation  i,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
aho  e  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933, 
embodied  in  section  53/,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to-wi1 : 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  RD  11833-34  Area,  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc  ,  Editor,  Fred  Swan;  Managing  Edi- 
tor, Richard  Carpenter  all  with  addresses  at  1007 
So.   Grand  Ave  ,   Los  Angeles,   California 

2  That  the  owner  is:  (if  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock  If  not 
owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those 
of  each  individual   member,   must  be  given.) 

RD  11833-34  Area,  Technocracy,  Inc,  1007 
S  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  is  a 
Regional  unit  of  Technocracv,  Inc.,  Continental 
Headquarters,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
a  non-profit,  membership  organization,  no  stock- 
holders- 

The  officers  of  R  D.  11833-34  Area,  Technoc- 
racv, Inc.  are;  F.  E.  Wysong,  Director,  L,  M. 
Young,  Chief  of  Staff;  F.  Winterich,  Secretary; 
E  L.  Winter,  Treasurer;  W  T.  Mallory,  Governor 
of  Organization;  J  Taylor,  Governor  of  Research; 
R  Wilson,  Governor  cf  Finance;  A.  H.  Swan, 
Governor  of  Public  Speaking;  R.  Carpenter, 
Chairman  of  Publications  Committee;  E  J.  Arnt, 
Special  Governor:  all  with  post  office  addresses  at 
1007   S.   Grand  Ave  ,   Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secu- 
rity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated  by  him. 

FRED  SWAN. 
Sv/orn   to   and   subscribed   before    me    this  9th 
dav  of  November,   1939. 
(SEAL)  Myrtle  V    Hitchcock. 

(My  commission  expires  April  15,  1941  ) 
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TECHNOCRACY 


Applying  Science  For  A 
New  America  Of  Abundance 


THE  perplexing  problems  reviewed 
in  this  issue  of  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT are  serious.  All  present 
attempts  of  our  political  leaders  are 
aimed  in  a  direction  that  is  away  from 
the  path  to  progress.  These  so-called 
leaders  want  to  go  back  —  back  to 
some  hypothetical  year  of  "prosper- 
ity", back  to  a  type  of  operations  that 
was  seemingly  successful  in  the  roaring 
nineteen-twenties,  back  to  a  system  of 
administration  designed  for  a  hand  and 
shovel  civilization. 

Technocracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  that  we  take  inventory  of 
what  we  have — and  go  on  from  here. 

What  have  we  on  this  Continent? 
With  8%  of  the  world's  population, 
we  have  approximately  half  the  essen- 
tial natural  resources  of  the  world;  the 
largest  and  most  complete  array  of 
technological  equipment  ever  seen  on 
any  continental  area  is  here  installed; 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  elec- 
trical and  other  forms  of  extraneous 
(non-human)  energy  on  this  Continent 
is  nine  times  the  world  average;  the 
trained  technical  personnel  here  in 
North  America  exceeds  In  numbers  the 
technical  personnel  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

fechnocracy  states  that  to  continue, 
under  political  management,  to  de- 
plete our  resources  by  sending  them 
abroad,  to  curtail  abundance  by  arti- 
ficial means  to  enforce  scarcity  and 
price,  to  continue  to  hold  millions  of 
persons  on  relief  and  in  poverty,  Is 
Continental  treason.  Technocracy 
states  further  that  the  only  limitation 
upon  consumption  on  this  Continent 
must  be  our  physical  capacity  to  con- 
sume; that  abundance  Is  now  dictated 
and   must  be  distributed. 

This  end  cannot  be  attained  under  a 


Price  System  where  distribution  Is 
effected  through  wages  and  salaries 
which  are  constantly  declining  quan- 
tities. It  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  full  use  of  our  power  and  ma- 
chinery. The  result  of  such  use  will  un- 
avoidably be:  (I)  minimum  use  of 
man-power;  (2)  the  world's  (and  his- 
tory's) highest  standard  of  living  (18 
to  20  times  the  consumption  of   1929); 

(3)  a    high   standard   of   public   health; 

(4)  universal  education  and  training  for 
youth;  (5)  early  retirement  age,  45; 
(6)  ample,  usable,  leisure  for  all;  and  (7) 
security  for  the  whole  population  from 
birth   until  death. 

HIGH  LOAD-FACTOR 

The  achievement  of  these  ends  will 
result  only  from  a  centralized  direction 
with  a  social  organization  buill-  along 
functional  lines,  similar  to  that  of  the 
operating  force  of  any  large  functional 
unit  of  the  present,  such  as  the  tele- 
phone system  or  the  power  system 
(not  including,  of  course,  the  (inancial 
superstructure).  An  understanding  of 
the  requirements  of  the  functional  con- 
trol of  the  North  American  Contineni 
is  found  In  Lessons  21  and  22  of  the 
TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE. 

We  find,  therein,  that  one  of  the 
first  requisites  is  that  a  constant,  high 
load-factor  of  all  operating  units  mjst 
be  maintained.  Thus,  the  increasingly 
violent  fluctuations  of  industrial  pro- 
duction (see  page  5)  must  be  ironed 
out.  Impossible  as  this  is  in  the  Price 
System,  it  can  and  must  be  done 
through  the  functional  coordination  of 
all  operations  of  the  Continent.  Non- 
oscillatory,  physical  operation  at  high 
load-factor  demands  not  only  a  func- 
tional organization  of  society  but  a 
mechanism  of  distribution  that  will:  (a) 
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insure  a  continuous  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  to  every  member 
of  the  population:  (b)  enable  all  goods 
and  services  to  be  measured  in  a  com- 
mon physical  denominator  (Instead  of 
the  Price  System's  variable  units  cf 
value);  (c)  allow  the  high  standard  of 
living  for  the  whole  population  to  be 
arbitrarily  set  as  an  independent  vari- 
able, and  (d)  insure  continuous  balance 
between   production  and  consumption. 

Such  a  mechanism  for  measuring 
with  a  non-variable  physical  common 
denominator  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
physical  cost  of  production,  namely, 
the  energy  degradation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  Incomes 
can  be  granted  In  denominations  of 
energy  conversion  available  for  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be 
lost,  saved,  stolen  or  given  away.  (See 
description  of  Energy  Certificate  in 
TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE). 
All  adult  incomes  are  to  be  made 
equal  (although  purchases  made  need 
not  be  Identical)  and  larger-  probably, 
than   the   average  ability   to   consume. 

Such  an  organization  has  no  pre- 
cedent In  any  of  the  political  forms. 
It  is  neither  a  democracy,  an  aristoc- 
racy, a  plutocracy,  a  dictatorship,  no' 
any  of  the  other  familiar  forms  of 
Price  System  government  imposed 
upon  the  physical  processes  of  living. 
It  Is,  instead,  a  Technocracy,  a  govern- 
ment of  function  designed  and  built 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  job 
in  hand.  The  design  of  the  Technate 
is  not  the  result  of  anybody's  wishes; 
the  form  Is  dictated  by  the  problem. 
It  Is  the  only  design  which  uses  fhe 
physical  factors  of  the  problem  as  a 
basis  for  the  solution. 
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THE  MASS  MOVEMENT 


Technocracy  Inc.  Prepares  The 
Way    For    The    New    America 


When  Technocracy  first  burst  into 
the  headlines  of  nearly  every  news- 
paper In  North  America  as  1932  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  everybody  was 
awed,  few  understood  what  it  was  all 
about.  The  findings  of  Technocracy 
were  too  new  to  the  American  mind 
to  be  grasped;  Technocracy's  scientific 
design  for  a  new  America  was  too 
"amazing". 

Today,  It  Is  a  different  matter; 
Technocracy's  greatest  ally — the  trend 
of  events — is  forcing  people,  as  never 


before,  to  realize  that  past  centuries 
of  scarcity  and  toil  are  passing,  that 
a  new  era  of  leisure  and  plenty  is  upon 
us. 

Never  yet  has  a  fundamenta'  social 
change,  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  whole  population,  been  brought 
about  by  a  predetermined  effort  of 
the  majority  of  any  population.  But 
this  is  being  done  today. 

We,  on  this  Continent,  are  passing 
through  the  first  real  social  change  in 
history,    leaving    ages    of    scarcity    be- 


hind. Technocracy  Inc.  has  the  only 
predetermined  design  for  the  func- 
tional social  state  of  the  new  America. 
None  other  has  appeared;  nowhere  is 
there  to  be  found  any  evidence  that 
any  organized  body — besides  Technoc- 
racy Inc. — has  ascertained  the  solution 
to  the  unique  problem  of  science  and 
society.  The  building  of  a  mass  move- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  Is 
imperative.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  lead- 
ing the  way. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVITIES 

In  educating  the  people  of  this 
Continent  to  a  realization  of  the 
conditions  behind  America's  unique 
social  crisis,  and  in  organizing  them 
into  a  functionally  capable  body, 
the  membership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  many  and  varied  activities, 
is  constantly  organizing  more.  In 
this  non-profit,  educational  organi- 
zation there  is  a  place  for  every  tal- 
ent. Pictured  here:  sports,  publicity, 
radio  network,  newsreel  and  educa- 
tional movies.  On  the  opposite 
page:  I  10  officially  painted  cars  at 
Los  Angeles'  Field  Day;  clippings 
gathered  in  the  wake  of  a  recent 
Howard  Scott  Continental  Tour. 
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ELECTION  YEAR 


Horse  &  Buggy  Behavior 
...  In  The  Power  Age 


DURING  the  glamorous  election 
year  of  1940  the  various  politi- 
cal parties  will  spend  some  eight 
to  ten  million  dollars.  This  money  will 
be  raised  by  contributions  from  busi- 
ness institutions,  from  people  who  have 
made  some  spare  money  from  business 
and  industry,  from  political  office  hold- 
ers who  have  enjoyed  ample  salaries, 
and  from  many  who  have  garnered  in 
the  coin  from  various  dubious  enter- 
prises. One  half  (more  or  less)  will  pay 
to  perpetuate  certain  privileges  or 
perquisites,  while  the  other  will  pay  in 
the  hope  of  getting  in  on  the  kill  in 
the  future. 

GAMBLE  &  SHAM 

It's  an  expensive  gamble,  but  the 
prizes  are  large  and  Americans  love 
to  take  a  chance.  To  win,  one  side 
must  convince  more  people  than  the 
other  side  does  that  America's  well- 
being  hangs  upon  the  success  of  that 
one  party.  This  stupendous  battle  be- 
tween pressure  groups  for  advantages 
of  dollars  and  cents  will  be  fought 
with  all  the  stage  settings  and  in  the 
dramatic  atmosphere  of  an  important 
play.  Each  side  will  try  tO'  convince 
Homo  Sapiens  Americanus  that  its  pro- 
gram makes  sense  and  leads  to  a  hap- 
py ending  while  the  program  of  its 
opponents  is  all  nonsense  and  can  re- 
sult only  in  tragedy. 

There  will  be  comic  elements  in  the 
show;  In  fact,  LIFE  magazine  began 
the  campaign  publicity  In  an  article 
entitled    "Political    Follies  of    1940"   in 


which  the  various  candidates  were  pic- 
tured shaking  hands  and  chatting  with 
children,  posing  with  a  troupe  of  ele- 
phants, standing  by  a  horse's  rear  end 
(showing  intelligence  by  contrast?), 
and  holding  a  dead  turkey  by  the  neck. 
This  would  all  be  very  funny  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  these  are  the  men 
from  among  whom  one  will  be  chosen, 
presumably,  to  lead  America  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  depression  and  con- 
fusion. 

LIFE  magazine  is  supported  by  busi- 
ness. The  fact  that  such  an  article 
was  allowed  to  be  printed  shows  that 
our  business  leaders  apparently  do  not 
take  politicians  very  seriously.  If  our 
business  leaders  held  the  conviction 
that  this  election  is  vital  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  nation  they  would 
not  so  lightly  hold  the  thought  that 
politicians  are  funny  people,  a  bit 
weak  in  the  head;  they  would  not  take 
the  attitude  that  this  political  circus 
is  something  that  we  must  go  through 
with  because  the  Constitution  says  we 
must  and  that  the  sooner  we  get  it 
over  with  the  better  so  they  can  de- 
cide what  kind  of  lobby  to  send  to 
Washington.  This  same  attitude  of  bus- 
iness leaders  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  many  corporations  contribute 
equally  to  both  main  parties, — a  sort 
of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  propo- 
sition. It  is  apparent  that  our  eco- 
nomic leaders  realize  that  the  whole 
political  circus  is  high  comedy,  that 
none  of  the  candidates  will  propose 
any  fundamental  changes,  and  that  the 
real    battles   of  the   powerful   pressure 


groups  will  take  place  behind  the 
scenes  in  Washington  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

There  will  be  more  serious  propa- 
ganda issued  later,  however.  While 
business  does  not  take  the  election 
very  seriously,  the  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  made  very  excited 
about  it.  This  population  will  be  bom- 
barded with  the  most  god-awful  mess  -*  * 
of  nonsensical  claptrap  that  pen  can  . 
write.  Every  old,  worn-out,  disproven 
cause  for  our  economic  difficulties  will 
again  be  exposed  to  the  reading  and 
listening  public;  every  cause  but  the 
correct  one  will  be  given  full  publicity;  .^ 

and  every  remedy  but  the  effective 
one  will  be  advocated. 

UNGRATEFUL  BUSINESS 

The  New  Deal  proponents  will  try 
to  prove  that  what  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration has  done  has  saved  the 
country — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  only  prolonged  the  American  Price 
System.  The  Republicans  will  try  to 
prove  that  everything  the  New  Deal 
has  done  has  been  wrong  or  that  it  has 
been  done  in  the  wrong  way.  Business 
will  lean  more  heavily  toward  the  Re- 
publicans in  this  election.  After  hav- 
ing been  nursed  all  through  the  de- 
pression years  with  government  loans, 
and  after  having  been  kept  in  business 
for  seven  years  only  because  purchas- 
ing power  was  sufficiently  bolstered 
by  government  relief  payments,  our 
entrepeneurs  are  now  beginning  to  cry 
to   be   taken   off  of   relief,  to   be   left 
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alone  and  allowed  to  do  a  bit  of  fancy 
"entrepeneuring." 

In  the  conning  election  the  issues 
will  be  rather  sharply  drawn.  The 
New  Dealers  will  advocate  a  continu- 
ance   of    government    borrowing    and 


spending;  the  Republicans  will  advo- 
cate the  stopping  of  all  that  although 
they  will  declare  that  "nobody  will  be 
allowed  to  starve."  If  the  population 
will  listen  to  the  arguments  of  either 
side  they  will  get  a  fairly  factual  state- 


ment of  why  the  program  of  the  other 
side  will  not  work.  But  neither  party 
will  outline  to  the  voters  a  progi-am 
that  will  work. 

We    know   what   will    happen    if   the 
New    Deal    continues    Iis    dizzy    pace. 
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The  Federal  debt  will  rise;  taxes  will 
be  greatly  increased;  industry  will  in- 
crease mechanization  to  cut  labor 
costs  and  enable  industry  to  pay  the 
higher  taxes;  unemployment  will  thus 
increase;  relief  expenditures  will  rise; 
taxes  will  be  further  increased  to  meet 
this  added  expenditure;  industry  will 
add  more  automatic  machinery — more 
unemployment,  more  relief,  more 
taxes,  and  so  around  the  vicious  circle 
to  a  complete  or  threatened  business 
stagnation. 

What  will  the  Republicans  offer  as 
planks  of  their  platform?  The  New 
York  SUN,  in  its  issue  of  January  6, 
1940,  printed  in  full,  or  summary,  the 
statements  of  twenty-two  ranking 
economists,  professors  from  leading 
universities  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  "What  Must  Be  Done  for  a  Sound 
Recovery."  The  conclusions  of  these 
experts  In  the  economics  field  represent 
fairly  well  the  views  of  all  anti- 
new-dealers  and  will  most  probably  be 
the  framework  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form.    It  will  be  enlightening  to  exam- 


ine these  "things  that  must  be  done" 
to  see  the  kind  of  tripe  that  the  more 
or  less  intelligent  American  Public  will 
be  asked  to  swallow.  Also  It  will  be 
helpful  to  analyze  these  "things"  and 
estimate  what  would  really  happen  if 
they  were  done. 

CONFIDENCE 

Confidence,  as  defined  by  hloward 
Scott,  Is  "that  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  which  per- 
mits the  sucker  to  forget  the  last  time 
he  was  trimmed."  The  demand  for  the 
return  of  this  happy  state  of  mind 
crackles  from  the  writings  of  the  eco- 
nomists like  an  S.  O.  S.  from  a  sinking 
ship.  They  seem  to  forget  that  confi- 
dence disappeared  in  1929  under  Re- 
publican President  h^oover,  and  also 
that  for  more  than  three  years  there- 
after there  was  ample  time  for  It  to 
sneak  back  without  government  inter- 
ference. 

Now  what  would  happen  in  this  vast 
technological  social  mechanism  of  ours 
if  all    our    entrepeneurs,    industrialists. 


and  business  men  got  confidence  all  at 
once?  Business  men  would  place  large 
orders  for  goods,  factories  would  go 
on  full  time,  new  factories  would  be 
built  and  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
business  boom — that  Is,  for  a  while, 
until  surplus  goods  were  piled  so  high 
that  all  New  York  skyscrapers  would 
not  suffice  as  warehouses.  Then  gov- 
ernment would  be  asked  to  buy  up  the 
surpluses  "to  stabilize  the  price."  And 
why?  Because,  while  you  can  produce 
with  confidence,  the  man  in  the  street 
and  on  the  farm  cannot  use  confidence 
for  money.  That  vast  production,  as 
Imagined  above,  would  be  accom- 
plished while  absorbing  only  a  fraction 
of  our  unemployed. 

Thus  a  real  return  of  confidence 
would  put  us  In  a  worse  hole  than  we 
are   now  In. 

These  economists  want  "a  revival  of 
investment  In  and  production  of  capi- 
tal goods  (plant,  machinery,  etc.)." 
Now  let's  see  about  this  one.  We 
can't  "revive"  investments  In  new  fac- 
tories by  just  wishing  to  do  so.    Gov- 
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ernment  is  now  "stimulating"  the  capi- 
tal goods  industries  by  huge  armament 
orders  but  that  isn't  private  enterprise 
and  furthermore  this  stimulation  in- 
creases taxation.  Who  is  preventing 
private  enterprisers  from  reviving 
themselves?  New  plant  and  new  ma- 
chinery are  only  erected  to  meet  a 
demand  for  goods.  Without  purchas- 
ing power  there  is  no  demand.  After 
industry  has  cut  the  man-hours  em- 
ployed from  29  billions  (as  of  1919) 
to  10-12  billions  (in  1939)  they  can 
expect  nothing  but  a  relative  shrinking 
of  demand.  Getting  confidence  and 
investing  in  new  plant  (with  more  au- 
tomatic machinery)  would  only  beget 
more  of  the  same  thing — more  rela- 
tive shrinkage  of  purchasing  power.  In 
short,  we  have  about  reached  the  limit 
of  expansion  of  our  physical  plant  in 
a  Price  System  because  increasing 
technology  produces  a  widening  lag 
in  purchasing   power. 

LOWER  TAXES 

The  professors  suggest  that  the  re- 
ductions in  taxes  take  place  mainly  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  to  give  pri- 
vate enterprisers  more  money  with 
which  to  exercise  their  confidence  by 
private  investment.  With  Idle,  private 
money  in  our  banks  at  an  all-time  high 
it  is  hard  to  figure  why  they  want 
more.  Thus,  lowering  income  taxes 
would  only  increase  the  already  vast 
pool  of  idle  money. 

STOP  PUMP  PRIMING 

This  is  linked  with  an  unanimous  de- 
mand for  a  balanced  federal  budget. 
Pump  priming  unbalances  the  budget 
all  right  but  it  supplies  the  necessities 
of  life  to  over  20  million  people,  also 
stimulation  to  the  capital  goods  indus- 
tries, and  last  but  not  least,  It  furnishes 
investment  outlets  (at  low  interest,  it 
is  true)  for  billions  of  idle  money.  To 
stop  pump  priming  would  halt  all  three 
of  the  above  government  functions. 
Our  banks  and  insurance  companies 
might  survive  this  loss  of  investment 
outlets;  the  capital  goods  industries 
(iron,  steel,  lumber)  might  survive  for 
some  time  a  severe  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction; but  20  million  people  will  not 
go  without   food    (12,000    reliefers    in 


Cleveland   refused  to  do  so  quite   re- 
cently). 

In  other  words  twenty-two  of  the 
nation's  leading  economists  want  to 
monkey  with  machinery  which  they  do 
not  understand.  They're  behind  the 
times;  America  has  grown  (or  slipped) 
away  from  them  while  they  have  stood 
still.  They  understood  the  American 
Price  System  of  the  19th  century;  they 
are  utter  strangers  to  the  Technologi- 
cal America  of  today. 

BANKRUPTCY 

The  traditional  American  method  of 
ending  depressions  (so-called  business 
cycles)  has  been  to  let  the  "weak  sis- 
ters" of  business  and  industry  fall,  go 
through  bankruptcy,  and  get  bought 
up  at  a  low  figure.  This  through-the- 
wringer  process  worked  as  late  as  the 
depression  of  1921.  It  didn't  work  In 
the  1929-33  period.  Yet,  Professor  E. 
M.  Patterson  (U.  of  Penna.)  can  still 
say: 

"It  now  seems  clear  that  recov- 
ery has  been  delayed  by  persistent 
attempts  (by  the  government)  to 
support  many  business  structures 
that  should  have  been  allowed  to 
collapse  and  reorganize  with  re- 
duced costs." 

The  professor  does  not  realize,  pre- 
sumably, that  today  it  would  be  the 
entire  Price  System  structure,  business, 
industry,  finance,  and  government  that 
would  go  through  the  wringer  In  one 
grand  final  orgy  of  mass  bankruptcy. 
Twenty  million  people  cannot  wait  to 
eat  until  "confidence"  leads  enter- 
prisers to  build  new  plant  and  then 
wait  still  longer  until  activity  in  capital 
goods  stimulates  other  industries  to 
employ  men  so  that  they  can  demand 
consumer  goods  and  thus  stimulate  the 
production  of  food,  clothing  and  lux- 
uries so  that  more  entrepeneurs  will 
get  "confidence"  and  build  more  fac- 
tories. The  one  or  two  million  unem- 
ployed in  1921  could  and  did  wait  for 
these  things  to  happen,  living  mean- 
time upon  savings,  relatives,  or  private 
charities.  But  the  ten  million  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependents  of  1940 
cannot  wait.  Therefore  federal  taxes 
and  pump  priming  cannot  be  stopped 
as    a    prelude    to   this   happy   factory- 


building  spree  of  industry.  But  the 
professors  are  very  sure  about  that 
one  point:  taxes  must  be  reduced 
before  industry  will  go  forward.  They 
just  don't  see  that  it  can't  be  done. 
Suppose  we  assumed  that  our  dis- 
tressed population  could  hold  out  with- 
out government  pump  priming  for, 
say,  a  year,  what  then?  We  would 
find  at  work,  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
every  disturbing  element  present  in 
our  social  structure  today,  but  in  ag- 
gravated form.  That  year's  Roman 
hloliday  of  untaxed  business  would 
wind  up  with  more  unemployment, 
more  idle  plant,  more  idle  money  than 
we  have  today. 

But,  of  course,  the  above  assumption 
Is  unthinkable.  The  unemployed  must 
be  fed,  either  by  the  Democrats,  or  by 
the  Republicans;  taxes  will  have  to  be 
increased  either  by  the  Democrats  or 
by  the  Republicans;  the  federal  bud- 
get must  be  kept  unbalanced,  either 
by  the  Democrats  or  by  the  Republi- 
cans; production  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  Increasing  machinery  (not 
by  increasing  human  employment),  re- 
gardless of  who  occupies  the  White 
House;  and  finally  unemployment  can- 
not be  reduced  by  either  the  Demo- 
crats or  by  the  Republicans. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  cockeyed 
political  campaign  of  1940  is  an  ex- 
pensive illusion — ten  million  dollars' 
worth. 

Then  why  does  not  Technocracy  get 
into  this  election  with  a  full  list  of 
candidates  from  president  to  police 
chief?  Because  that  would  demon- 
strate that  Technocracy  was  possessed 
of  the  same  idiocy  as  the  political 
parties,  the  "isms,"  the  pension  plan- 
ners, the  share-the-wealthers,  and  the 
et  ceteras.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
elect  Technocrats  to  all  the  offices 
from  top  to  bottom;  Technocracy 
could  not,  even  then,  be  installed  un- 
der political  management.  The  people 
who  will  operate  the  American  Tech- 
nate  are  all  the  functional  people  on 
this  Continent.  We  shall  not  have  to 
elect  them  to  office  to  get  them  to 
function;  we  shall  only  have  to  get  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  admit  the 
futility,  in  this  technological  age,  of 
the  ancient,     (Continued  on   Page  20) 
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BURNING  PROBLEM 


Political  And  Financial  Interference 
Blocks  Elimination  of  the  Fire  Hazard 


AMERICANS  point  with  pride  to 
their  world-wide  leadership  in 
ki  mechanizing  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  to  their  high  standard  of 
living,  but  one  thing  never  mentioned 
by  praise-singing  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce is  America's  leadership  in  fire 
losses.  These  losses  are  no  secret: 
foreign  cities  average  1 .09  fires  for 
every  1,000  of  population,  and  North 
American  cities  average  6.16  fires  per 
1,000  of  population.  Especially  not 
mentioned  are  the  main  reasons  for 
the  great  burning  problem:  political 
and  financial  interference. 

Each  day  of  the  year,  on  the  aver- 
age, 931  homes,  5  schools,  5  churches, 
I  hospital,  2  theatres,  and  96  farm 
buildings  are  destroyed  by  fire,  and  In 
the  average  year,  approximately  10,- 
000  people  lose  their  lives,  and  twice 
as  many  are  crippled  and  maimed  for 
life  by  fire  in  the  U.  S.  This  is  seri- 
ous, and  unnecessary. 

Fire  engineers  tell  us  that  with  prop- 
er preventive  measures  and  modern- 
ized fire  fighting  equipment,  fire  losses 
could  be  cut  95  per  cent.  Why,  then, 
the  delay?  America  has  the  scien- 
tific technique  and  technology  to  com- 
bat and  prevent  fires  effectively.  Why 
don't  we  make  use  of  our  abilities? 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preventing  the  more  than  30,- 
000  yearly  auto  deaths.  Under  our 
present  obsolete  Price  System,  the  In- 
terferences— politics  and  finance — are 


Factory  frre  in  Los  Angeles.  Of  all 
factories  that  burn  in  the  U.  S. 
each  year  43%  are  never  i  -..i. 
(L.     A.     Fire    Department     photo.) 


too  great  to  overcome.  These  result 
in  the  dangerous  conditions  of:  (I)  In- 
sufficient equipment,  (2)  Insufficient 
trained  personnel,  and  (3)  Improper 
building    construction. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  equip- 
ment. 

While  our  major  cities  have  passed 
through  their  rapid  growth,  fire  de- 
partments have  been  left  far  behind. 
Right  today,  many  large  cities,  such 
as  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  etc.,  are  in  constant  danger 
of  being  wiped  out  by  conflagrations 
due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  fire-fight- 
ing equipment.  The  Chicago  stock- 
yard fire  of  1934  which  did  nearly 
five  millions  dollars'  worth  of  damage 
is  an  example  of  the  threat. 

Philadelphia  is  a  typical  American 
city  with  antiquated  fire  department 
equipment.  One  of  its  local  papers, 
the  Philadelphia  INQUIRER,  described 
the  city's  condition  thus: 

"Three    years    ago    the    inade- 
quacy  of   Bureau    equipment   was 


disclosed  in  a  report  Issued  by  the 
comptroller  as  a  result  of  an  In- 
ventory. The  report  showed  that 
76  fire  trucks  were  in  such  poor 
condition  that  they  should  not  be 
used  and  that  In  the  whole  Bu- 
reau only  24  trucks  could  be  pro- 
nounced in  good  shape.  The  an- 
cient apparatus  would  not  stand 
up  under  conflagration  demands, 
but  it  then  would  be  too  late  to 
recognize  the  condition.  .  .  .  The 
firemen  do  not  have  the  proper 
material  to  work  with;  the  Bureau 
Is  undermanned." 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  another  city  with 
obsolete  equipment,  FIRE  ENGINEER- 
INS  reports: 

"Much  of  the  fire  apparatus  Is 
old,  fifteen  pumpers  have  been  in 
service  19  years,  three  pumpers 
in  service  21  years,  and  one  In 
service  25  years.  The  Department 
recently  bought  its  first  new 
equipment  since  1931.  There  Is 
no  reserve  equipment  on  hand;  in 


some  instance  apparatus  has  been 
out  of  service  for  repairs  for  pe- 
riods of  nearly  a  year,  and  conn- 
panies  are  out  of  service  while 
apparatus  is  being  worked  on. 

"Cities  have  failed  to  keep 
their  fire  departments  up  to  me- 
chanical strength  because  of  see- 
ing greater  demands  for  available 
revenue  for  other  pressing  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  widespread  survey  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  same  magazine,  it  was 
found  that  7,240  additional  pieces  of 
fire  apparatus  are  badly  needed  by 
American  fire  departments.  Thousands 
of  pieces  of  old  equipment  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  fail  to 
function.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  fire 
apparatus  in  use  today  is  obsolete  and 
the  percentage  is  steadily  growing  as 
the  big  influx  of  motorized  apparatus 
which  was  purchased  in  the  early 
I920's  reaches  the  end  of  the  trail. 
If  state  highway  safety  laws  were  en- 
forced throughout  American  fire  de- 
partments, anywhere  from  forty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  fire  trucks  would 
be  barred  off  streets  and  highways 
because  of  improper  lighting,  two- 
wheel  brakes,  poor  mechanical  condi- 
tions and  no  windshields.  Forty  per- 
cent have  only  two-wheel  brakes  and 
twenty   per  cent  still   have   solid   tires. 

Along  with  obsolete  equipment,  the 
matter  of  personnel  also  blocks  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  the  burning 
problem.  Anyone  can  slide  down  a 
brass  pole,  put  on  a  fire  helmet,  jump 
on  a  fire  truck  and  call  themselves  a 
fireman  but,  according  to  Battalion 
Chief  Griswold  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Fire  Department,  it  costs  $10,- 
000  and  requires  five  years  to  make  a 
first  class  fireman  out  of  an  applicant 
who  has  measured  up  to  rigid  specifi- 
cations as  to  education  and  physical 
requirements.  And  then,  the  years 
a  fireman  can  be  allowed  to  work  are 
comparatively  short;  a  man  along  in 
years  is  not  as  agile  as  formerly,  and 
might  easily  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
others  in  an  emergency.  The  financial 
restrictions  involved  in  training  suffi- 
cient and  competent  firemen  for  solv- 
ing the  burning   problem   are  obvious. 


These  two  examples  oif  obsolete  fire  apparatus  (which  makes  up  40%  of  the  equip- 
ment in  use  today)  are  twenty-five  year  old  veterans  of  the  Philadelphia  fire 
department.  While  modern  technology  can  design  and  build  efficient  equipment, 
Price  System  interference  curtails  its  use.     (Photos  courtesy   FIRE  ENGINEERING.) 


In  fire  fighting,  as  in  most  Price  Sys- 
tem services,  the  personnel  involved  Is 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  opera- 
tions. The  cost  of  training  and  main- 
taining personnel  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap, and  so  is  the  problem  of  retir- 
ing the  men  when  they  become  no 
longer  useful.  In  order  to  keep  good 
men,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  some  form 


of  pension  plan,  but  with  the  decline 
in  investment  opportunities  and  Inter- 
est rates,  the  financing  of  the  plans  Is 
becoming  next  to  impossible.  And 
when  it  Is  possible  flrernen  are  finding, 
when  they  retire,  that  the  "City  Fa- 
thers" have  milched  their  pension 
funds  dry,  leaving  I.  O.  U's  in  the  cof- 
fers as  a  substitute. 

C.d&- 
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An  old  factor  of  inefficient  fire  departments  is  the  fact  that 
for  years  they  were  political  footballs.  Firemen's  jobs  were  given 
for  political  patronage;  to  be  a  fireman,  It  didn't  matter  what 
you  knew,  but  whom  you  knew.  It  necessarily  followed  that  fire 
fighting  would  be  accordingly  Inefficient. 

The  most  inexcusable  political  obstruction  in  the  way  of  effi- 
cient fire  fighting  is  seen  daily  in  the  following  frequent  occur- 
ence: A  shiny  fire  engine,  and  often  several  companies  of  them, 
roar  up  the  streets  to  a  fire.  The  structure  they  are  racing  to  is 
blazing  away  and  needs  immediate  attention,  but  upon  arriving 
the  firemen  find  that  the  fire  Is  across  the  street  from  the  limit  of 
their  political  jurisdiction.  So  there  they  sit  on  their  shiny  fire 
truck,  with  arms  folded,  watching  the  inferno  eat  away  some- 
body's property  until  the  fire  fighters  from  some  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  area  come  to  wet  the  remaining  embers.  The 
men  who  were  first  there  had  to  make  sure  the  fire  didn't  iump 
over  onto  their  side,  before  they  could  go  home.  It  was  none 
of  their  business  what  happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  bound- 
ary line. 

Another  of  the  dangerous  conditions 
that  must  be  corrected  before  fire  haz- 
ards can  be  eliminated  is  the  type  of 
buildings  standing  today.  "Fire  traps" 
can  be  their  only  label.  Even  con- 
crete and  steel  buildings  cannot  al- 
ways be  called  fire-proof;  too  many 
of  them  have  burned.  The  best  rat- 
ing a  fire  engineer  will  give  a  build- 
ing today  is  "fire  resistant."  Besides 
the  materials  which  must  be  used  in 
building  a  fire-resistant  building,  its 
design  and  fittings  are  important  fac- 
tors, hlow  safe  are  fire-resistant  walls 
to  the  occupants  of  a  house  when  the 
rugs,  furniture,  curtains  and  woodwork 
are  a  blazing  inferno?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  office 
buildings  by  the  millions  are  tempting 
disaster  with  exit  doors  that  swing  in- 
ward    Instead     of    outward;    obsolete 

Five  examples  of  nriodern  fire  tech- 
nology designed  to  do  specific 
jobs,  and  do  them  well.  At  top  is 
a  tower  truck  for  fires  in  upper 
stories.  Next  is  a  duplex  pumper 
with  two  V-12  285-h.p.  motors  cap- 
able of  pumping  3,000  gals,  per 
minute.  Tank  truck,  next,  is  for  rural 
fires.  At  bottom  is  manifold  car 
which,  with  duplex  pumper,  dis- 
places six  of  its  predecessors.  Pic- 
ture on  rear  cover  shows  firenr.en 
on  the  mechanical  ladder  of  the 
ladder-truck  at  right  which  carries 
400  feet  of  ladder.  (Photos  cour- 
tesy Seagrave  Corp.  &  L.  A.  F.  D.) 


fire-fighting  equipment;  inadequate 
fire-alarm  systems;  "tinder-box"  frame 
construction;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
dangerous   conditions. 

In  short,  the  burning  problem  on 
this  Continent  is  far  from  solved.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  solve  it.  Let  us  see 
how  far  knowledge  has  progressed  in 
that  direction  and  take  a  peek  at  some 
of  the  technological  equipment  which 
is  now  available  for  use. 

Probably  the  first  attempt  at  co- 
ordinated fire-fighting  was  the  bucket 
brigade.  Then,  these  buckets  and  tubs 
were  mounted  on  hand  carts  which 
could  be  wheeled  to  the  location  of 
fires.  The  first  fire  company  on  the 
North  American  Continent  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  in 
1678. 

TECHNOLOGY  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING 

As  cities  grew,  wooden  water  mains 
were  put  in  and  hydrants  with  wooden 
plugs  were  installed.  Today's  iron  fire 
hydrants  have  retained  the  familiar 
name  "fire  plugs."  With  piped  wa- 
ter, it  was  possible  to  use  pumps  and 
the  old  hand  pumper  came  into  exist- 
ence. With  one  of  these  it  took  six 
or  eight  husky  men  working  at  full 
speed  to  produce  a  pressure  Hardly 
comparable  to  what  most  homes  have 
in  their  garden  hose. 

As  technology  invaded  and  revolu- 
tionized industry,  it  also  changed  fire 
fighting  equipment.  The  horse-drawn 
steam  pumper  was  Introduced,  along 
with  its  smoke,  sparks,  and  polished- 
brass  boiler.  But  this  affair  bowed  out 
along  with  carriages  when  gasoline 
pumps  and  "horseless  carriages" 
emerged.     Of  course  these  have  been 


great  improvements  in  power  and 
construction  but  in  design  there  has 
not  been  a  great  change  in  fire  trucks 
for  some  time. 

The  three  main  types  of  apparatus 
were  the  pumper,  the  hose  car  and 
the  hook  and  ladder.  As  buildings 
began  to  be  built  higher,  ladder  trucks 
had  to  be  built  bigger  in  order  to  car- 
ry more  footage  of  ladder  and  hose. 
Trucks  evolved  with  large  towers 
mounted  on  them,  permitting  water  to 
be  shot  directly  into  fourth  and  fifth 
story  levels.  Rescue  trucks  were  de- 
signed to  resuscitate  people  overcome 
with  smoke,  gas,' or  water,  etc.  While 
modern  equipment  has  not  changed 
much  in  its  basic  historic  function, 
today  it  Is  tremendously  more  effi- 
cient. For  instance,  the  285-h.p..-pijmp 
car  and  a  combined  manifold  /jnd 
hose  car  (illustrated  on  page  6),  will 
do  the  work  of  six  of  their  immediate 
predecessors. 

Along  with  this  increase  of  fire-ap- 
paratus efficiency  has  come  increased 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  fires,  bet- 
ter methods,  and  new  materials  for 
fighting  fires.  In  the  old  days  fire 
fighting  was  an  exciting  event.  Today 
It  is  an  exacting  science.  Any  child 
knows  that  the  simplest  way  to  put 
out  a  fire  is  to  pour  water  on  it,  but 
what  he  does  not  know  is  why.  This 
was  true  of  the  old-time  fire  fighters. 
They  thought  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  roll  up  their  equipment, 
pour  as  much  water  on  the  fire  as  they 
could  and  chop  a  hole  In  the  roof  to 
let  the  smoke  out;  they  weren't  con- 
cerned as  to  how  much  property  was 
ruined  In  the  course  of  fighting  a  fire. 

Scientists  have  known  for  some  time 
what  makes  fire.  It  has  been  by 
working  back  from  this  knowledge  that 


they  have  learned  how  to  most  effec- 
tively extinguish  It.  Fire  technologists 
have  found  that  the  way  a  fire  Is  ex- 
tinguished Is  by  cooling  the  burning 
material  to  a  temperature  below  the 
minimum  required  for  combustion,  or 
by  controlling  the  amount  of  oxygen 
available  to  the  fire.  Many  techniques 
have  been  devised  for  applying  one  of 
both  of  these  two  principles.  A  few 
years  ago,  chemicals  were  considered 
the  best  means  of  controlling  a  fire, 
but  the  latest  development — the  "fog 
nozzle" — Is  proving  superior. 

FOG  NOZZLE  DEVELOPED 

In  1924  Chief  Griswold  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fire  Department 
started  experiments  with  hose  nozzles 
which  eventually  led  to  the  develop- 
ment, about  a  year  ago,  of  this  new 
fog  nozzle.  By  applying  water  to  a 
fire  In  a  ultra-fine  spray,  one  gallon 
will  do  the  work  of  ten  applied  In  a 
solid  stream.  The  principle  of  the  fog 
nozzle  Is  that  It  breaks  up  the  water 
Into  extremely  fine  particles  and 
when  the  resulting  fog  contacts  the 
fire  the  fine  particles  absorb  heat  much 
faster  than  large  drops  of  water.  In 
absorbing  heat  quickly,  the  water  par- 
ticles expand  seventeen-hundred  times 
as  they  turn  Into  steam.  This  not  only 
cools  off  the  fire  but  displaces  oxygen' 
around  It.  As  one  result.  It  Is  possible 
now  for  the  first  time  to  successfully 
fight  oil  fires  with  water.  The  only 
major  draw-back  to  this  fog  spray  Is 
that  Its  maximum  range  Is  about  forty 
feet.  However,  in  demonstrations,  a 
blazing  tank  of  oil  forty  feet  In  dia- 
meter has  been  extinguished  In  forty- 
five  seconds. 

By  using  this  nozzle,  the  Los  Angeles 
(Continued  on   Page  20) 
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".  .  .  al!  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed." — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 


c 


//  .^■RAZY"  INVENTORS,  and  1heir 

'absurd"  schemes  have  always 
been  the  subject  of  ridicule, 
scorn,  and  jest,  but  we  owe  our  pres- 
ent state  of  technological  development 
to  them.  Looking  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  man's  learning  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  to  apply  them 
for  his  benefit,  one  finds  that  almost 
every  innovation — great  and  small — 
has  met  with  serious  resistance.  This 
resistance  has  involved  short-sighted- 
ness, ignorance,  reverence  for  tradi- 
tion, and  plain  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  individuals  and  groups. 

Fortunately  for  man's  own  progress, 
the  lag  between  the  time  an  innova- 
tion is  brought  forth  and  the  time  it  is 
adopted  or  comes  into  general  use  has 
decreased  steadily.  In  the  dim  past, 
change  was  a  matter  of  centuries;  in 
the  past  few  decades  innovations  have 
been  adopted  in  a  matter  of  years 
or  months — even  weeks. 

In  this  review  of  some  specific  ex- 
amples of  resistance  to  the  adoption 
of  technological  innovation  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  note  the  gen- 
eral inability  to  predict  correctly  sub- 
sequent developments  and  effects. 
Note  also  the  prominence  of  men  who 
made  absurd  statements. 

CARTS  AND  CARRIAGES 

in  the  thirteenth  century  Philip  the 
Fair  ordered  the  wives  of  citizens  of 
Paris  not  to  ride  in  carriages  in  order 
to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  A  law  likewise 
sought  to  prevent  the  use  of  coaches 
in  Hungary  in  1523,  and  the  Duke 
Julius  of  Brunswick  in  1588  made  riding 
in  coaches  by  his  vassals  a  crime  pun- 
ishable as  a  felony,  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  interfere  with 
military  preparedness,  for  men  would 
lose   their   equestrian    skill.      Phillip    II, 
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Duke  of  Pomeranla-Stettln,  also  com- 
manded his  vassals  in  1608  that  ihey 
should  use  horses,  not  carriages.  In 
England,  coaches  were  not  widely  used 
until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  rode 
only  reluctantly  in  this  effeminate  con- 
veyance which  young  men  scorned.  In 
Donegal,  Ireland,  as  late  as  I  82  I ,  carts 
to  carry  produce,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  carried  in  creels  on  ponies' 
backs,  were  rejected  as  useless. 

There  were  many  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  stagecoaches  In 
all  countries.  Local  authorities  often 
kept  the  roads  In  disrepair  lest  busi- 
ness be  diverted  elsewhere.  Strangers 
were  taxed  excessively  for  horses,  re- 
pairs, and  stoppages.  Tolls  and  pass- 
port requirements  were  onerous.  Even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  traveling  from  Gottingen 
to  Rome  had  to  have  his  passport 
examined  about  20  times.  Such  poli- 
tical  interference  involved  delays  and 


expense,  and  discouraged  travel  by 
stage  coaches  long  after  they  were 
well  equipped  for  distance  travel. 

In  England  the  resistance  to  the 
railroad  was  largely  from  the  landlord 
class  which,  with  its  feudal  privileges, 
arrayed  itself  against  the  aggressive 
industrial  bourgeoisie.  The  temper  of 
the  opposition  is  to  be  seen  in  the  re- 
marks of  Craven  F.  Berkeley,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament:  "Nothing  is  more 
distasteful  to  me  than  to  hear  the 
echo  of  our  hills  reverberating  with 
the  noise  of  hissing  railroad  engines 
running  through  the  heart  of  our  hunt- 
ing country,  destroying  that  noble 
sport  (fox  hunting)  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  from  my  childhood." 

In  the  United  States  likewise  there 
was  opposition  to  the  railroad  in  a  sim- 
ilar strain.  It  was  argued  that  its  use 
would  "introduce  manufacturers  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  divert  indus- 
try   from    the    primitive   healthful   and 
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moral  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and 
bring  on  us  the  vices  and  miseries 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
places."  Many  small  towns  joined  the 
opposition,  some  on  the  ground  that 
quiet  would  be  interrupted  by  steam 
cars  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  others 
because  business  would  be  diverted  to 
the  larger  cities. 

The  established  interests  of  canal 
owners,  and  the  sentiments  of  legisla- 
tors committed  to  the  building  of  pub- 
lic canals  in  which  there  were  already 
considerable  investments,  were  arrayed 
against  the  railroads.  In  1812,  John 
Stevens  tried  to  interest  the  State  of 
New  York  in  a  railroad,  but  his  pro- 
posals were  regarded  as  visionary,  and 
were  dismissed.  Partly  responsible  for 
the  rejection  was  his  brother-in-law, 
who  had  been  granted  a  nnonopoly  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  New  York  State 
by  steamboat. 

When  the  charter  of  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  Railroad  was  granted  in 
1833,  the  line  was  prohibited  from  car- 
rying freight,  a  prohibition  which  pre- 
vailed until  1844,  when  permission  was 
granted,  but  only  when  navigation  was 
suspended  and  only  upon  the  payment 
of  canal  tolls. 

Propaganda  against  the  railroads 
was  potent.  It  was  easy  to  arouse 
opposition  of  farmers  along  the  right- 
of-way,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
roaring  locomotives  would  startle  the 
cattle  and  prevent  them  from  graz- 
ing in  safety,  that  hens  would  not 
lay,  that  the  poisoned  air  from  the 
locomotives   would    kill    the   wild    birds 


and  destroy  vegetation,  that  farm- 
houses would  be  ignited  by  sparks,  and 
property  would  deteriorate.  But  the 
propaganda  did  not  stop  with  such 
arguments.  An  eloquent  divine  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  railroad  would  require  the 
building  of  many  insane  asylums,  as 
people  would  be  driven  mad  with  ter- 
ror at  the  sight  of  locomotives  rushing 
across  the  country  with  nothing  to 
draw  them.  Railroads  were  likewise 
denounced  as  impious  because  they 
were  not  foreseen  in  the  Bible. 

SAID  IT  WOULDN'T  WORK 

Some  asserted  that  locomotives 
could  never  be  a  success  because 
their  weight  prevented  them  from  at- 
taining speed.  It  was  frequently  ar- 
gued that  mud  and  dust  in  summer 
and  snow  in  winter  would  render  a  rail- 
road impracticable.  Daniel  Webster, 
for  example,  doubted  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess, arguing  that  frost  on  the  rails 
would  prevent  a  train  from  moving,  or 
if  it  did  move,  from  being  stopped.  In 
1826  It  was  stated  by  "authorities" 
that  "a  rate  of  speed  of  more  than 
six  miles  an  hour  would  exceed  the 
bounds  set  by  prudence  though  some 
of  the  sanguine  advocates  of  railways 
extend  this  limit  to  nine  miles  an  hour." 

John  Stevens'  prediction  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  20  miles  an  hour  or  more 
was  satirized  in  a  newspaper  in  a  man- 
ner that  reveals  latent  fears:  "Twenty 
miles  an  hour,  sir!  Why  you  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at 
his  work!      Every   Saturday  evening   he 


must  have  a  trip  to  Ohio  to  spend  a 
Sunday  with  his  sweetheart.  It  will  en- 
courage flightiness  of  intellect.  All 
conceptions  will  be  exaggerated  by 
the  magnificent  notions  of  distance. 
Only  a  hundred  miles  off!  Tut,  non- 
sense, I'll  step  across,  madam,  and 
bring  you  your  fan."  Alarmists  de- 
clared: "if  trains  went  at  the  fright- 
ful speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  blood 
would  spurt  from  the  travelers'  noses, 
mouths,  and  ears,  and  also  the  passen- 
gers would  suffocate  going  through 
tunnels." 

The  indifference  and  resistance  to 
steam  for  transportation  provoked 
Oliver  Evans  to  indignant  observation: 
"When  we  reflect  upon  the  obstinate 
opposition  that  has  been  made  by  a 
great  majority  at  every  step  toward 
improvement;  from  bad  roads  to  turn- 
pikes, from  turnpike  to  canal,  from 
canal  to  railways  for  horse  carriages, 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  mon- 
strous leap  from  bad  roads  to  railways 
for  steam  carriages  at  once.  One  step 
in  a  generation  is  all  we  can  hope  for. 
If  the  present  shall  adopt  canals,  the 
next  may  try  the  railways  with  horses, 
and  the  third  generation  use  the  steam 
carriage." 

Through  the  decades  of  the  past 
century,  technical  progress  In  railroads 
has  been  woefully  slow.  Railroad  in- 
terests have  proved  as  lacking  in  im- 
magination      (Continued  on    Page   21) 
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NEWS— OBSCURED.  OVERLOOKED.  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC   PRESS,   STRIPPED  TO   ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Surplus  Money 

ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Year-end  reports  reveal  that  depos- 
its poured  into  the  banks  in  1939  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  money  could 
be  lent  or  prudently  invested.  Show- 
ing a  continued  concentration  of 
money,  the  fifteen  largest  New  York 
banks  reported  aggregate  deposits  of 
$14,649,901,000  on  December  30, 
1939,  or  a  gain  of  22.7%  from  the  end 
of  1938. 

While  the  average  bank  depositor 
is  inclined  to  feel  secure  with  this  ap- 
parently rosey  financial  picture,  those 
who  understand  its  meaning  realize 
that  this  increasing  liquidity  is  a  trend 
that  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  Price  System. 

Emphasizing  the  mortal  nature  of 
the  trend  in  finance  are  the  figures 
showing  the  lack  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities for  these  increasing  accumu- 
lations of  deposits. 

The  cash  on  hand,  in  these  same  fif- 
teen N.  Y.  banks  at  year's  end,  stood 
at  40.1%  of  the  total  resources.  This 
accumulation  of  "useless"  liquid  assets 
was  35.2%  above  the  previous  year- 
end! 

The  proportion  of  total  assets  that 
was  invested  in  low-interest  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  was  30.5%.  The 
sum  is  25.5%  over  last  year!  This 
trend  is  turning  many  a  Wall  Street 
head  gray,  for  there  is  no  means  in 
sight  by  which  to  stop  it. 

Financiers    and     Technocrats     point 


out  that  the  diminishing  opportunity 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  idle 
funds  is  linked  with  four  facts:  (I) 
There  is  too  little  construction  of  new 
plants  by  industry;  (2)  What  little  new 
construction  takes  place  is  largely  fi- 
nanced by  manufacturers'  reserves;  (3) 
Modern  high-speed  equipment  pays 
off  investments  many  times  faster  than 
a  few  decades  ago,  greatly  reducing 
the  return  to  the  investor  in  each  in- 
vestment; (4)  Large  pools  of  idle 
money  encourage  refinancing  at  much 
lower  rates  of  interest,  making  exist- 
ing  investments   less   productive. 

Thus  the  necessary  Price  System 
function  of  debt  creation  is  being 
taken  over  by  benevolent  Uncle  Sam. 
This  irreversible  trend  will  probably 
force  a  new  high,  in  1940,  in  closures 
and  mergers  of  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  no  longer  able  to  sell 
enough  of  their  abundant  money  to 
live! 


Okies'  Co-Op 

MERCHANTS  OBJECT 

There  was  much  a-do  in  Shatter, 
California,  last  month,  as  local  mer- 
chants sought  to  get  back  the  business 
of  285  Oakie  families  at  the  Shafter 
Migratory  camp. 

The  Okies  (agricultural  migrants 
from  Oklahoma)  had  set  up  their  own 
store  and  were  under  fire  for  "price- 
cutting."  Members  of  the  cooperative 
store  pay  fifty  cents  a  month  for  over- 


head, and  are  thereupon  able  to  buy 
supplies  at  a  substantial  margin  un- 
der prices  charged  by  local  stores.  It 
was  said  that  these  stores  were  talking 
of  a  boycott  of  wholesale  companies 
and  manufacturers  who  permit  their 
goods  to  be  handled  by  the  co-op. 

Technocrats  in  Bakersfleld,  near 
Shafter,  on  being  asked  their  view  of 
the  situation,  replied  that  Business 
can't  be  blamed  for  seeking  to  main- 
tain Business,  and  that  neither  can 
the  Okies  be  blamed  for  seeking  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  was  a 
good  example,  they  said,  of  the  fact 
that  the  unemployed  are  indlspen- 
slble  to  Business  as  consumers,  if  not 
as  workers. 


More  Electricity 

POWER,   MEN.  DOLLARS 

Production  of  electrical  energy  dur- 
ing 1939  struck  a  new  all-time  high! 
According  to  last  month's  ELECTRI- 
CAL WORLD,  U.  S.  power  consump- 
tion In  1939  was  approximately  128 
billion  kilowatt-hours- — or  13.5%  above 
the  previous  record,  and  35%  over  ten 
years  ago,  1929,  the  year  of  great 
Industrial  activity. 

To  many  a  casual  observer,  this  In- 
creased power  output  Indicates  that 
prosperity  Is  returning  In  great  style. 
But  to  those  who  know  the  Implica- 
tions of  electrical  energy,  it  strikes  a 
different  note.  The  latter  realize  that 
the  growing  use  of  electricity  means 
that  every  Industry  is  using  more  and 
more  kilowatt-hours  in  its  processes, 
and  less  and  less  human  energy  — 
man-hours.    This  trend,  they  point  out, 
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World  gold  production  is  now  highest  in  history,  exceeding  even  ihe  days  of  the  American  and  South  African  gold  rushes. 
With  modern  technology,  mines  and  other  deposits  long  abandoned  are  now  being  profitably  exploited.  The  dredging  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  by  such  giant  machines  as  the  3,500-ton  Yuba  gold  dredge  shown  above  operating  at  Hammonton, 
California.  With  its  continuous  belt  of  126  l8-cu.-ft.  buckets  it  can  dig  I  12  feet  below  water  level  or  a  bank  50  feet  above 
it,  handling  about  300,000  cubic  yards  of  alluvial  deposits  per  month.     (Yuba  Mfg.  Co.  photo.) 


means  not  prosperity,  but  increasing 
unemployment,  relief,  and  federal 
debt.  The  displacement  of  human 
workers  is  occurring  in  every  field  of 
occupation. 

This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  In  De- 
cember, 1939,  the  volume  of  industrial 
production  of  goods  reached  a  level 
above  that  of  I929's  record,  while  in 
1939  there  were  millions  more  unem- 
ployed, and  billions  more  kilowatt- 
hours  used,  doing  their  work. 

A  ray  of  sunshine  in  this  dark  Price 
System  picture  might  be  that  the  con- 
struction of  new  power  plant  facilities 
Is  a  good  source  of  Investment  for  the 
billions  of  idle  U.  S.  dollars — but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Great  new  electric 
generating  plants  are  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  more  are  contem- 
plated, but  little  outside  capital  Is 
needed. 

Of  the  3.9  billion  dollars  expended 
for  new  construction  during  the  past 
ten  years,  the  ELECTRICAL  WORLD 


states:  "Fortunately,  very  little  new 
capital  was  required.  What  capital 
expenditures  were  necessary  were 
largely  covered  by  reserves."  The 
January  Issue  of  the  industry's  publi- 
cation goes  on  to  say:  "Refinancing 
(of  old  bonds,  etc.)  at  considerably 
lower  Interest  charges  brought  very 
large  savings." — another  loss  to  U.  S. 
Investors. 

Thus,    as    power    production    climbs, 
men   and   dollars  look  idly  on! 


Usual  Usury 

SHARKS  &  VICTIMS 

Loan  sharks  prey  on  as  many  as  a 
fourth  of  the  families  in  many  states, 
extracting  millions  of  dollars  annually 
from  already  low  incomes.  This  was 
revealed  last  month  In  the  pamphlet, 
"Loan  Sharks  and  Their  Victims,"  writ- 
ten by  W.  T.  Foster,  Director  of  the 
Pollak    Foundation    for    Economic    Re 


search,  and  published  by  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee  In  New  York.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  excerpts,  showing  that 
the  age-old  Price  System  practice  of 
usury  Is  still  going  strong: 

"In  Dallas,  records  obtained  of 
2,554  loans  from  72  illegal  com- 
panies showed  that  the  borrowers 
had  paid  $86,000  Interest  on  loans 
totaling  $55,757.  The  average  In- 
terest rate  on  the  first  thousand 
cases  was  271%,  and  the  highest 
was    I,I3I%! 

"One  case  Is  cited  In  which  an 
outlaw  lender  took  In  $1,053  In 
nine  years  on  $20  loan. 

"Efforts  on  the  part  of  bar  as- 
sociations, social  work  agencies, 
and  public  spirited  citizens  to  ob- 
tain adequate  regulation  have 
been  hampered  by  effective  loan 
shark  lobbies.  These  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  seemingly  high 
rates  charged  by  legal  agencies 
to  pose  as  reformers  In  seeking  a 
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One  man,  with  this  mechanical  loader,  is  seen  doing  the  work  of  a  gang  of  men  with 
shovels.  Many  municipalities,  until  recently,  have  hesitated  investing  in  snow-remov- 
ing equipment  because  it  has  been  limited  to  Winter  use,  making  it  costly.  Latest 
equipment,  however,  has  such  versatility — efficient  loading  of  crushed  stone,  old 
leaves,  cinders,  etc. — that  it  is  coming  into  widespread  use.  Thus,  it  is  further  elimi- 
nating not  only  Winter  shovel  brigades,  but  those  of  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  as  well! 


maximum  interest  rate  so  low  that 
the  legitimate  agencies  cannot 
operate,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
bootleg   lenders." 

Technocrats  realize  that  the  existence 
of    loan    sharks    and    their    "wronged" 


victims  is  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
Price  System.  The  setting  is  perfect: 
as  immense  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation constantly  in  need  of  money,  an 
ample  supply  of  politicians  willing  to 
"listen  to   reason." 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Streamlined  Freight 

RAILROADS'  BID 

In  an  effort  to  regain  business  lost 
to  competing  means  of  transportarion, 
U.  S.  railroads  are  applying  to  freight 
haulage  the  new  developments  which 
have  recently  proved  successful  in  pas- 
senger transportation.  Freight  trains 
are  taking  on  the  appearance,  speed, 
lightness,   and   operating   efficiency  of 


the  streamlined  passenger  trains.  Back- 
bone of  the  transformation  is  the  use 
of  newly  developed  Diesel  locomo- 
tives in  place  of  the  conventional 
steam  engines. 

Proving  successful  are  experiments 
by  several  railroads  using  the  5,400- 
horsepower  diesel-electric  locomotive 
built  by  the  Electro-Motive  Corp., 
subsidiary  of  General  Motors.  Two 
2,700  h.p.   units  are  coupled  together 


to  make  up  the  powerful  locomotive. 
Commercial  production  is  expected  to 
get  under  way  early  this  year. 

As  these  and  other  high-speed, 
streamlined,  freight  locomotives  come 
into  wide-spread  use,  the  man-hours 
per  ton-mile  of  freight  will  sharply  de- 
cline, accelerating  the  trend  of  less 
and  less  employment  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Should  the  ton-miles  of  rail- 
road freight  rise  to  a  volume  that 
would  tend  to  ofFset  the  dlsemploy- 
ment  by  the  rising  efficiency,  employ- 
ment would  decline  in  the  rest  of  the 
transportation  industry.  There  Is  only 
just  so  much  freight  to  be  hauled,  and 
as  efficiency  goes  up,  employment 
goes   down! 


Machine-Made  Wings 

PRODUCTIVITY  UP 

The  aviation  Industry  is  in  the  great- 
est boom  of  its  history.  Plant  expan- 
sion Is  going  ahead  rapidly  and  em- 
ployment is  reported  to  be  increas- 
ing. "Few  people  realize,  how- 
ever," The  TECHNOCRAT  pointed 
out  last  October,  "that  under  pres- 
sure of  the  huge  military  demands, 
and  throughout  the  ballyhoo  of  boom 
times,  technology  is  more  than  ever 
continuing  its  relentless  march  into  the 
aircraft  factories  —  that  more  than 
ever,  the  world's  wings  are  being  made 
by  machines.  Rapidly  rising  produc- 
tion is  covering  up  technology's  ef- 
fects on  total  employment.  The  ef- 
fects are  present,  however,  as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  industry  will  reveal." 

Last  month,  the  New  York  TIMES 
added  to  The  TECHNOCRAT'S  analy- 
sis of  four  months  ago  and  reported 
on  January  2  I : 

"To  meet  orders  last  year  the 
Industry  used  55,000  employes, 
against  36,000  In  1938.  With 
production  mounting  steadily  the 
last  three  months  of  1939,  there 
was  only  a  slight  labor  increase 
and  it  is  expected  this  year  that, 
with  the  new  methods,  the  aver- 
age shop  employe  will  be  capable 
of  nearly  twice  the  dollar  volume 
of  his   former  output." 
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New  Fabric 

NO  SPINNING,  NO  WEAVING 

Labor  in  the  textile  industry,  already 
in  a  weak  position  from  the  impact 
of  technology,  is  about  to  receive  an- 
other blow.  A  process  for  making  cot- 
ton cloth  without  spinning  or  weaving 
has  been  developed  by  M.  A.  Gold- 
man of  the  Fibre  Products  Laboratory, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  process 
consists  of  arranging  fibres  into  paral- 
lel lines  and  then  chemically  welding 
them  together  to  form  a  laminated 
sheet  fabric. 

Among  commodities  which  might  be 
manufactured  with  the  new  fabric  are 
burlap  wrapping,  baling,  bags,  window 
shades,  tent  materials,  napkins,  towels 
and  the  backing  for  coated  fabrics, 
among  them  oil  cloth  and  imitation 
leathers.  Permanent  displacement  of 
jute,  including  that  which  Is  Imported, 
is  assured,   Goldman   predicts. 

Greater  strength  and  lower  manu- 
facturing costs  are  claimed  for  the  new 
process  in  that  fabrics  might  be  made 
from  short,  cheap  cotton  fibres  as  well 
as  from  long  staple  sizes  needed  In 
spinning  and  weaving.  It  is  applicable 
to  wool  and  rayon  also.  Being  porous, 
the  new  fabric  is  not  suitable  for  cloth- 
ing, but  wearing  apparel  accounts  for 
only  40  per  cent  of  fabrics. 


''Eagle  Eye" 

FASTER  FINISHING 

Also  announced,  last  month,  was  an- 
other machine  which  will  reduce  man- 
hours  and  greatly  speed  production 
in  the  textile  industry.  After  several 
years  of  research  work,  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  made  public  its 
"eagle  eye"  machine  which  speeds  up 
by  nearly  four-fold  the  finishing  pro- 
cess in  cotton  manufacturing. 

Before  cotton  fabric  Is  considered 
completed,  the  cross-threads,  or  weft, 
must  be  stretched  and  straightened  so 
that  they  are  exactly  at  right  angles 
with  the  warp,  or  lengthwise  threads. 
Previously,  the  machinery  to  do  this 
has  had  to  be  constantly  watched  and 
adjusted    manually.      This    slowed    the 


finishing  process  to  a  maximum  speed 
of  40  yards  a  minute,  or  a  mile  and  a 
third   an   hour. 

This  new  machine,  using  photoelec- 
tric cells,  entirely  eliminates  the  hu- 
man operations  from  the  process  and 
speeds  it  up  to  as  high  as  five  miles 
an  hour,   regardless  of  width. 


YOUTH 


"Electric  Ear" 

JUDGMENT  DAY  GONE 

Machinery  Is  not  only  steadily  re- 
lieving man  of  his  physical  labor  In  in- 
dustry; It  is  taking  over  much  of  the 
brain  work.  A  recent  example  of  this 
is  a  new  piece  of  electric  control 
equipment  for  grinding  mills.  The  new 
device,  the  Electric  Ear,  speeds  up 
production  and  gets  uniform  results — 
automatically.  This  sensitive  sound  de- 
tector, replacing  the  human  ear,  con- 
trols the  amount  of  aggregate  fed  in- 


Electric  brain,  foreground, 
automafically  insures  uniform 
grinding      mill     operations. 

to  a  ball,  pebble  or  rod  mill,  so  as 
to  keep  it  operating  at  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

Ordinarily,  the  operator  of  a  grind- 
ing mill  must  judge  from  the  sound  of 
the  mill  whether  or  not  it  is  grinding 
efficiently.  It  requires  judgment  and 
a  sharp  ear.  The  results  of  this  type 
of  control  are  never  uniform,  varying 
as  they  do  with  the  human  factors  in- 
volved. 


Lower  Education 

DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

While  billions  of  idle  dollars  pile  up 
in  U'.  S.  banks  for  lack  of  profitable 
Investment,  the  most  vital  national  in- 
vestment opportunity  falters  for  lack 
of  funds.  Facilities  for  educating  our 
youth  are  pitifully  lacking,  but  the 
feeble  cries  for  financial  assistance  go 
unheeded,  for  investment  in  our  youth 
would  yield  dividends  only  in  the  form 
of  finer  future  Americans — not  dollars. 

Some  revealing  facts  regarding  U.  S. 
lower  education  were  recently  (1939) 
brought  to  light  by  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC: 

— 500,000  pupils  go  to  school  only 
half  a  day   because  of  lack  of  space. 

— 800,000  attend  no  school  because 
their  neighborhood  cannot  provide 
one. 

— 2,400  schoolhouses  are  locked  and 
unused. 

— 12,000  more  schoolhouses  will  be 
locked  if  teachers  demand  their  full 
payment  of  salaries. 
'—1,400,000  pupils  are  sent  to 
schoolhouses  condemned  as  unsafe 
and   unsanitary. 

— 30,000  Impoverished  school  dis- 
tricts serving  3,000,000  children  are 
forced  to  curtail  their  school  year  by 
three  months. 

Enough! 


RELIEF 


Finnish  Relief 

SMOOTHLY  CALCULATED? 

Outstanding  example  of  un-Ameri- 
can activities  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  the  double-crossing  of 
America's  ill-fed  by  "humanitarians" 
and  newspapers  engaged  in  raising 
money  for  the  relief  of  "starving  pa- 
triots" in  Europe,  while  under  their 
very      eyes      more      than      20,000,000 
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Debt  Cash  May  ' 
Go  to  Aid  Finns; 
Whv  Soviet  Wars 


1.  A.  Boys  Give  to 
Fond  for  ReUef  of 
Finnlsb  R<*fug<-rs 


lOllon  Asks  All  Colifornions 
to  Aid  Finnish  Relief  Funll 


FINNISH  RELIEF  FUND       U.S.  will  ante 

SWELLED  BY  OONAIIONS   S'O.OOO.OOOin 

T~ „  >.mo  »..  •..^..,      Helsinki  pot 


iU.s.roPERMiiF,nnR.i,.(    |  Hoovef  Aids  :| 

•10  FINNS 


Maj  use  fund  *"">"  fi^d  fo.R.okehs    $100,000  li  Finn  Relief 


'° "'■'",. ..::^™.?!c!'!    iVf[[8flS''»f relief      '°ll"."i''  SIOMOOO In,  SENE FINNS  FundSws 


ol  refugees 


"-•    oedil  lo  Finns 


Hoo.rr  and  La  Guardia  I  uilc 
In  \ppral  for  Aid  to  Finland 


Hoover  Speeds  to  New  YoHi   ~ 
To  Hony  Along  Aid  lo  Finui 


.'No  Limit  Set  on  Donations 
lilo  Finn  Relief,  Hooter  Soys 
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'  Uo  Finnish  fundi      Great  Concert  Plannad 
■   w^tTi^r      '[.  lo  Aid  Finnish  Red  Cross 


1  JoId  l.  \.  Mdig  Souitiianlje,;  Contribute 

'Drive  for  Finn  Relief  ,„  c    j  <     n  r  i    i  t   i    j  ,„r,^«, 

.  _  „to  fund  lor  Reld  ol  Finland ^^^^^^ 
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Americans  subsist  on  5  cents  per  mea 
per  day,   and  less!* 

This  nnuch-ado  about  a  foreign  cause 
has  hit  many  an  unreceptive  Ameri- 
can ear. 

In  direct,  startling  terms,  Theodore 
Dreiser  last  month  declined  hierbert 
Hoover's  request  to  write  a  300-word 
article  on  the  Finnish  relief  situation 
for  distribution  to  1,200  newspapers 
cooperating  with  the  Finnish  Relief 
Fund,   Inc. 

Dreiser,  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  saying  that  he  is  "not  just  an- 
other American  propaganda  sucker," 
wrote  to  the  fund's  publicity  division: 
"If  our  papers  do  not  He,  and  of 
course  they  never  lie,  it  is  the  Rus- 
sians who  seem  to  need  help  against 
ttie  Finns."  hie  suggested  the  slogan, 
"American  relief  for  Americans  first," 
and  pointed  out  that  a  relief  cam- 
paign on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
would  "aid  some  10,000,000  or  15,- 
000,000  miserable  Americans  as  op- 
posed to  a  possible  1 ,000,000  Finns,  if 
so   many." 

"As  bad  as  anything  that  I  can  re- 
call is  the  fact  that  in  1932  when  the 
American  veterans  of  the  World  War 
invaded  Washington  to  demand  finan- 
cial relief  for  themselves,  their  wives 
and   children,   it  was  Mr.  hHoover  who 


'According   to  the   U.   S. 
of  AgricuH'ure. 


Dept. 


,  Relief  Bodie.  Tr 
-for  Allic-  4ro  :•.■ 
I  Formed iiiN.\.~- 


Loan  lo  Finland' 
•  Wins  Approval  : 


U.S.  Plans  Ways  , 
imUbm  To  Assist  Finns; 
lOlflNflS,    Allies  Also  Aid 


A  Brazen  Form  of  Un-American 
Activity  Is  the  BallyKooing  for 
Sucker  American  Funds  to  Finance 
European  Relief  While  Millions  of 
Americans  are   Hungry,   Cold,    III. 


Cleveland's 

jHungry  Clamor'  lUnempioynientSituotion 

For  Food 

Police  on  Guard  as  Crowds 
Mill  at  ficlief  Offices 


iSeen  as  Still  Unsolved 


F I N    Food  Sean"ily 

InOhioCilie.! 

Call,  for  Aid! 


turned  out  the  army  with  tanks  and 
machine  guns  to  dislodge  them!"  the 
well  -  known  American  novelist  ob- 
served. 

"And  since,  I  have  not  heard  him 
or  any  of  his  political  or  economic 
associates  pleading  for  financial  equity 
for  the  millions  of  jobless  northi  south, 
easti  west.  On  the  contrary  the  cry 
now  Is  for  (I)  economic  if  not  military 
relief  for  the  poor  Finns,  (2)  economic 
and  financial  relief  for  our  financiers 
and   Industrialists." 

These  words,  so  different  from  the 
usual  public  utterances  about  the 
"poor  Finns,"  hit  home  with  the  Amer- 
ican who  stops  to  make  his  own  ob- 
servations, rather  than  join  in  with  the 
emotional  shouting  behind  the  leader- 
ship of  even  so  well-known  a  figure  as 
Herbert  Clark   Hoover. 

Such  an  American  stops  to  consid- 
er, in  regard  to  Hoover  and  Finnish 
relief:  (I)  is  it  probable  that  Hoover 
is  not  serious  about  the  comforts  of 
the  poor  In  Finland,  because  he  has 
shown  no  such  sympathy  for  Ameri- 
can sufferers?  (2)  if  so.  Is  his  object 
to  enhance  his  supposed  reputation  as 
a  great  humanitarian,  so  that  he  can 
throw  some  votes  the  Republican  way 
in  the  presidential  election?  (3)  Does 
he  seek  to  help  divert  the  public 
"mind"  from  the  perplexing  issues  in 
the  U.  S.?  (4)  What  about  the  report- 
ed  10%  "cuts"  for  the  promoters  and 
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solicitors?  (5)  Is  he  trying  to  get  Amer- 
ican suckers  to  contribute  to  a  Finnish 
victory  so  that  the  13  U.  S.  corpora- 
tions having  branches  in  Finland  nnight 
not  suffer? 

Another  sidelight  on  the  Finnish  sit- 
uation leaves  room  for  further  specu- 
lation about  the  "starving   Finns." 

Shortly  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  extended  a  $10,- 
000,000  credit  to  the  Finns  for  pur- 
chase of  food  supplies  and  non-miPtary 
manufacturers  in  the  U.  S.  So  far, 
only  $500,000  of  this  fund  has  been 
drawn  on,  it  is  said,  leaving  $9,500,- 
000  still  available  to  the  Finns.  Re- 
ports from  Washington  are  that  it  is 
whispered  about  by  Senators  that  it  is 
possible  that  foodstuffs  purchased 
here,  such  as  wheat,  might  be  traded 
abroad  by  Finland  for  guns  and  muni- 
tions, instead  of  going  to  feed  the 
Finns. 

Wide-awake  Americans  are  wonder- 
ing if  sucker  American  contributions 
to  Finnish  Relief  Fund,  Inc.,  might 
make  this  possibility  a  reality  and  if 
It  was  thus  calculated  by  those  con- 
cerned. 


AGRICULTURE 


lie  aid  under  Social  Security  programs 
will  be  permitted  to  buy  surplus  cot- 
ton stamps  which  could  be  exchanged 
for  cotton  goods  at  dry  goods  stores. 
For  every  dollar's  worth  of  cotton 
stamps  purchased,  the  Government 
will  give  an  additional  dollar's  worth 
free  (50c  more  than  in  the  case  of 
food  stamps). 

The  $10,000,000,  of  course,  will  do 
more  than  just  get  rid  of  60,000  bales 
of  surplus  cotton.  It  will  also  be  a  vir- 
tual subsidy  for  needy  consumers,  cot- 
ton farmers,  textile  mill  owners,  and 
drygoods  wholesalers  and  retailers.  It 
is,  therefore,  just  one  of  the  many  gov- 
ernment programs  aimed  at  trying  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  senile  Price 
System. 

If  the  U.  S.  Government  could  ex- 
pand this  type  of  Price  System  sub- 
sidy, extending  it  to  Include  all  sur- 
plus commodities  and  all  segments  of 
the  system,  it  Is  probable  that  the 
Price  System  could  be  made  to  strug- 
gle along  for  a  considerably  longer 
time.  But  the  "if"  is  Insurmountable! 
Congress  is  up  in  arms  already  over  a 
mere  few  hundred  million  dollars  in 
the  1940-41  agricultural  budget, 
threatening  to  lop  off  $225  millions. 

Congress  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
struggle   over   the    big    "if".    The    un- 


happy politicians  are  faced  with  two 
conflicting  objectives:  (I)  Re-election, 
by  means  of  putting  on  a  show  of 
"economy";  (2)  Continue  bolstering 
the  ailing  Price  System,  by  means  of 
bigger  appropriations. 


Lettuce  Destroyed 

VITAMINS  &  RELIEF 

Agricultural  technology,  hydrology, 
and  favorable  weather  have  combined 
this  winter  to  produce  a  ruinous 
abundance  of  lettuce  in  California's 
Imperial  valley  and  Arizona's  Yuma 
and  Salt  River  valleys.  Because  of 
the  resulting  down-trend  in  market 
prices,  lettuce  growers  representing 
56,000  acres  in  the  three  fertile  valleys 
have  agreed  to  another  drastic  cur- 
tailment program  calculated  to  give  a 
"fair"   return  on  their    1940  crop. 

The  agreement  consists  of  suspend- 
ing lettuce  shipments  on  Fridays,  Sat- 
urays,  and  Sundays  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  the  outright  destruction  of 
one-third  of  the  lettuce  crop! 


Price  System:  A  third  of  this 
lettuce  crop  will  be  destroyed;  the 
grower   wants   to    stay   off   relief. 


// 


Cotton  Stamps'^ 


(Western  Grower  and  Shipper  Magazine  photo) 


EXPENSIVE  PLAN 

At  about  $166  per  bale  —  fifteen 
times  the  market  price — the  U.  S. 
Government  plans  to  reduce  the  12,- 
000,000  bales  of  carryover  surplus  cot- 
ton to  about  I  1,940,000  bales.  Though 
this  reduction  of  60,000  bales  is  only 
a  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  surplus — 
a  mere  fiber  in  a  bale — the  scheme,  If 
carried  through,  will  cost  the  U.  S. 
treasury  about  $10,000,000  by  July. 

The  plan,  similar  to  the  stamp  plan 
for  reducing  surplus  foodstuffs,  has 
been  worked  out  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Wallace  and  is  expected  to 
be  put  Into  operation  Immediately. 
Persons  on  direct  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral relief,  and  persons  receiving  pub- 
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While  millions  of  Americans  are  de- 
clared by  medical  authorities  to  be  in 
real  need  of  fresh  green  vegetables, 
growers  continue  the  Price  System  ne- 
cessity of  plowing  under  their  "sur- 
plus." They  do  so,  not  because  they 
begrudge  the  food  to  the  needy,  but 
so  that  they  themselves  can  stay  off 
the  relief  rolls! 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 


California  Stamps 

MERCHANTS  ON  RELIEF 

California  food  distributors  were 
jubilant,  last  month,  over  being  al- 
lowed to  swing  aboard  the  Govern- 
ment's stamp  plan  gravy  train.  Rea- 
son: The  prospect  of  ringing  their  cash 
registers  to  the  tune  of  $24,000,000  in 
new  business  during  the  next  eighteen 
months. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corp.'s  food  stamp  plan,  now  in  op- 
eration in  California,  is  a  method  by 
which  those  on  direct  relief  and  WPA 
can  obtain  "surplus"  commodities  from 
grocers'  shelves,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  FSCC  issues  a  list  of 
the  items  it  specifies  as  "surplus."  This 
list  last  month  included:  butter,  rai- 
sins, rice,  pork  lard,  pork,  corn  mieal, 
eggs,  dried  prunes,  fresh  pears,  apples, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  hominy,  dry 
beans,  onions,  and  wheat  and  graham 
flour. 

Formerly  these  commodities  were 
distributed  directly  to  those  on  relief, 
but  business  didn't  like  to  be  short- 
circuited.  Now  the  merchants  seem 
to  be  happy  at  being  added  to  Uncle 
Sam's  relief  pay-roll,  joining  the  "re- 
liefer", along  with  the  food  growers 
and  processors! 

Compilation,  last  month,  of  I939's 
agricultural  production  showed  new 
highs  and  lows,  and  the  reason  for 
the  stamp  plan.  Samples:  Pig  crop 
totaled  84  million  head,  up  13  million 
over  1938;  hog  prices  were  lowest  in 
five  years.  Apple  crop  was  ?0% 
above  last  year.  Milk  production  to- 
taled I  I  I  billion  pounds,  largest  on 
record! 


''Public  Knows  Less'' 

HEALTH  NOT  PRIMED 

The  U.  S.  public  knows  less  now 
about  good  treatment  for  venereal  dis- 
ease than  it  did  in  1933,  a  recent 
survey*   shows. 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  sale  of 
"remedies"  of  dubious  worth  has  in- 
creased in  volume.  Far  from  saving 
the  18,000,000  venereal  disease  vic- 
tims from  increasing  quackery,  still 
less  from  their  venereal  disease,  poli- 
ticians at  Washington  last  month 
slashed  the  U.  S.  public  health  budget 
for  the  1940-41  fiscal  year.  Venereal 
disease  appropriations  for  1939-40  was 
five  million.  For  1940-41  only  three 
million  dollars  are  to  be  available. 

To  Technocrats,  this  action  meant 
three  things:  (I)  It  again  demonstrated 
Technocracy's  oft-proved  statement 
that  adequate  public  health  is  impos- 
sible in  the  Price  System;  (2)  It  illus- 
trated the  ineffectiveness  of  public 
and  private  health  campaigns  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  venereal  disease 
problem;  (3)  The  slash  was  a  political 
show  of  economy,  intended  to  justify 
"defense"  expenditures  keeping  the  in- 
dustrial  pump    primed. 


T.  B.  Checked  P.  D.  Q. 

"ANOTHER  STEP" 

Medical  technology  advances  to 
make  public  health  more  efficient.  A 
recent  development  makes  It  possible 
to  detect  cases  of  tuberculosis  without 
the  use  of  expensive  X-ray  plates,  or 
the  relatively  unsatisfactory  tuberculin 
test. 

The  Innovation  was  described  In  a 
paper  delivered  before  the  Radiolo- 
gical Society  of  North  America  meet- 


•Conducted  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (TIME,  Jan.  29,  19401. 


ing  in  Atlanta  last  month.  Reporting 
on  a  study  of  1610  cases,  the  authors 
of  the  paper  characterized  their  meth- 
od of  photo-roentgenography  as  a 
"type  of  examination  which  can  be 
applied  ...  to  large  numbers  rapidly 
and  economically,"  having  "definite 
advantages  over  certain  other  meth- 
ods," which  "can  be  applied  directly 
without  preliminary  tuberculin  testing," 
and  which  "offers  a  practical  method 
for  case  finding  in  tuberculosis  for  use 
in  surveying  large  numbers  in  suscept- 
ible groups." 

The  most  accurate  means  of  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  T.  B.  is  to  X- 
ray  the  patient,  using  one  of  two  usual 
methods:  (I)  Making  a  large  X-ray 
negative  film,  to  be  read  and  kept 
for  the  case  record:  and  (2)  Use  of 
the  flourescope,  that  Is,  throwing  the 
X-ray  Image  of  the  patient  on  a  floure- 
scent  screen  for  study  while  the  pa- 
tient "poses."  While  the  latter  meth- 
od permits  of  more  rapid  and  less  ex- 
pensive examination  of  a  large  number 
of  people,  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  making  a  record  of  the  examina- 
tion for  detailed  study  and  compari- 
son with  future  examinations. 

The  development  described  last 
month  is  simple,  and  combines  the 
best  features  of  each  of  the  above 
methods.  It  Is  to  photograph  the 
flourescent  image  on  small  (4  In.xB  In.) 
film,  small  enough  to  make  a  real  econ- 
omy in  its  use,  and  yet  large  enough 
to  be  readily  interpreted  without  en- 
largement, or  at  least  no  greater  en- 
largement than  provided  with  a  simple 
reading  glass.  The  film  cost  is  about 
one-tenth  that  of  the  regular  i4in.  x- 
I  7  in.  X-ray  film. 

Because  of  Price  System  limitations, 
it  is  probable  that  this  innovation, 
even  with  Its  advantages  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  will  not  come  Into  wide- 
spread service  to  the  population  for 
the  duration  of  the  Price  System.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  another  step  which  will 
facilitate  the  Technate's  full  medical 
care  for  every  citizen. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  CANADA 


War  Booms  Business 

RECORDS   BROKEN 

Stimulated  by  increasing  govern- 
ment expenditures  for  Canada's  war 
effort,  business  activity  in  Canada 
spurted  toward  new  highs  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1939.  The  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics  index  of 
physical  volume  of  business  jumped  to 
133  for  November— 10.9%  above  the 
figure  for  November,  1938.  Manufac- 
turing production  was  at  a  rate  above 
the  previous  recorded  high  of  Octo- 
ber,   1937. 

Main  features  of  the  war  business 
boom  in  Canada  to  date,  as  noted  by 
Bureau  bulletins  and  reports: 

— New  monthly  peaks  In  flour  and 
leather  footwear  production,  resulting 
from  government  orders  for  army  sup- 
plies. 

—An  increase  of  $91,200,000  in  the 
value  of  1939  field  crops  over  those 
of  1938  resulting  in  the  $635,800,000 
return  to  the  farmers  being  largest 
since    1930. 

— Central  electric  power  station 
production  for  November  the  high- 
est of  any  month  on  record. 

— Department  store  sales  for  De- 
cember 10%  above  1938  and  the 
highest  since   1929. 

— Record  production  of  Canada's 
leading  minerals — gold,  copper,  nickel, 
zinc  and  oil — during  1939.  Further  in- 
creases for  1940  were  promised  as  the 
British  Government  contracted  to  take 
all  Canadian  exports  of  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


unable  to  provide  them  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living  was  the  annual  sur- 
vey of  the  Financial  Post  on  Canada's 
income  which  estimated  that  Canada's 
per  capita  income  for  1939  was  $433. 
This  was  slightly  better  than  1938, 
when  it  was  $406. 

As  if  in  answer  to  Premier  Aber- 
hart's  admission  that  "I  cannot  raise 
the  standard  of  living  under  a  price 
system"  (TECHNOCRAT— Dec  1939), 
Alberta  was  the  only  province  to  show 
a  decline  from  1938  to  1939;  falling 
from   $358   per-capita  to  $354. 


Decline  of  Income 

PER-CAPITA  POVERTY 

Corroborating  previous  surveys  that 
the  Canadian  people  live  on   Incomes 


Unemployment  &  Relief 

TURNING  POINT? 

With  the  ranks  of  the  employed  ris- 
ing due  to  war  activities,  and  men  be- 
ing absorbed  into  the  Canadian  Ac- 
tive Service  Force,  relief  rolls  dropped 
in  November  to  the  smallest  figures 
since  the  early  thirties.  Persons  on  re- 
lief dropped  to  582,000— a  26%  drop 
from   November,    1938. 

While  Ontario's  Minister  of  Wel- 
fare, the  Hon.  Mr.  Cross,  character- 
ized this  drop  as  "The  best  November 
since  the  beginning  of  relief"  and 
"The  turning  point  in  the  course  of 
Ontario's  employment  problem,"  Fed- 
eral Labor  Department  officials  an- 
nounced that  only  100,000  new  jobs 
were  needed  to  clear  the  rolls  of  all 
employables  now  on  relief. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  problem, 
however,  made  by  the  Canadian  Wel- 
fare Council,  and  released  in  the  form 
of  a  New  Year's  message,  showed  that 
the  relief  burden  would  not  disappear 
so  easily.  The  Council  pointed  out 
that  80,000  new  workers  enter  the 
ranks  of  labor  annually  and  that  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  youth,  supported 
by  their  parents  and  thus  not  on  gov- 
ernment relief,  were  also  looking  for 
jobs.      These   factors    would    create    a 


"solid  core"  of  500,000  urban  unem- 
ployed and  their  families,  who  would 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  corps 
of  relief  recipients. 

Statistics  were  also  given  on  some 
of  the  other  forms  of  relief  being 
doled  out  to  Canadians.  180,000  per- 
sons are  on  old  age  pensions,  90,000 
mothers  are  receiving  mothers'  allow- 
ances, 33,000  children  are  under  the 
care  of  special  agencies  and  14,000 
persons  reside  in  charitable  institu- 
tions. Few  Canadians  found  it  enjoy- 
able, last  month,  to  calculate  the  re- 
lief burden  once  the  war  stimulus  ends. 


Canada's  largest  locomotive, 
streamlined  leader  in  the  moderni- 
zation     of      Canadian      railroads. 

(Photo  courtesy  C.  N.  R.) 

Railways  Progress 

150%   TRANSPORTATION 

Depicting  vividly  the  Improvement 
in  Canadian  railway  technology  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  century,  is  an 
analysis  of  progress  from  1914  to 
1939  in  an  article  written  by  S.  W. 
Fairweather,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  showing  exactly  why  employ- 
ment and  man-hours  in  the  two  big 
Canadian     railroad     systems     reached 
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their    peak    in    1920,    and    have    been 
dropping   ever  since. 

Entitled  "War  Service  of  the  Rail- 
ways" and  published  In  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1939,  this  article  contained  the 
following  paragraphs  statistically  re- 
cording the  technological  progress  in 
the  efficient  hauling  of  railroad  traf- 
fic, reducing  nnan-hours  per  unit  of 
service: 

"The  largest  road  freight  loco- 
motive in  1914  had  a  tractive  ef- 
fect of  52,000  lbs.,  the  largest 
freight  locomotive  today  has  a 
tractive  effect  of  over  90,000  lbs. 
The  average  freight  train  of  1914 
hauled  350  tons;  the  average 
freight  train  today  hauls  570  tons 
of  freight.  If  the  comparison  were 


available  for  main  line  trains,  it 
would  be  even  more  striking.  In 
1914,  the  average  freight  train 
speed  was  10  m.p.h. — today  it  is 
17  m.p.h.  .  .  .  Today  on  main  line 
operation,  many  freight  trains  op- 
erate at  passenger  train  speed. 

"In  1914,  a  locomotive  burned 
160  lbs.  of  coal  to  haul  1000  tons 
one  mile;  today  it  Is  done  with 
120  lbs. 

"In  1914  it  required  II  days 
for  manifest  freight  to  travel  from 
Vancouver  to  Toronto,  today  the 
manifest  freight  service  Is  7  days. 

"In  1914,  the  average  capacity 
of  a  freight  car  was  33  tons;  to- 
day it  is  42  tons.  This  taken  In 
conjunction  with  the  much  high- 
er speed  with  which  traffic  moves, 


more  than  offsets  the  reduction  in 
number  of  freight  cars  which  has 
taken   place  since    1914." 

"The  significance  of  these  fig- 
ures is  that  with  the  same  expen- 
diture of  labor  and  materials,  we 
manage  to  get  50  per  cent  more 
transportation  than  we  did  in 
1914.  This  means  that  fewer  men 
have  to  be  set  aside  from  other 
industrial  production  to  run  the 
railways  and  furnish  needed  sup- 
plies for  it." 

Mr.  Fairweather  Is  quite  right,  and 
those  men  are  going  to  be  fewer  yet 
when  the  $25,000,000  worth  of 
freight  cars  and  locomotives  for  the 
Canadian  railways,  recently  ordered 
by  the  V/ar  Supplies  Board,  are  com- 
pleted and  delivered. 


ELECTION  YEAR 


outmoded  political  management 
of  operations  that  are  technical. 
Only  through  the  disappearance 
of   the    political-financial    interference 


(Continued  from   Page  5) 

control  on  this  Continent  can  we 
achieve  our  destiny.  Voting  a  Tech- 
nate  in  Is  the  only  effective  mass  vote 
we  could  take. 


Ten  million  dollars  put  into  the  ad- 
vancement of  Technocracy  toward  the 
Installation  of  a  technological,  func- 
tional administration  of  an  abundance 
for  all,  would  get  us  somewhere.  Only 
by  the  non-political  organization  of 
our  vast  productive  and  distributive 
mechanism,  can  the  real  abundant  life 
be  achieved. 

—A.  H.  SWAN,  M.  D.  (I  1834-17) 


The  BURNING  PROBLEM 


Steam  Fire-Engine 

County  Fire  Department  has  been 
able  to  increase  fire  protection  in 
many  ways.  For  instance,  in  outlying 
districts  where  there  are  few  fire  hy- 
drants, fire  trucks  carrying  water  tanks 


ranging  In  size  from  600  gallons  to 
2500  gallons  (Illustrated  on  page  8) 
have  been  put  into  use.  With  the  fog 
nozzle,  the  2,500-gallon  truck  can  pull 
up  to  a  fire  and  its  2,500-gallons  of 
water  will  be  as  effective  as  25,000 
gallons  If  used  with  an  ordinary  nozzle. 
While  Southern  California  is  prob- 
ably the  leading  area  in  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced fire-fighting  technology,  there 
is  a  body  of  men  known  as  the  Inter- 
national     Fire      Chief's      Association, 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

made  up  of  fire  chiefs  from  all  over 
this  Continent,  who  have  pooled  their 
knowledge  and  their  influence  toward 
the  ends  of  making  fire  fighting  and 
fire  prevention  standardized  and  effi- 
cient. They  advocate  civil  service  ex- 
aminations to  ensure  competent  per- 
sonnel and  uniform  fire  laws  for  maxi- 
mum protection  and  prevention.  They 
hope  some  day  to  see  a  national  fire 
service  that  will  supercede  the  thou- 
sands of  small   individual   fire   depart- 
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merits  which  now  exist  throughout  this 
Continent.  They  will.  But  not  so  long 
as  we  have  the  Price  System. 

These  fire  chiefs  have  a  technical 
job,  and  high  ideals.  They  know  that 
we  have  the  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy to  successfully  cope  with  the  burn- 
ing problem.  We  have  seen  in  this 
article,  however,  that  so  long  as  the 
Interferences  of  the  Price  System  exist 
the  steps  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
fire  hazard  will  not  be  taken.  That  can 
only  be  done  in  the  Technate. 

For  in  a  Technate,  the  Interferences 
of  politics  and  finance  can  be  ruled 
out;  they  won't  exist.  The  running  of 
the  Continent  will  be  done  by  those 
who  really  operate  it  now — the  func- 
tionally capable;  there  will  be  a  sort 
of  an  enlarged  Civil  Service,  the  way 
the  fire  chiefs  want  it.  And  there 
won't  be  any  finance,   either,  because 


there  won't  be  any  medium  of  ex- 
change— but  a  medium  of  distribution, 
a  method  to  distribute  the  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  this  Continent  is 
able  to  produce.  As  with  other  func- 
tions in  the  Technate,  fire  fighting  will 
be  Continent-wide — without  the  ob- 
structing political  boundaries  existing 
today. 

TECHNATE  WILL  BE  SOLUTION 

The  personnel  problem  too,  will  be 
solved  in  the  Technate.  After  their 
preliminary  training  and  traveling, 
young  men  who  choose  fire  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession  will  begin  their  spe- 
cialized training.  Their  participation 
In  actual  fire  department  work  will  in- 
crease while  they  study,  so  that  when 
they  graduate  they  will  experience  no 
shock  In  the  transition  from  school  into 
actual  full-time  work.     Then,   they  will 


only  work  four  hours  a  day,  four  days 
a  week,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  year.  Sufficient  trained  per- 
sonnel will  be  assured.  And  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  forty-five,  they  will 
retire  with  no  loss  in  economic  security. 

Adequate  fire  equipment  to  meet 
all  emergencies  will  be  provided  — 
without  today's  dependence  upon  tax- 
ation. As  fire-flghtmg  technology  is 
improved,  full  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  it.  In  the  field  of  fire  prevention, 
the  greatest  step  will  be  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  whole  population  in  fire- 
resistant  homes  and  offices  equipped 
with  fire-resisting  furnishings.  Gone 
will  be  today's  5000-odd  different 
building  codes.  Fire  no  longer  will  be 
the  hazard  that  it  Is  and  the  burning 
problem  will  be  solved. 

— W.  V.  WILKIE  (I  1950-1) 


RESISTANCE  TO  ADVANCE 


and  public  interest  as  they  had 
found  turnpike  and  canal  interests 
before  them.  It  was  charged  in  1912, 
before  a  Senate  committee,  that  a 
railroad  company  had  taken  out  pat- 
ents on  safety  devices  and  had  refused 
to  manufacture  them.  It  took  Janney 
10  years  before  he  could  get  a  found- 
er to  manufacture  his  car-coupler.  The 
design  of  Pullman  sleepers  in  the  U.  S. 
remained  relatively  static  from  the 
time  It  was  first  built  in  1859,  to  about 
five  years  ago,  when  competition 
forced    steps  toward   modernization. 

Railroad  interests  thus  became  en- 
trenched groups,  reluctant  to  meet 
competition  by  costly  modernization 
of  obsolete  equipment.  They  met  the 
challenge  by  combating  the  increase 
of  trucking  and  bus  transportation  by 
devious  obstructions  —  legislative  and 
otherwise.  They  are  still  fighting, 
through  lobbies  and  propaganda,  the 
extension   of  waterways. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 1) 

We  witness  this  same  type  of  be- 
havior in  the  actions  of  contemporary 
U.  S.  "patriots."  They  are  engaged  in 
trying  to  maintain  a  set  of  static  insti- 
tutions they  call  the  "American  Way." 
With  reverence  they  speak  of  the 
glories  of  our  founding  fathers,  and 
of  the  institutions  they  founded.  They 
call  their  efforts  "Americanism."  But 
■  n  seeking  to  prevent  change,  they  are 
double-crossing  our  founding  fathers, 
for  the  real  American  way  represents 
chang,e.  The  institutions  that  our  col- 
onial forefathers  founded  were  a  prod- 
uct of  change,  —  change  from  our 
status  as  a   British  colony. 

Real  Americanism  is  change,  in  ac- 
cordance with  changing  conditions,  and 
the  real  patriots  today  are  those  who 
are  working  for  an  orderly,  planned 
change  from  our  present  crumbling 
Price  System  to  the  next  most  prob- 
able state  on  the  North  American 
Continent — the  Technate.     This   immi- 


B.  &  O.  Horse  Car— !  829 

nent  change  will  be  the  greatest  in 
human  experience — the  scientific  In- 
tegration of  all  our  technological  ad- 
vances into  one  great  technological 
organism  for  the  abundant  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
for  the  entire  population.  And  resist- 
ance to  this  change  on  the  grounds  of 
self-interest  is  invalid,  for  everyone's 
best  interests  will  be  served  by  the 
achievement  of  the  Technate! 

—ALFRED  SWAN   (I  1834-17). 

Editor's  Note:  Much  of  the  data  in  this 
article  is  from  "Technological  Trends  and 
National  Policy,"  published  in  1937  by  the 
National    Resources   Committee. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  tech- 
nological innovations.  Watch  future  issues 
for  articles  on  the  automobile,  airplane,  com- 
munication, power  produclion,  various  met- 
als, textile  and  agriculture  machineiry. 
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Technocracy   Sections. 
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THIS... 
Engineering  with  Nature  can  pre- 
serve   soil-protecting    and    water- 
conserving    vegetation,    but   .    .   . 


THREE  centuries  ago,  North  Amer- 
ica was  a  virgin  continent.  It 
was  abundantly  rich  in  soil,  tinn- 
ber,  minerals,  and  wild  life.  Only  a 
fraction  of  its  vast  area  had  ever  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  white 
man.  Its  wealth  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible."* 

Today,  a  great  part  of  this  natural 
heritage  is  gone,  and  more  is  going 
fast.  In  the  headlong  commercial  ex- 
pansion of  our  frontiers  and  exploita- 
tion of  our  resources,  there  was  little 
care  for  the  future.  Five-sixths  of  our 
original  forests  are  gone  and,  "Half  of 
all  the  land  in  the  United  States  has 
been  damaged  by  erosion  and  the 
process  is  costing  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion at  least  $400,000,000  a  year  in 
the  removal  of  soil  fertility  alone,"  re- 
ported H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  January 
14,    1940,  In  his  annual  report. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  devastating 
neglect,  greater  and  greater  areas  of 
America  are  turning  to  desert  and  her 
rivers  are  causing  successively  greater 
flood  disasters. 

This  havoc  wrought  by  wind  and 
water  cannot  be  blamed  on  Nature. 
The  depletion  of  soils  and  forests  and 
the  destructlveness  of  the  floods  are 
the  results  of  man's  activities. 

Nature  was  exceptionally  good  to 
this  Continent.  She  set  mountains  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides,  creating 
a  valley  in  the  center  drained  by  the 
Mighty  Father  of  Waters,  and  pro- 
tected Its  face  with  grasses  and 
forests. 

Nature  laid  out  the  Mississippi  River 
to  drain  thirty-one  states  and  two  pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  or  43.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  Continental  United 
States.  This  mighty  river  has  thou- 
sands of  tributaries  extending  from 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  state 
of  Montana,  or,  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
As  the  water  must  be  carried  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  one  major  chan- 
nel. Nature  regulated  this  great  area 
by  growing  forests,  brush,  and  grasses 
along  its  adjoining  streams  and  rivers. 
The  forest  protected  the  ground  from 
frost,  leaving  it  porous  and  sponge- 
like so  that  the  snow,  when  it  fell, 
could  melt  and  soak  in,  feeding  the 
subterranean    channels   gradually    and 


*"Savlng  Our  Soil"   by  Maxwell   S.  Stewart, 
Public  Affairs   Committee,   Inc.,    1937. 
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...OR    THIS 
.   .   .   Price   Systenn   practices   and 
interferences    are     doonr.ing     our 
lands   to   erosion    and    utter   ruin. 


Engineering  With  Nature 


Part  1 :  Nature 
Runs  Rampant 


Man  Has  Caused  Nature  To  Be  Violent 
But  Can  Control  Her  With  Engineering 


thus  keeping  the  water  table  normal. 
The  forests  acted  as  a  guard  against 
the  hot  sun  and  winds,  thus  tennpering 

•  the  climate  and  also  regulating  the 
flow   of  the   streams. 

The  upper  tributaries  were  of  a 
winding  nature,  along  which  the  beav- 
ers built  dams,  creating  a  natural 
check-dam  system.  Sudden  floods 
were  thus  averted;  the  major  channels 
were  fed  gradually.  The  swamps  cov- 
ering a  large  area  in  the  Middle  West- 
ern and  Northern  states  acted  as  stor- 
age basins  for  the  early  rains  and  run- 
off from  melting  snows.  The  roots  of 
^  grass  and  plants  held  the  topsoil 
of  the  great  plains  in  place.  This 
Continent  was  in  dynamic  equilibrium, 
or  natural  balance;  nature  had  built 
a  perfect  system  of  drought  and  flood 
control  to  protect  the  fertile  soil.  Ani- 
mal and  plant  life  continued  through 
•  thousands  of  years  to  develop  in  har- 
mony. 

MAN  UPSETS  BALANCE 

Then  the  White  Man  came  from  Eu- 
rope— with  his  European  Price  System. 
The  Americans  who  were  already  here 
(so-called  Indians),  were  lovers  of  na- 
ture and  in  their  lore  and  traditions 
knew  the  forests  to  be  a  shelter  for 
birds  and  game  and  the  regulator  of 
the  streams.  But  the  White  Man,  as 
R..  M.  Evans,  Administrator  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Administration 
^  recently  said,  has  "...  taken  soil  fer- 
tility  for  granted,  (has)  destroyed  and 
sold  it  off  as  though  it  were  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  air.  We  financed  the 
building  of  America  by  trading  soil 
capital  for  Old  World  money  capital. 
It  was  a  costly  trade.     Within  a  couple 


of  generations  many  farms  have 
passed  through  the  destructive  cycle 
from  virgin  soil  to  ruin." 

What  Is  this  soil  erosion?     hlow  did 


Again  this  year  the  Mississippi 
and  her  Eastern  tributaries  will  be 
flooded.  Drought  and  dust  storms 
will  prevail  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River 
and  insect  pests  will  devour  our 
food  supply  throughout  the  North 
and  South.  Officials  will  study  the 
results,  politicians  will  make  speech- 
es and  engineers  will  have  tempor- 
ary reconstruction  jobs — but  Nature 
will  continue  on  her  path  of  destruc- 
tion, because  man  has  upset  her 
natural  balance. 

Such  was  the  black  outlook  last 
month  of  an  experienced  conser- 
vation engineer,  A.  W.  Steen 
(I  1834-3).  His  outlook  is  black,  but 
founded  upon  facts.  He  has  a 
bright  outlook,  too,  founded  on 
facts,  as  every  Technocrat  has.  He 
knows  what  can  be  done  by  Conti- 
nent-wide engineering  in  the  Tech- 
nate.    Read  Part  II,  in  April. 


It  start?  Why  do  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  with  such  great  losses? 

Basically,  it  is  a  result  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Every  man  for  himself — and  may 
the  cleverest  man  get  the  most. 

In  the  interest  of  settling  this  coun- 
try, it  was  the  national  policy  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  domain  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Grants  were  made  righf 
and  left  to  all  sorts  of  groups  and  In- 
dividuals, a  great  many  of  whom  con- 


sidered land  and  forests  merely  as 
something  to  be  acquired  and  exploit- 
ed or  resold  at  a  profit.  During  only 
two  decades,  the  I850's  and  I860's 
there  passed  Into  the  hands  of  western 
railroad  promoters  and  builders  a  total 
of  158,293,000  acres,  an  area  almost 
equaling  that  of  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
combined.* 

This  quick  transfer  of  the  land  from 
public  to  private  ownership  was  ac- 
companied by  settlement  and  commer- 
cialization. Great  areas  of  grazing 
lands  were  plowed  for  the  first  time 
and  turned  into  crop  lands.  Timber 
cutting  became  an  industry.  Thus  be- 
gan the  upsetting  of  Nature's  dynamic 
equilibrium  in  the  soil  and  forests 
which  is  resulting  in  an  annual  waste 
of  resources  far  greater  and  more  seri- 
ous than  most  individuals  realize. 

FORESTS  DESTROYED 

Keystone  in  the  equilibrium  were  the 
forests.  Besides  their  effect  of  bind- 
ing the  soil  together  with  their  roots 
and  checking  the  flow  of  water  and 
the  melting  of  snow,  trees  have  a  tre- 
mendous Influence  on  precipitation. 
Trees  are  a  primary  cause  of  much  lo- 
cal rain;  without  them  moisture  laden 
air  might  drift  over  great  distances, 
away  from  where  rain  Is  needed.  Trees 
also  emit  much  moisture  through  their 
leaves.  Over  a  given  area,  trees  can 
give  out  into  the  atmosphere,  by 
"transpiration,"  more  moisture  than 
that  which  will  evaporate  from  a  body 
of  water  covering    a    like   area. 


*"Soii  Conservation—  Its  Place  In  National 
Agricultural  Policy,"  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,    1936. 
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Redwood    Empire    Association. 


Top:     Dept.  of  Co.   Forester  and   Fire  Warden,   Los  Angeles  County,   Calif. 
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Nature's  first  line  of  defense  against  erosion  and  floods — forests — has  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  indiscriminate  commer- 
cial timbering  and  preventable  forest  fires.     Example  of  defeat,  a  burned  over  forest  and  an  eroded  hill,  lower  and  right  photos. 


Thus,  forests  prevent  sudden  water 
flow,  or  floods;  they  cause  local  rains; 
they  form  wind-breaks;  and  they  give 
off  much-needed  moisture  to  surround- 
ing country.  But  as  we  mentioned 
above,  five-sixths  of  our  original  for- 
ests have  been  destroyed — much  of  it 
wastefully.  And  only  a  small  part  has 
been   replanted. 

With  the  destruction  of  our  forests, 
water  and  winds  have  been  free  to 
erode  our  soil. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  erosion 
removes  126  billion  pounds  of  plant 
food  material  from  America's  fields 
and  pastures  every  year.  This  is  more 
than  21  times  as  much  as  is  extracted 
by  crops,  and  entails  an  annual  loss  to 
farmers  of  at  least  $400,000,000.  Al- 
together our  soil  has  suffered  approxi- 
mately 10  billion  dollars'  damage  as 
a  result  of  erosion,  and  the  loss  may 
reach  the  staggering  total  of  25  or 
30  billion  in  another  fifty  years  if  the 
process  of  deterioration  is  not  checked. 
By   that   time   a    large   section    of   the 

Department   of   Ag 


United  States  would  be  as  barren  as 
the  once  fertile  areas  of  North 
China." — "Saving  Our  Soil." 

But  the  destruction  of  our  soil  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
For,    10   billion   dollars   could    not   buy 
back    the    top    soil    which    has    been 
washed   into  the  ocean,  taken  out  by 
crops,  or  blown  away.     It  is  irreplace- 
able.     Oddly   enough,    soil,    the   Con- 
tinent's most  valuable  resource,  is  the 
last  of  the  Continent's  important  nat- 
ural   resources   to   become   the   object 
of   popular   conservation   interest.   The 
urgency  for  protecting  it  from  waste- 
ful destruction  is  one  of  the  greatest. 
Fertility    may    be    lost    or    removed 
from  the  soil  in  four  distinctly  different 
ways:     (I)    By   erosion,    either  through 
surface  washing  or  wind  action,  (2)  by 
harvesting    of    crops,    (3)    by    leaching 
(draining    away    to    deeper    soil),    and 
(4)  by  volatilization  (escaping  into  the 
atmosphere).       In     most     areas,     ero- 
sion   and    crop    harvesting    cause    the 
greatest  losses.     Because  cropping  re- 
quires   cultivation    and    cultiva- 
icuiture.         tion  increases  eroeion  losses,  the 
two  causes  are  obviously  inter- 
related  in  the  problem  of  ero- 
sion. 


Plowing  up  sod  cover,  re- 
moving another  defense 
against  erosion.  Unless  con- 
trolled, it  means  more  dust. 


The  most  serious  of  all  soil  losses  is,  " 
however,    the    loss    of    the    soil    ifself 
through  the  action  of  water  and  wind. 

Of  the  two  forces,  water  and  wind, 
water  usually  causes  the  most  spectac- 
ular and  destructive  erosion.  As  was 
mentioned  above,  soil,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  forests,  grass,  or  other  vege- 
tative covering,  rarely  washes  away  to 
any  great  extent.  But  when  a  heavy 
rain  falls  on  land  that  has  been  grazed, 
ploughed,  or  cultivated,  or  where 
crops  have  been  planted  incorrectly, 
the  top-soil  Is  gradually  washed  away. 
After  a  time  gullies  are  formed,  which, 
in  turn  speed  up  the  eroding  process. 

This  process  of  ruin  was  given  a  big 
boost    about    twenty-five    years    ago 
when  this  country  decided  to  save  the  ^^1 
world,    and    plowed    up   forty    million  ^^! 
acres  of  grasslands  to  grow  wheat  to         i 
feed    the    armies    of    half    the    world.         I 
When    the    armies    quit    fighting    we 
didn't   have   to   feed   them   any   more. 
But   our  forty   million   acres   were   left 
vulnerable  to  wind  and  rain. 

"Across  the  farm  and  range  lands 
of  the  country,"  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  says, 
"some  282  million  acres  either  have 
been  ruined  or  severely  damaged  by 
soil  erosion.  On  an  additional  775 
million  acres  the  process  of  erosion  is 
actively  under  way." 

With  the  rainfall  being  allowed  to 
run  away  to  the  ocean  unchecked.  In- 
creased drought  and  dust  storms  were 
sure  to  follow. 

We  are  witnessing  increased  drought. 
Last  fall,  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  says  J. 
B.  Kincer  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau, the  area   from  the  Appalachian 


to  the  Rocky  Mountains  suffered  the 
driest  fall  on  record.  Most  of  this 
area  received  for  the  three  months 
less  than  half  the  normal  rainfall,  and 
some  sections  less  than  one-fourth  the 
usual  amount.  Records  at  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  show  the  driest  November 
in  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  had  the  lowest  rainfall  on 
record,  or  about  1 0  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  underground  water  supply  of 
the  Great  Plains  is  being  exhausted; 
the  water  table  has  dropped  more 
than  40  feet  in  many  localities.  When 
wind  comes  to  a  drought-stricken  area, 
the  condition  is  dramatized  to  the  pop- 
ulation by  huge  dust  storms.  On  May 
II,  1934,  a  single  dust  storm  swept 
300  million  tons  of  topsoil  off  the 
fertile  wheat  plains  of  the  West. 
Many  states  have  been  paralyzed  by 
dust,  resulting  In  tremendous  damage 
to  the  soil,  machinery,  livestock.  In- 
come, and  health  of  the  population. 
People  are  fleeing  from  the  land  as 
they  left  the  flood  lands  of  Egypt, 
fleeing  to  California,  to  Oregon, 
Washington.  Away  to  fertile  lands — 
away  from  dust! 

With  the  soil-binding  vegetation 
uprooted  and  the  topsoil  blown  away, 
nothing  is  left  to  hold  the  rain  and 
away  it  goes — loaded  with  more  soil — 
to  the  ocean.  So  floods,  too,  con- 
tinue to  get  bigger  and  more  destruc- 
tive as  time  passes. 

The  Mississippi  Flood  of  1927  was 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  that  river, 
and  the  second  highest  mark  at  Mem- 


Por+ralt  of  the  American 
Dust  Bowl.  Prevention  and 
cure:  Continent-wide  engi- 
neering with  Nature. 


The 


phis  was  in   1916.   The  floods  of 
1936  and    1937  established  rec- 
ords along  the  Ohio  and  many 
other  streams.     The  terrific  de- 
struction of  floods  is  a  familiar 
yearly  feature  in  our  newspapers 
average    annual    loss    In    recent    years 
has     been     estimated     at    more    than 
$35,000,000. 

It  should  be  evident  from  the  fore- 
going discussion  that,  daily,  tons  of 
this  Continent's  Irreplaceable  soil  re- 
sources are  being  wasted  by  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  erosion  and  depletion.  It 
should  be  evident  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  Continent-wide  program  to 
combat  this  destruction  must  be  under- 
taken. 

The  U.  S.  government  started  being 
concerned  with  the  problem  seventy 
years  ago  and  has  spread  its  activities 
ever  since.  But  it  is  operating  In  the 
Price  System;  it  must  contend  with  the 
6,000,000  separate  enterprises  which 
comprise  the  nation's  farm  land;  it 
must  heed  the  taxpayers'  rising  cry 
for  "economy."       The   Department  of 


Farm    Security    Administration — (Plioto    by    Rothstein.) 


Agriculture  Is  doing  the  best  it  can 
with  its  inducements  and  persuasions, 
but  it  has  concluded  that  "experience 
has  condemned  the  classical  doctrine 
that  private  initiative  and  self-interest 
can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  ade- 
quately the  public  need." 

In    the    meantime,    our    soil    Is    still 

pouring  into  the  ocean  at  the  rate  of 

approximately   a    billion   tons  annually. 

— A.W.  STEEN(ll834-3) 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  two 
articles  dealing  with  the  conservation  prob- 
lem. In  Part  II,  next  month,  conservation  en- 
gineer A.  W.  Steen  will  present  the  preven- 
tative measures  which  must  be  taken  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  destruction  described  in 
this  issue.  "North  America  was  made  for 
Technocracy,"  he  says,  adding  that,  "unless 
we  apply  the  technological  means  at  our 
command  to  conquer  flood,  drought,  ero- 
sion, fire  and  insect  pests,  we  must  perish. 
And  these  can't  be  conquered  under  the 
Price   System." 


Consequence  of  neglect:  following  erosion — floods.     At  left:    Cincinnati's  waterfront  flooded   by  the  Ohio  River's    1937  rann- 
page.    Top  center:  floods  hit  transportation.    Lower  center:  denuded  hills  make  quick  floods.     Right:    Los  Angeles  River  washes 

out  bridges,  roads,  homes,  and  narrowly  misses  Universal's  studio.  i 


Cincinati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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L.  A.  County   Forester  and    Fire  Warden, 
Lower:     U.  S.   Forest  Service. 


United    Airlines. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  It  canrrot  be 
said,  today,  that  the  leaders  of  our 
country  are  totally  unaware  of  the 
conditions,  or  synnptonns,  resulting 
from  the  impact  of  technology  upon 
the  American  Price  System;  too 
many  of  them  have  within  their 
reach  statistical  evidence  recently 
compiled  by  the  fact-finding  de- 
partments of  their  government. 

The  fact  that  America's  political 
and  business  leaders  have  not 
solved  the  pressing  technological 
problem  of  eliminating  the  wide- 
spread want  now  existing  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  is  but  a  manifest 
admission  that  they  have  failed  to 
evolve  the  technological  solution  re- 
quired for  the  technological  prob- 
lem before  them  and  the  whole  peoi- 
ple.  Their  political  and  financial 
sops  for  relieving  the  symptoms  are 
still  with  us  and  growing  in  number. 

Presented  here  is  some  significant 
new  evidence  of  America's  shame- 
ful underconsumption  of  a  basic  re- 
quirement for  living — food.  Here  is 
the  want,  in  the  midst  of  potential 
plenty,  described  for  you  by  an  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

MOST  of  the  figures  which  we 
are  going  to  consider  .  .  . 
have  not  been  available  until 
now.  They  deal  with  how  much  we 
eat,  commodity  by  commodity,  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  income.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  beginning  to  know  about 
tinder-consumption  in  terms  of  simple 
arithmetic.  That  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  farm  prices.  Our  farmers,  you 
know,  make  up  25  per  cent  of  our 
population,  and  yet  they  get  only  I  I 
per  cent  of  our  national  income.  They 
are  producing  more  than  they  can  sell 
in  the  present  market  at  a  profit.  Sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  products  have 
been  a  serious  national  problem  now 
for  over  a  decade.  As  I  see  It,  there 
are  three  major  causes  behind  this 
situation: 

The  first  is  the  application  of  science 
to  agricultural  production.  Briefly,  we 
have  learned  how  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
and  we  don't  know  where  to  sell  the 
extra  blade  of  grass.  Yields  of  lint 
cotton,  for  example,  are  now  35  per 
cent  greater  per  acre  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago.     Yields  of  corn  In  the 
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ten  corn  belt  states  during  the  years 
1936-1939  were  22.8  per  cent  above 
the  1929-1933  average.  If  there  were 
time,  we  might  consider  similar  effici- 
encies In  nearly  every  phase  of  agri- 
cultural  production. 

Secretary  Wallace  recently  stated 
this  scientific  progress  In  another  way. 
He  said:  "One  hundred  fifty  years 
ago  it  required  19  people  living  on  the 
land  to  support  themselves  and  one 
person  In  town.  Today,  under  great- 
ly commercialized  and  industrialized 
conditions,  one  person  on  the  land 
supports  himself,  three  people  in  town, 
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From  an  address  given  February  24, 
1940,  at  the  Fourth  Annual  National 
Farm     Institute,     Des     Moines,     Iowa. 


and  contributes  to  the  support  of  an- 
other person  overseas." 

All  this  is  a  tribute  to  our  technolo- 
gical genius  as  a  people  and  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  It.  Some  day  we'll 
turn  that  genius  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  under-consumptlon.  When 
that  day  comes,  the  extra  blade  of 
grass  will  add  to  human  happiness  and 
not    to    human    misery.      For   the    first 

We  have  applied  science  to  the 
production  of  food,  but  we  have 
to  store  the  resulting  abundance 
because  of  the  fact  that  .  .  . 
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time  in  history,  we're  suffering  be- 
cause we've  got  too  much  of  the  things 
we  need  most.  The  science  of  produc- 
tion has  out-run  the  science  of  distri- 
bution. We've  got  to  catch  our 
breath — and  catch  up. 

The  second  cause  of  our  farm  sur- 
pluses has  to  do  with  dislocations  in 
foreign  trade.  Naturally,  our  export 
crops  have  been  hit  the  worst.  This 
goes  back  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
to  the  time  when  we  changed  from  a 

I  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation — to  the 
time  when  we  plowed  up  forty  million 
acres  of  grasslands  and  ruined  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  in  an  era  of  military 
hysteria.  Wheat,  you  know,  helped  to 
win  the  war.  Then  came  the  time 
when  the  armies  of  the  world  were 
demobilized,  and  our  farmers  lost  their 
markets  for  the  crops  they  had   been 

B      raising  on  those  forty  million  acres. 

Following  that,  one  country  after 
another  entered  the  frantic  race  to 
have  Its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Every 
major  nation  In  the  world  tried  to  sell 
all  it  could  abroad  and  buy  as  little 
from  other  countries  as  possible.  We 
were  in  the  race  from  the  beginning; 
part  of  the  time  we  were  out  in  front. 
Tariffs   were    raised;    Imports   and    ex- 


.  .  .  distribution  in  this  ancient 
Price  System  is  geared  to  pur- 
chasing power  which  is  inade- 
quate, as  shown  below. 


ports  were  licensed;  foreign  exchange 
was  blocked;  food  was  produced  un- 
der government  subsidies  within  cer- 
tain countries  at  over  twice  the  cost 
of  producing  It  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

In  the  long  run,  the  present  war 
seems  certain  to  hurt  our  agricultural 
exports.  When  the  war  Is  over,  things 
are  likely  to  be  even  worse.  We'd 
better  not  dodge  the  facts  .  .  . 

INDUSTRIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  third  and  last  major  cause  of 
farm  surpluses,  as  I  see  It,  has  to  do 
with  Industrial  unemployment  in  our 
own  country.  Farmers  producing  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  meats,  have  been 
hit  the  hardest.  These  are  the  foods 
low-Income  folks  start  buying  as  soon 
as  they  get  a  little  more  money.  The 
term  "surpluses,"  as  applied  to  these 
foods.  Is  simply  a  smug,  polite  name 
for  a  shocking  amount  of  under-con- 
sumption.  During  last  December  we 
virtually  reached  the  1929  level  of  in- 
dustrial production,  and  yet  some  ten 
millions  of  the  unemployed  were  still 
with  us.  No  intelligent  person  can 
look  those  figures  in  the  face  and  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  unemployment 
problem  Is  going  to  solve  Itself.  Every 
year  there  is  a  net  increase  In  our 
working  population  of  about  500,000 
persons.  Over  half  of  the  ten  million 
folks  who  want  work  but  can't  get  It 
belong  to  this  group. 
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FAMILIES  RECEIVING 
AN  AVERAGE  OF: 
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Better  than  half  of  the  balance  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  jobs  to  ma- 
chines. Industrial  output  per  worker  is 
said  to  have  increased  around  20  per 
cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  We've 
been  smart  enough  to  make  tractors 
and  mechanical  corn-pickers  and  dial 
telephones;  are  we  smart  enough,  how- 
ever, to  find  work  for  the  folks  they've 
thrown  out  of  work?  Upon  our  an- 
swer to  that  question — not  in  words, 
but  In  new  jobs — hangs  the  future  of 
our  Industrial  democracy.  In  other 
lands  It  has  lost  Its  race  against  time; 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  make  it 
work  here,  then  we  shall  in  truth  be  a 
chosen  people. 

NEED  EFFICIENT  DISTRIBUTION 

Personally,  I  think  we  can,  and  that 
what  we  need  most  Is  a  re-direction 
of  our  genius  as  a  people.  Hereto- 
fore, we've  concentrated  on  methods 
of  efficient  production,  hienceforth, 
we  must  concentrate  on  efficient  .  .  . 
methods  of  Increasing  domestic  con- 
sumption no  matter  how  much  violence 
it  may  do  to  some  of  our  pre-con- 
ceived  notions.  We  know  how  to  pro- 
duce almost  anything — but  we  haven't 
learned  how  to  distribute  such  things 
to  the  jobless  who  ask  only  the  chance 
to  work  for  them.  This  nightmare  of 
under-consumption  is  the  black  plague 
of  the  20th  century;  we've  got  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  wipe  it  out — with  a 
vengeance.  Only  one  thing  can  stop 
us  and  that's  a  mental  sit-down  strike 
— a  kind  of  smug,  1 9th  century  faith 
that  things  will  work  themselves  out  if 
only  we  don't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  mustn't  let  that  happen.  It 
won't,  if  we  keep  our  eyes  glued  to 
the  goal  of  fully  utilizing  all  of  our 
resources — and  if  we  keep  marching 
until  we  get  there.  .  .  .  There's  a  job 
of  internal  pioneering  ahead  of  us 
which  has  barely  been  started.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  well-established  truths  In 
marketing  is  "know  your  product."  Ag- 
riculture knows  Its  product.  It  knows 
how  to  produce  efficiently.  It  has  tak- 
en many  steps  to  widen  the  meaning  of 
efficiency.  More  and  more,  its  efforts 
are  being  directed  toward  maintain- 
ing and  Improving  its  production  re- 
sources. At  the  same  time,  however, 
an  increasing  emphasis  Is  being  put  up- 
on the  Importance  of  knowing  its  mar- 
ket and  marketing  conditions.     Actual- 
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INCOME  RELATED  TO  CONSUMER  PURCHASES  OF  FRUIT,  MEAT,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS,  VEGETABLES,  EGGS,  AND  WHEAT  PRODUCTS,  1935-36  * 
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Fig.  2  *  NON-FARM,  NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES 


This  chart  shows  the  relative 
amounts  of  food  bought  and 
consumed  by  U.  S.  families 
with  various  levels  of  income. 
All  percentages  are  based 
upon  the  $1200  level  as 
equaling  100  per  cent.  It  is 
significant  to  remember  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  families  have  in- 
comes at  that  level  and  be- 
low and  that  their  consump- 
tion of  food  (except  wheat) 
is  indicated  by  the  lines  be- 
low 100  per  cent. 
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ly,  there  are  too  many  characteristics 
of  that  market  that  we  have  not  known 
enough  about  in  the  past.  For  in- 
stance, who  is  it  that  buys  our  various 
agricultural  products?  What  kinds  of 
incomes  do  they  have?  What  is  their 
demand  for  food?  Is  it  true  that  since 
our  stomachs  are  limited  in  size,  we 
have  an  automatic  limit  to  the  demand 
for  foodstuffs?  What  would  happen 
to  agricultural  income  if  every  family 
in  America  making  less  than  $1200  a 
year  were  to  make  that  much  money? 
These  are  typical  of  the  questions  we 
tistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
We  are  beginning  to  get  some  encour- 
aging answers. 

AVERAGE  INCOME  FACTS 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, with  the  collaboration  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  made 
a  detailed  study  of  incomes  in  the 
United  States  during  1935-1936.  It 
covered  about  29,400.000  families  and 
10  million  single  individuals  represent- 
ing over  126  million  persons.  These 
folks  provide  the  principal  market  for 
agricultural  commodities.  Their  in- 
comes and  their  purchases  are  the  key 
to   agricultural    prosperity,    particularly 


for  farmers  who  sell  most  of  what  they 
raise  here  at  home. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  us,  and 
an  unpleasant  one,  to  know  that  this 
study  indicated  that  there  were  more 
than  4  million  families,  or  14  per  cent 
of  the  total,  who  had  an  average  in- 
come of  only  $3  12  for  the  year.  There 
were  more  than  8  million  other  fam- 
ilies, 27.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  who 
had  an  average  income  of  $758.  And 
there  were  nearly  7  million  families, 
23  per  cent  of  the  total,  who  had 
average  incomes  of  $1224,  or  about 
$  1 00  per  month.  In  other  words,  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  our  families  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1500,  and  the 
average  was  only  $826  a  year — $69  a 
month  for  a  whole  family!  That's  the 
story  of  under-consumption  in  one 
figure. 

Frequently,  we  hear  statements 
about  the  average  income  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  For  instance,  in  1935,  the 
average  family  income  was  about 
$1622.  The  important  thing  for  us  to 
remember  Is  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
people  were  getting,  on  an  average, 
only  about  one-half  of  this  amount. 
You  can  get  mighty  hungry  trying  to 
eat  on  averages  if  you're  out  of  a  job. 
These  income  groups  are  shown  graph- 


ically in  Figure    I . 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  farmers' 
income  Is  derived  from  the  production 
of  commodities  used  for  food.  In 
1935,  over  29,400,000  families  spent 
13.7  billion  dollars  for  food.  Here  are 
some  startling  facts.  Only  848  mil- 
lion dollars  of  that  food  bill,  or  6  per 
cent,  came  from  4,200,000  of  our  low- 
est income  families,  who  were  about 
14  per  cent  of  all  families.  Only  20 
per  cent  came  from  another  8  million 
of  our  families,  who  were  27.5  per  cent 
of  the  total.  In  other  words,  nearly 
42  per  cent  of  our  families  provided 
only  26  per  cent  of  our  food  market. 

We  have  a  (table)  that  illustrates  this 
In  another  way.     (See  figure  3) 

NEW  FOOD  FIGURES 

According  to  this  study,  the  14  per 
cent  of  our  families  with  the  lowest 
Incomes,  that  is,  families  receiving  $3  12 
on  the  average,  are  spending  only 
slightly  more  than  $1  per  person  per 
week  for  food;  (actually,  in  order  to 
keep  going,  they  spent  about  50  per 
cent  more  for  all  purposes  than  they 
earned;  some  merchant  got  stuck  for 
part  of  the  difference).  With  an  in- 
creased income  to  an  average  $758, 
the  weekly  per  capita  expenditure  for 
food    rose   to   about   $1.62.     With   an 
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average  income  of  $1224,  people 
spent  about  $2.18  per  person  per  week 
for  food.  ...  As  inconrie  Increased 
above  the  $100  a  month  level,  food 
expenditures  also  increased  but  at  a 
somewhat  slower  rate.  In  other  words, 
this  tells  us  that  people  with  incomes 
of  under  $500  a  year  have  about  5 
cents  per  person  per  meal  to  spend  for 
food.  Families  getting  an  income  of 
$100  a  month  have  around  10  cents 
per  person  per  meal  for  food.  The 
market  for  our  farmers  is  doubled,  so 
far  as  this  group  is  concerned. 

POTENTIAL  CONSUMPTION 

What  would  happen  if  every  family 
head  who  was  receiving  less  than  $100 
per  month  got  that  much  money?  Of 
course,  we  could  speculate  on  what 
would  happen  if  every  family  made 
$2500  or  $5000  a  year,  in  which  case 
we'd  get  some  utopian  answers  for  the 
American  farmer.  We'd  better  stick 
to  what  we  can  and  should  achieve  in 
the  decade  of  the  forties,  however.  The 
data  that  we  have  show  that  if  all 
families  getting  less  than  $100  per 
month  had  been  able  overnight  to  in- 
crease their  incomes  to  that  level,  in 
terms  of  the  1935  situation,  this  would 
have  meant  an  increase  in  expenditures 
for  food  of  approximately  1.9  billion 
dollars.  The  expenditures  of  these  peo- 
ple would  have  been  increased  by 
51  per  cent.  The  national  food  bill,  not 
counting  purchases  by  single  Individ- 
uals, would  have  been  Increased  14 
per  cent,  and  the  health  of  the  low- 
Income  people  would  have  been  very 
much  improved.  Farmers  would  have 
received  directly  nearly  one  billion  dol- 
lars more  in  income.  The  extra  de- 
mand certainly  would  have  Improved 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  by  a 
large  additional  amount.  Such  an  in- 
crease would  have  been  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  would  have  reduced  unemploy- 
ment in  our  cities. 

What  Is  this  potential  low-Income 
market  like?  Evidently  these  under- 
privileged people  can  and  will  spend 
more  money  for  food  if  they  have  an 
opportunity.  Does  this  mean  that  they 
pay  higher  prices  for  better  food,  or 
do  they  actually  seek  more  food?  The 
answer  is  that  they  do  both.  We  know 
that  low-income  people  are  eating 
about  half  as  much  as  they  want.  They 


will  buy  more  food  and  greater  va- 
rieties of  it,  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  calory  as  well  as 
vitamin  deficiencies  In  the  diets  of  our 
less  fortunate  families. 

Some  preliminary  studies  made  of 
consumer  purchase  habits  indicate  that 
there  are  considerable  differences  In 
the  ways  In  which  people  will  Increase 
their  purchases  of  Individual  commodi- 
ties as  incomes  increase.  We  have 
brought  together  some  of  this  prelimi- 
nary information  and  it  tells  an  ex- 
tremely interesting   story. 

In  looking  at  these  charts,  showing 
how  much  we  eat  of  the  various  foods 
at  different  Income  levels,  we  must 
bear  one  fact  In  mind  constantly — the 
lines  have  been  crossed  conservatively 
at  an  average  family  Income  of  $100 
a  month.  To  the  left  of  where  they 
intersect,  we  have  our  greatest  under- 
consumption of  farm  products,  and  it 
holds  true  for  nnore  than  half  of  our 
population.  In  the  broadening  of  that 
market,  lies  the  greatest  single  hope 
for  our  farmers  who  produce  the  foods 
that  are  largely  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try and  do  not  go  into  export  in  any 
volume.  The  accompanying  charts 
bring  out  the  extent  of  this  potential 
market  in  some  detail. 

Figure  2  shows  how  purchases  of 
fruits,  meats,  dairy  products,  vege- 
tables, eggs  and  wheat  products 
change  with  changes  In  Income.  In 
this  chart,  the  per  capita  consumption 
by  urban,  non-relief  families  at  the 
$100  a  month  level  is  equal  to  100. 
That's  lower  than  we  like  to  think  of 
as  an  American  standard  of  living  for 


a  whole  family,  but  we're  thinking  real- 
istically In  terms  of  what  we've  got 
a  chance  to  reach  In  the  next  few 
years,  rather  than  in  terms  of  what 
we'd  like  to  see.  We  find  that  those 
millions  of  families  receiving  less  than 
$500  per  year  on  the  average  pur- 
chased only  38  per  cent  as  much  fruit 
as  was  purchased  by  the  group  receiv- 
ing about  $100  per  month.  In  other 
words,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
fruits  of  14  per  cent  of  our  families 
was  only  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  ur- 
ban families  receiving  about  $100  per 
month. 

ALL  PURCHASES  LOW 

The  meat  purchases  of  the  lowest  in- 
come group  were  only  56  per  cent  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  at  the 
$100  level.  For  dairy  products,  pur- 
chases were  only  43  per  cent;  for  eggs 
they  were  57  per  cent;  for  vegetables 
58  per  cent.  Only  for  wheat  prod- 
ucts does  the  consumption  of  the  low- 
est income  groups  come  relatively 
close  to  the  consumption  of  other 
levels.  For  these  commodities  the 
quantities  purchased  were  equal  to 
about  94  per  cent  of  the  $1200  con- 
sumption level.  People  have  nearly 
enough  bread  in  this  country,  even 
though  the  proper  families  do  their 
own  baking. 

A  less  drastic,  but  similar  story  of 
under-consumptlon  is  told  with  regard 
to  families  who  have  to  get  along  on 
an  average  income  of  $758  a  year.  Al- 
most without  exception,   the   percent- 

(Con+inued   on    Page   21) 
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HEALTH- 


Today  and  Tomorrow 


P 


//^^AIN,  sickness,  and  bereave- 
ment have  shadowed  mankind 
throughout  the  ages;  today 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
sickness  and  many  thousands  of  un- 
necessary deaths.  Each  year,  over  a 
hundred  thousand  babies  die  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  many  of  them 
needlessly.  Of  the  many  thousand 
victims  of  tuberculosis,  over  88,000 
died  in  1930.*  Pellagra  and  hook- 
worm disease  reduce  the  economic 
efficiency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  Syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  destroy  fertility,  deform 
babies  and  wreck  homes.  Over  one- 
third  of  a  million  persons  are  mentally 
diseased.  The  death  rates  for  cancer, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  diabetes 
are  rising. 

"We  know  how  to  do  many  things 
which  we  fail  to  do,  or  do  in  an  incom- 
plete and  often  most  unsatisfactory 
manner.  As  a  result  of  our  failure  to 
utilize  fully  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search, the  people  are  not  getting  the 
service  which  they  need  .  .  .  because 
In  so  many  cases  its  cost  is  beyond 
their  reach.  .  .  ." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  dark 
picture  of  conditions  of  health  among 
the  population  of  the  world's  and  his- 


*By  contrast,  since  1917,  220.000,000  tuber- 
culin tests  have  been  administered  to  cattle 
and  now  every  herd  of  cattle  in  the  U.  S. 
has  been  tested  tor  tuberculosis  at  least  once, 
reports  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Fol- 
lowing this  undertaking,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  the  valuable  cattle  will  bep 
constantly  retested  to  promptly  detect  rein- 
fection. 


tory's  wealthiest  nation.  It  is  quoted 
from  the  introduction  to  the  "Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Costs  of  Medi- 
cal Care,"  written  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur,   President  of  Stanford   University. 

PRICE  SYSTEM  HEALTH 

The  Committee  on  Costs  of  Medi- 
cal Care  revealed  many  other  startling 
facts,  among  them  this:  "only  10.1% 
of  persons  in  families  with  incomes 
under  $1200  received  any  kind  of  den- 
tal attention  during  the  year.  .  .  .  The 
proportion  of  the  population  who  re- 
ceived systematic  and  sufficient  dental 
care  must  be  considerably  less  than 
2I%."  In  other  words,  in  the  whole 
population,  only  one  person  out  of  five 
receive  sufficient  dental  care,  while  in 
the  lower  income  groups  only  one  in 
ten   receive  any  dental  care. 

You  will  notice  from  Dr.  Wilbur's 
statement  that  we  are  failing  in  both 
of  two  respects.  We  are  not  prevent- 
ing disease  and  we  are  not  adequately 
caring  for  disease  that  is  present.  You 
will  note  also  that  Dr.  Wilbur  points 
out  that  the  causes  of  this  failure  are 
largely  economic.  What  he  does  not 
tell  you  is  a  fact  that  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Technocracy  and  by  no  other 
organization,  that  the  situation  above 
outlined  is  a  permanent  one,  incurable 
under  Price  System  management.  Let 
me  explain  what  I  mean  by  that. 

Prevention  of  disease  is  largely  the 
function  of  our  Public  Health  Services, 
national,  state,  county  and  city.  But 
their  efforts   are    directed   almost   en- 


TODAY  IT  IS  A  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW  IT  WILL  BE  A  SERVICE 

tirely  to  the  control  of  epidemic  and 
infectious  diseases  which  affect  the 
whole  population — such  Illnesses  as 
diphtheria,  infantile  paralysis,  and 
syphilis. 

Individual,  personal  Illnesses  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  province  of  In- 
dividual practicing  physicians.  The 
prevention  of  these  personal  illnesses 
is  nobody's  business  today,  but  the 
treatment  of  these  minor  and  major 
personal  Illnesses  furnishes  the  liveli- 
hood of  some  200,000  private  doctors. 
Really  to  prevent  these  general  Ill- 
nesses would  wreck  the  Incomes  of  a 
large  number  of  our  private  practi- 
tioners. From  the  standpoint  of  us 
doctors,  it  would  be  bad  business  to 
take  this  preventive  medicine  too 
seriously. 

HEALTH— A  BUSINESS 

Then,  too,  there  is  other  big-busi- 
ness that  would  be  hurt  by  a  real  ef- 
fort by  society  to  prevent  Illness.  We 
now  know  that  the  American  diet,  as 
at  present  available  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  Is  not  such 
as  will  maintain  health.  We  have 
found  that  Important  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  not  generally  available  in 
foods  as  marketed  today.  A  huge 
business  has  been  built  up  to  sell  to 
the  population  at  prices  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  family,  these  es- 
sential food  elements.  One  manufac- 
turer removes  vitamin  B  by  taking  the 
hulls  off  our  grains  while  another  builds 
his  business  by  selling  It  back  to  us  in 
capsules.      To   the   lower  third   of  our 
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This  was  the  sixth  in  the  series  of 
radio  broadcasts  being  given  by 
R.  D.  I  1833-34  Area,  Technocracy 
Inc.,  over  KMTR,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

population  these  essential  food  ele- 
ments are  not  available  at  all,  except 
in  charity  hospitals,  after  the  victims 
have  become  ill.  This  situation  cannot 
be  changed  under  a  Price  System  be- 
cause our  public  health  laws  must  not 
interfere  with  private  business.  Where 
public  health  and  commercialism  clash, 
health  comes  out  a   poor  second. 

If,  as  Is  admitted,  the  causes  of 
poor  health  are  economic,  why  don't 
we  start  by  curing  our  economic  ills? 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  surgeon  Genera! 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  got  around  this  troublesome 
puzzle  in  this  way,  in  a  speech  quoted 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  News  of 
August  8,    1938: 

"It  may  be  urged  on  the  one 
hand  that  since  poor  health  Is  di- 
rectly associated  with  low  income, 
poor  food,  bad  housing,  a  health 
program  Is  secondary  and  that  It 
Is  necessary  first  to  effect  sweep- 
ing economic  reforms  which  will 
automatically  solve  these  prob- 
lems by  raising  the  standard  of 
living. 

'As  against  this  view,  the  tech- 
nical committee  on  medical  care 
proposes  health  as  the  first  and 
most  appropriate  object  for  na- 
tional  action. 

"The  obvious  reason  for  that 
decision  is  that  we  know  how  to 
proceed  In  the  fight  for  health. 
Medicine  has  perfected  Its  tech- 
niques. Public  health  administra- 
tion has  worked  out  In  detail  the 
means  of  applying  them  In  many 
states  and  communities.  The  poli- 
tical 'scientist'  and  the  economist 
have  not  similarly  perfected  their 
methods." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  point  cut 
to  you  that  here  is  a  man,  charged 
with  one  of  the  most  important  social 
functions  of  our  federal  government, 
who  admits  that  he  has  made  a   cor- 
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For  every  two  hospital  beds  occupied/  the  U.S.  has  one  unoccupied,  and 
six  persons  needing  hospital  beds  who  cannot  aFFord  them. 


rect  diagnosis,  that  he  has  found  the 
causes  of  national  bad  health  to  be 
low  Income,  poor  food,  and  bad  hous- 
ing. Yet,  although  he  Is  a  physician 
trained  to  treat  causes  rather  than 
symptoms,  he  tells  us  in  the  next 
breath  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
treat  the  cause  because  that  would 
necessitate  —  quote  —  "sweeping 
economic  reforms." — 

Dr.  Parran,  of  course.  Is  In  no  posi- 
tion to  act  otherwise;  he  hides  behind 
the  fact  that  our  politicians  and  econ- 
omists have  not  perfected  their  tech- 
niques. 

HEALTH— A  SERVICE 

Of  course  the  politicians  and  econ- 
omists have  not  perfected  their  tech- 
niques for  Improving  our  economic 
status.  They  never  will.  They  think 
only  in  terms  of  the  old  scarcity  econ- 
omy with  its  bungling.  Inadequate, 
commercial  distribution,  dispensing 
advice  and  treatment  at  so  much  per 
visit.  Medical  services  have  to  be 
scarce  In  order  to  command  a  price. 
Abundant  medical  services,  the  same 
as  abundant  oranges,  etc.,  would  have 
to  be  free.  We  can't  dump  surplus 
medical    services,    as   we   do    oranges. 


but  we  can  keep  them  high-priced  and 
therefore  scarce. 

In  the  Technate,  as  proposed  by 
Technocracy,  material  abundance  will 
be  a  service  guaranteed  to  the  popu- 
lation. So  will  medical  care.  The 
doctors  will  partake  of  the  continent- 
wide  abundance  of  goods  produced 
and  their  patients  will  partake  of  the 
Continental  abundance  of  medical 
service.  Many  more  doctors  will  be 
needed,  and  many  more  will  be  avail- 
able because  medical  education  in  a 
Technate  will  be  free,  as  will  all  edu- 
cation. There  are  today  numerous, 
boys  and  girls  with  potential  abilities 
to  become  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  are  now  headed  for  the  WPA,  be- 
cause they  cannot  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  work  of  physi- 
cians will  be  coordinated.  We  will  no 
longer  have  the  situation  that  we  have 
today  wherein  dozens  or  even  thou- 
sands of  physicians.  In  towns  and 
cities,  are  hovering  over  their  tele- 
phones twenty-four  hours  a  day  but 
actually  working  only  a  few  hours. 
Physicians  In  the  New  America  will  be 
fully  occupied  during  limited  hours 
and  wholly  free  the  rest  of  the  time. 

(Continued   on    Page   23) 
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NEWS— OBSCURED.  OVERLOOKED.  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


10  Years  of  Defeat 

MORE  TAXES.  MORE  DEBT, 
LESS  INCOME.  LESS  HOPE 

When  the  New  Deal  picked  the 
battered  American  Price  System  off 
the  rocks  in  1933,  a  spending  program 
started  which  was  to  eclipse  all  pre- 
vious peace-time  spending  records. 
The  federal  deficit  appeared  as  regu- 
larly as  summer,  bigger  than  ever. 
But  It  was  for  a  purpose:  the  national 
income  was  to  be  boosted,  somehow, 
to  80  billion  a  year.  It  was  an  emer- 
gency, too;  everything  would  soon  be 
all  right.    But  .  .  . 

The  record  from  1929  (see  table  be- 
low) gives  little  hope  that  the  senile 
Price  System  can  be  rejuvenated: 

— The  income  of  the  American  peo- 


ple was  15  per  cent  less  per  person  in 
the  year  1939  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1929. 

— The  per  capita  taxes  (federal, 
state,  local)  increased  34  per  cent. 

— The  net  income  per  person  de- 
creased 23  per  cent,  or  almost  a 
quarter. 

— The  proportion  of  per  capita  in- 
come that  went  to  pay  taxes  increased 
83  per  cent. 

— The  43  per  cent  increase  in  tax- 
ation was  insufficient,  so  governmen^ 
debt  (national,  state,  local)  increased 
$2  I  I  per  person,  or  76  per  cent. 

— In  1929  per  capita  taxes  and  per 
capita  government  debt  totaled  $260 
less  than  per  capita  income.  In  1939 
per  capita  taxes  and  per  capita  gov- 
ernment debt  totaled  $72  more  than 
the  per  capita  income! 


u. 

s. 

INCOME  and  TAXES  -  1929  to  1939 

Net  Income  of  the  American  People  23%  Less  in 

1939  Than   1929 

Year 

Population                               National  Income 

Income  Per  Person 

1929 

121,500,000                              $79,500,000,000 

$617 

1939 

131,200,000                                68.600,000  000 
LOSS     $10,900,000,000 

523 
LOSS  $  94 

Year 

Population                               Total  Taxes  Paid 

Taxes  Per  Person 

1929 

121,500,000                              $  9,760,000,000 

$   80 

1939 

131,200,000                                 14,000,000  000 
GAIN    $  4,240,000,000 

107 
GAIN    $  27 

Year 

Income  Taken   by  Taxes 

Net  Income   Per  Person 

1929 

12     per    cent 

$537 

1939 

22     per     cent 

416 

LOSS  $12! 

— 

3ata  f 

rom 

NEW  YORK  SUN,  Jan.  6,    1940. 

War  Boomlet  Fades 

U.  S.  FACES  OMINOUS  COURSES 
DESPITE  FEDERAL  MONEY  &  WAR 

Disappointment  and  considerable 
embarrassment  were  expressed  by  busi- 
nessmen, columnists,  and  government 
officials,  last  month,  as  the  U.  S.  found 
itself  in  a  sharp  business  decline.  They 
had  expected  that  the  mounting  vol- 
ume of  industrial  production  and  busi- 
ness activity  during  1939  was  a  defi- 
nite indication  that  the  stimulus  of 
war  would  make  1940  a  record-break- 
ing, prosperous  year.  Had  not  the 
government  so  very  kindly  fixed  U.  S. 
laws  to  permit  the  warring  nations  to 
help  bring  back  American  prosperity? 

Figures  made  available  last  month 
show  that  for  most  lines  of  business 
1939  was  a  prosperous  year.  Retail 
sales  totaled  about  $38  billion,  or  7 
per  cent  over  1938.  Automotive  activ- 
ity was  up  28  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel 
production  was  66  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  value  of  exported 
munitions  amounted  to  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  up  25  per  cent. 

A  large  factor  in  I939's  business 
prosperity  was  the  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral government  poured  nine  billion 
dollars  into  the  flow-stream  of  money 
— almost  twice  the  year's  net  profits 
of  all  the  half-million  corporations  in 
the  country.  But  most  of  the  produc- 
tion increases  occurred  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  spurred  on  by  actual  war 
orders  and  prospects  of  more  and  big- 
ger foreign  orders  to  come.  The  rise 
continued  until,  in  December,  the  level 
of  production  was  more  than  7  per 
cent  above  the  average  production 
during  the  record  year   1929. 

General  business  optimism  was  such 
that  manufacturers,  not  content  with 
adding  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
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fo  their  inventories,  put  in  orders  for 
machine  tools  in  such  volume  thai 
makers  of  this  productive  equipment 
were  swamped,  piling  up  huge  back- 
logs. 

Undo  Preparations 

But  the  boomlet  was  not  solidly 
founded;  it  was  largely  a  product  of 
wishful  thinking.  The  first  month  In 
1940  saw  production  decline,  and  the 
boomlet  went  into  reverse;  recession 
set  in — though  millions  of  Americans 
had  experienced  no  part  of  the  brief 
"prosperity."  By  the  middle  of  last 
month,  big-wigs  in  Washington  and 
Wall  Street  were  scratching  their 
heads.  Steel  activity  had  dropped 
from  its  December  high  of  more  than 
93  per  cent  of  "capacity"  to  lower 
than  69  per  cent,  and  backlogs  of  or- 
ders dropped  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Seasonally  adjusted  figures  for 
industrial  production  and  department 
store  sales  sharply  declined.  U.  S. 
business  and  industry  were  virtually 
back  in  the  position  they  occupied  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  war.  What 
to  do? 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  business  analyist 
and  a  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  stated  that  the  situation  is 
serious,  and  will  become  dangerous, 
"unless  far  more  numerous  and  larger 
war  orders"  are  placed.  He  contin- 
ued: "It  has  come  because  the  prep- 
arations that  businessmen  made  last 
autumn  were  appropriate  for  the  last 
war,  are  apparently  not  appropriate 
for  this  one.  .  .  .  The  present  declines 
.  .  .  would  be  more  encouraging  If 
the  balance  could  have  been  preserved 
by  increasing  effective  current  con- 
sumption rather  than  by  decreasing 
production." 

Futile  Courses  Ahead 

Thus  the  fragile,  hope-packed  bub- 
ble burst,  having  re-employed  and 
fired  at  best  a  few  hundred-thousand 
of  the  ten  million  unemployed.  And 
what  of  the  profits  from  the  increased 
production?  Again  the  boomlet  was 
disappointing.  Things  just  aren't  what 
they  used  to  be!  Mr.  Ayres  added 
the  comment  that  one  obstacle  In  the 
way  of  "genuine  business  recovery  is 
the  fact  that  Industrial  corporations 
operating  at  high  levels  of  production 
now  make  much  smaller  profits  than 
they  used  to.  Apparently  corporate 
profits  per  unit  of  production  are  pro- 


Span  3,  Mississippi  River  Bridge  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  being  assembled  from 
thousands  of  pre-fabricated  parts.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  way  science  and 
engineering    are    capable    of    producing    pre-determined    results — the    way    our 

economic  system    must  soon    be   operated.  Photo  courtesy  Louisiana  Highway  Commission 


gressively  declining,  and  apparently 
this  shrinkage  is  especially  serious  in 
periods  of  high-level  production." 

Courses  open  to  the  American  Price 
System  this  year  appear  to  be  equal- 
ly unfruitful  in  every  direction:  (I)  pray 
for  more  whole-hearted  destruction  of 
goods  in  Europe,  so  as  again  to  re- 
vive U.  S.  production — unsatisfactory 
as  the  results  are!  (2)  ask  Congress 
please  to  stop  cutting  the  budget,  so 
that  both  the  reliefer  and  business 
can  remain  more  fully  on  relief — even 
though  taxes  would  have  to  be  In- 
creased, and  the  legal  limit  of  U.  S. 
debt  soon  raised;  (3)  leave  business 
alone,  cut  the  budget  further,  and  get 
confidence — even  though  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  our  Price  System  as 
suddenly  as  the  dirigible  Hindenburg 
met  the  Jersey  soil;  (4)  get  into  the 
war  actively  ourselves — even  though 
post-war  collapse  of  our  Price  System 
would  be  immediate  and  unavoidable. 

While  these  futile  courses  lurk  omi- 
nously just  ahead,  the  political  circus 
of  the  ass  and  the  elephant  occupies 
the  biggest  part  of  America's  atten- 
tion. But  the  more  intelligent  of 
Americans  are  busy  organizing  for  a 
New  America,  wherein  security,  abund- 
ance and  the  general  welfare  are  not 
dependent  on  politics,  gold,  debt, 
death,  price,  taxes,  and  exportation 
of  natural  resources. 


No  matter  what  course  the  Ameri- 
can Price  System  follows,  no  matter 
whether  the  ass  or  the  elephant  is  vic- 
torious, the  result  will  be  the  same. 
The  American  Price  System  cannot  be 
saved  from  itself;  the  New  America 
will  have  to  ensue. 

Refinancins 

U.  S.  INVESTORS  SHORT- 
CHANGED IN  MIRAGE 

The  long-time  trend  of  increasing 
financial  liquidity  In  the  U.  S.  results 
In  the  corresponding  decline  of  the  in- 
terest rates — the  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  money.  As  with  other  com- 
modities in  the  Price  System,  abund- 
ance ruins  the  price  of  money.  Cor- 
porations with  large  bonded  Indebted- 
ness are  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
clining rates  by  paying  off  old  debts 
with  money  borrowed  at  much  lower 
interest.  There  were  some  fine  exam- 
ples of  this  last  month.     Among  them: 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  filed  with 
the  SEC  a  registration  statement  for 
$105,000,000  In  new  loans  to  refund 
outstanding  indebtedness  at  a  lower 
Interest  rate.  This  was  one  of  the 
biggest  loan  undertakings  in  recent 
years. 

The  Skelly  Oil  Co.  carried  out  a 
$16,000,000  re-flnancing   program.     It 
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sold  $10,000,000  of  3  per  cent  de- 
bentures, and  $6,000,000  of  serial 
notes  bearing  interest  rates  ranging 
from  I  S/g  to  21/3  per  cent.  The  funds 
thus  raised  will  retire  $9,000,000  of  the 
company's  5  per  cent  debentures,  and 
63,000  shares  of  6  per  cent  stock,  ef- 
fecting an  annual  saving  of  about  a 
third  of  a   million  dollars. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  re- 
deemed $37,000,00  of  41/2  per  cent 
Holland  Tunnel  bonds  by  selling  3  per 
cent  bonds. 

The  Marion-Reserve  Power  Co.  is- 
sued $7,750,000  of  31/2  per  cent 
bonds,  effecting  a  refunding  of  the 
company's  entire  outstanding  funded 
indebtedness  of  4I/2  and  5  per  cent 
bonds,  and  providing  new  money  for 
development  of  equipment. 

This  type  of  financing,  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  U.  S. 
money  market,  has  an  effect  that  is  jusl- 
the  opposite  of  the  function  of  tradi- 
tional "capitalism."  Newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  flotation  of  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  "new"  stocks 
and  bonds  lead  the  casual  observer  to 
believe  that  the  system  is  working 
beautifully — that  investors  are  greeted 
with  ample  opportunity  to  invest  their 
hard-earned  extra  cash  in  profitable 
securities — while  in  reality,  the  invest- 
ment sources  are  not  new,  the  old  ones 
being  made  merely  less  profitable!  Of 
course  Wall  Street  security  houses 
make  neat  fees  and  commissions  on 
the  issuance  and  sales  in  the  transac- 
tions, even  if  the  investors  get  short- 
changed. 

Thus  the  monetary  system  disinte- 
grates, without  benefit  of  hammer  and 
sickle! 

Machine-Tool  Boom 

SHORT-SIGHTED  U.  S.  BUSINESS 
EXPORTS  ITS  GEESE 

The  average  U.  S.  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  man  who  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs  was  a  sap.  But 
export  figures  made  available  last 
month  indicate  that  U.  S.  Business  nev- 
er went  to  school. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  total  1939  machine  tool 
shipments  abroad  represent  the  high- 
est annual  foreign  sales  ever  recorded 
In  this  Industry.  The  value  of  these 
capital  goods  (production  machinery) 
was  $112,571,552 — a    16  per  cent  in- 


crease over  the  previous  peak  figure 
of  $97,270,616  recorded  for  1938. 
And  the  makers  of  machine  tools  are 
operating  at  high  speed  on  unfilled  or- 
ders, including  a  big  backlog  of  for- 
eign  orders. 

In  other  words,  the  American  Price 
System  Is  exporting  increasing  quan- 
tities of  geese  (machinery),  which  will 
result  in  decreasing  foreign  purchases 
of    our    golden     eggs    (manufactured 


goods).  The  average  school-boy  would 
say:  "Nuts,  somebody's  screwy!"  A 
more  mature  person  might  comment: 
(I)  in  the  Price  System,  one  group's 
meat  is  another  group's  poison;  (2) 
from  the  standpoint  of  conserving  our 
natural  resources,  it  Is  better  to  ship 
out  the  means  of  production  than  to 
export  consumers'  goods;  (3)  It's  just 
another  nail  in  the  Price  System's 
coffin. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm  Futility 

SECY  WALLACE  SCOLDS 
CONGRESS  ON  BUDGET  CUTS 

In  Washington,  last  month.  Con- 
gressmen slashed  away  at  the  House 
Appropriation  Bill,  cutting  a  sorry  pat- 
tern for  1940-4!  agriculture.  After 
eliminating  the  $25  million  Item  for 
farm  tenancy  $48  million  for  the  sugar 
program,  $72,000,000  for  surplus  re- 
moval, and  other  "vital"  agricultural 
items.  Congress  was  warned  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace  that  "all 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  would 
be  lost  and  lost  quickly"  if  his  farm 
programs  are  not  adequately  financed. 

Wallace,  hoping  desperately  to  get 
some  of  the  cuts  restored,  and  pos- 
sibly to  obtain  increased  appropria- 
tions. Issued  a  statement  regarding  the 
Imperative  need  of  continued  heavy 
financing  of  U.  S.  agriculture: 

"Since  1933,  the  farm  programs 
have  stood  between  agriculture  and 
conditions  just  about  as  bad  as  those 
of   1932. 

"...  agriculture  today  has  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  and  30 
per  cent  of  all  children,  but  only  I  I 
per  cent  of  the  national  income.  To 
take  from  farmers  the  thing  for  which 
there  are  no  substitutes  would  be  not 
only  to  inflict  a  great  injustice  but  also 
to  cut  down  the  rural  purchasing  power 
which  reflects  Itself  In  urban  employ- 
ment and  Industrial  activity. 

"Knowing  the  progressive  and  states- 
manlike attitude  which  Congress  has 
taken  toward  agriculture  since  1933,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  reduc- 
tions represent  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  some  Congressmen  about 
the  position  of  agriculture.    Apparent- 


ly, the  belief  Is  held  In  some  quarters 
that  the  war  will  Increase  prices  and 
Income  of  farmers  to  the  extent  that 
appropriations  for  agriculture  can  be 
reduced  substantially  without  weaken- 
ing farm  programs  or  injuring  agri- 
culture. This  belief  Is  not  well  found- 
ed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war  has 
harmed  many  groups  of  farmers  and 
promises  to  harm  all  of  them  In  the 
future." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contin- 
ued, with  an  eye  on  the  production 
and  storage  records  that  were  shat- 
tered In  1939  by  tobacco,  fruits,  hogs, 
grains,  and  most  other  agricultural 
products.  Including  peanuts,  and  the 
resulting  depressed  prices: 

"Our  exports  of  tobacco  to  Great 
Britain  (biggest  customer)  have  been 
practically  stopped  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (See  Nov.  '39  TECHNO- 
CRAT). A  similar  situation  exists  with 
regard  to   many  fruits. 

"With  the  war,  many  persons  ex- 
pected brisk  export  business  in  pork 
and  lard;  Instead,  exports  appear  to 
have  been  reduced  and  the  leading 
packers  tell  us  they  expect  little  im- 
provement in  shipments  abroad.  Be- 
cause of  our  export  subsidy  and  other 
factors,  our  cotton  exports  jumped  in 
recent  months.  This  spurt  has  about 
run  Its  course  and  the  prospects  are 
that  comparatively  little  cotton  will  be 
sold  abroad  this  year  unless  we  have 
export  payments  to  help  keep  it  from 
piling  up  In  the  U^nited  States."  Even 
then,  Wallace  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  exports  this  year  can 
be  kept  at  anything   like    I939's  level. 

Government  payments  last  year 
added    $807,000,000   or  ten    per   cent 
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to  farm  cash  Income.  On  top  of  this, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
other  agencies  expended  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  on  farmers.  In  ad- 
dition, millions  more  were  poured  out 
by  rural  WPA  and  relief.  And  not  to 
be  overlooked  are  the  millions  more 
in  farm  loans  that  cannot  be  repaid 
to  the  federal  lending  agencies.  All 
this  means  simply  that  U.  S.  agricul- 
ture, like  U.  S.  business,  must  have  Its 
federal  billions,  as  a  final  Price  Sys- 
tem means  of  trying  to  avoid  com- 
plete bankruptcy  and  chaos. 

New  Dealers  were  hopeful  that  Con- 
gressmen, having  made  a  gesture  of 
economy,  for  the  sake  of  re-election, 
would  turn  around  and  see  that  agri- 
culture gets  its  millions  after  all. 

Trying  to  encourage  this  reversal. 
Secretary  Wallace  Included  In  his 
statement  the  assertion  that  his  pro- 
posed income  certificate  plan*  would 
help  make  the  farm  programs  self-sus- 
taining. "It  would  help  put  agricultur- 
al appropriations  on  a  sound,  continu- 
ing, self-financing  basis,"  he  said. 

Anti-New  Dealers  and  the  opposi- 
tion press  were  last  month  pooh-pooh- 
ing the  "sound"  and  "self-financing" 
features  of  the  administration's  agri- 
cultural proposals.  They  assert  that 
they  are  not  self-financing  and  are  not 
sound.  They  point  out  that  pumping 
billions  into  agriculture  means:  (a)  out- 
right donation  by  the  treasury,  fur- 
ther unbalancing  the  top-heavy  bud- 
get; (b)  and/or  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer,  because  of  taxes  on  com- 
modities to  finance  the  farm  programs; 

(c)  and/or  taxing  the  farmer  to  get 
money   to    give    back    to    the   farmer; 

(d)  and/or  general  increase  of  U.  S. 
taxes;  (e)  and/or  issuing  U.  S.  bonds 
dated  for  maturity  in  the  year  20??, 
further  increasing  U.  S.  debt;  or  a 
combination  of  these  "sound"  schemes. 
In  any  case,  the  opposition  screams, 
the  "reckless"  spending  of  billions  is 
putting  the  financial  structure  in  a 
position  of  inevitable  bankruptcy! 

Technocrats  point  out  that  New 
Dealers  are  correct,  in  that  the  whole 
economic  structure  would  take  a 
speedy  tail-spin  if  increasing  federal 
billions  are  not  pumped  Into  U.  S. 
agriculture,  and  also  that  anti-New 
Dealers  are  correct,  in  that  continued 
pump-priming  will  lead  to  the  collapse 
of  the  whole  economic  structure! 


TIVEI^TYFIVE  CEKTT 

NON-TRANSFERABLE 

— ^  COTTO]^  ORBEK  '^' 

SUBJECT  TO  CONDITIONS 

PRESCRI  BED  BY  TH  E  SECRETARY 

OFAGRICULTURE 


Loaded  down  with  surplus  food,  the  federal  government  last  spring  started 
giving  it  away  through  Food  Stamps.  An  abundance  can  only  be  destroyed 
or  given  away.  The  government  has  now  started  to  give  away  its  horde  of 
surplus  cotton  (T.  T.-Feb.  '40,  p.  17)  through  Cotton  Stamps.  For  each  25-cent 
brown  stamp  a  relief  family  buys,  it  will  receive  a  25-cent  green  stamp  free 
with  which  to   buy  domestic  cotton  goods  through   regular  trade  channels. 


*Similar  to  the   processing   tax  outlawed   by 
the   Supreme   Court. 


Phenothiazine 

REMARKABLE  NEW  SUBSTANCE 
TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

In  our  paradox-ridden  Price  System, 
perhaps  agriculture  provides  the  rich- 
est field  of  inconsistencies.  For  ex- 
ample, while  millions  of  dollars  and 
concentrated  effort  are  expended,  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  to  the  end  of  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  farm  products  so 
that  growers  can  get  a  price,  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  finest  brainwork  are 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
farm  yields  and  reducing  losses.  Each 
of  these  conflicting  objectives  is  han- 
dled by  a  different  bureau  within  the 
same  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  U.  S.D.  A.  last  month  announced 
the  results  of  six  years  of  research  with 
the  substance  phenothiazine,  which  Is 
prepared  from  a  coal  tar  derivative 
and  sulphur,  and  chemically  related  to 
sulfanilamide.  Government  scientists 
have  found  the  chemical  amazingly  ef- 
fective in  combating  internal  and  ex- 
ternal parasites  of  farm  and  range 
stock.  This  substance,  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  most  versatile  brought  to 
light  in  recent  years,  is  also  effective 
as  a  fungicide  and  insecticide  for 
plants,  and  as  a  control  of  horn  flies 
and  mosquitoes. 

In  sheep,  there  has  been  no  effective 
remedy  for  the  nodular  worm,  al- 
though it  ranks  with  the  stomach  worm 


as  the  cause  of  inefficient  gains  and 
actual  loss  of  sheep.  At  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  in  Maryland, 
sheep  known  to  be  Infested  with  nodu- 
lar worms  were  given  a  capsule  con- 
taining about  one  ounce  of  phenothia- 
zine. The  treatment  was  almost  lOQ 
per  cent  effective.  The  treatment  al- 
so proved  to  be  effective  against  the 
stomach  worms,  bankrupt  worms  and 
hookworms.  Thus,  the  scientists  de- 
clare, it  Is  a  one-way  treatment  for 
practically  all  the  important  Internal 
worm  parasites  that  infect  sheep. 

In  experiments  with  hogs,  the  drug 
was  found  to  be  effective  against  both 
the  nodular  worm  and  the  large  round 
worm.  Heretofore  there  had  been  no 
effective  treatment  for  the  swine  nodu- 
lar worm. 

Screw  worms,  by  boring  into  the 
flesh  of  cattle,  cause  large  sores  which 
often  result  In  death  of  the  animal. 
Powdered  phenothiazine,  when  applied 
to  the  wounds,  kills  the  larvae. 

The  drug  has  shown  remarkable  re- 
sults, in  field  and  laboratory  tests.  In 
controlling  such  pests  as  the  codling 
moth  (the  most  destructive  apple  pest), 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  and  the 
grape  berry  moth.  Because  fruit  trees 
are  attacked  by  both  insects  and  fun- 
gous diseases,  they  are  usually  sprayed 
with  at  least  two  kinds  of  sprays.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  scientists  are 
hopeful  that  phenothiazine  may  prove 
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a  means  of  effectively  using  only  one 
spray  for  double  duty. 

While  one  bureau  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  federal 
government  is  applying  science  to  the 
problem  of  making  the  yields  of  food 
supplies  more  abundant,  other  bureaus 
of  the  same  department  are  spending 
tax-raised  (or  borrowed)  money  to  cur- 
tail production,  trying  to  make  this 
abundance-producing  mechanism  per- 
form within  the  unscientific,  outmoded 
economics  of  scarcity. 

Peanut  Problem 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOOBERS 
48%  OVER  CONSUMPTION 

The  case  of  the  lowly  peanut  is  an 
excellent  Illustration  of  the  futility  of 
Price  System  juggling  of  agriculture  to 
maintain  scarcity. 

During  the  past  few  years,  growers 
of   cotton    and    tobacco   In   the   south 


and  elsewhere  have  been  paid  by  the 
government  not  to  grow  these  crops, 
so  they  planted  other  things,  among 
them  peanuts.  The  result  is  that  not 
only  are  the  cotton  and  tobacco  mar- 
gets  glutted  and  storage  facilities 
bursting,  but  now  peanuts  are  being 
produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  bs 
a  head-ache  to  both  growers  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Last  year 
1,180,000,000  pounds  were  produced 
— 148%  of  the  annual  consumption. 

The  AAA  is  now  seeking  means  of 
somehow  diverting  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop  from  the  market.  A  week  in 
January  was  designated  by  the  grow- 
ers as  National  Peanut  Week,  in  an 
effort  to  increase  consumption.  All 
this  juggling  means  simply:  (I)  grow- 
ers of  other  crops  will  suffer  if  con- 
sumption of  peanuts  is  materially 
raised,  and  (2)  there  will  still  be  more 
peanuts  grown  than  can  be  sold 
profitably! 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


New  Stoker 

COAL  SAVING  WOULD  BE 
26  BILLION  LBS.  ANNUALLY 

Further  increasing  efficiency  of  lo- 
comotives and  driving  trains  more 
miles  per  ton  of  coal  consumed.  Is  a 
new  stoker  developed  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  In  contrast  to  all 
previous  designs,  the  new  stoker  feeds 
coal  into  the  front  of  the  firebox  In- 
stead of  the  back. 

In  the  keen  competition  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  railroad  engineers 
are  cutting  costs  by  developing  vari- 
ous means  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  existing  equipment — a  means  of 
postponing  the  purchase  of  highly  ef- 
ficient but  expensive  new  diesel  loco- 
motives. 

This  strikingly  successful  recent  de- 
velopment has  been  worked  out  after 
extensive  experiments  in  the  B.  &  O. 
shops  and  on  important  freight  and 
passenger   runs. 

The  new  stoker  is  simple  and  ingeni- 
ous. It  automatically  feeds  coal  into 
the  front  end  of  the  firebox  of  a  lo- 
comotive, replacing  the  conventional 
method    of   stoking   the   coal    into   the 


back  end  of  the  firebox.  Tests  of  this 
new  arrangement  show  that  it  increas- 
es firebox  temperature,  reduces  loss- 
es of  coal  through  the  stack  fully  50 
per  cent,  and  reduces  by  16  per  cent 
the  consumption  of  coal  required  per 
gross  ton-mile! 

This  simply-obtained  economy  has 
caused  at  least  two  railroad  lines  to 
equip  at  least  52  locomotives  with  the 
new  stoking  device.  It  is  reported  that 
other  roads  will  follow  suit. 

What  would  it  mean  If  all  coal-burn- 
ing locomotives  were  converted  to  op- 
erate on  16  per  cent  less  coal?  It 
would  mean  conserving  our  coal  re- 
sources to  the  extent  of  26,000,000,- 
000*  pounds  annually!  But  in  the 
Price  System,  It  would  be  bad  busi- 
ness for  the  coal  producers.  They 
would  have  to  cut  their  already-de- 
clining output  about  21/2  per  cent, 
and  would  lose  20  to  25  million  dollars 
of  annual  sales. 

Of  course  it  would  also  mean  that 
a  lot  of  coal  miners  would  be  heading 
for  relief,  where  they  would  have  suf- 
ficient leisure  but  not  enough  money 
to  ride  on  the  more  efficient  trains! 


"From    1936  coal  figures. 


Chemurgy  Applauded 

COMMODITY  TRADERS  OVER- 
LOOK THE  IMPLICATIONS 

In  New  York  last  month,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Hale,  research  consultant  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  spoke  before 
the  Commodity  Club  and  told  the 
members  that  science  and  technology 
have  advanced  to  the  point  where 
agricultural  products  can  be  processed 
Into  materials  of  almost  endless  va- 
riety, and  substituted  for  a  large  part 
of  the  mineral  materials  now  pro- 
duced. Dr.  hlale  also  declared  that 
the  rapidly  advancing  yields  per  acre 
through  scientific  cultivation  "means 
that  one  farmer  in  every  five  could 
supply  abundantly  the  wants  of  all  our 
citizens  for  food  and  raiment."  The 
audience,  mostly  big  businessmen,  ap- 
plauded the  speech,  either  because  It 
was  the  thing  to  do,  or  because  they 
didn't  get  the  significance  of  what 
they  heard. 

Apparently  the  commodity  traders 
didn't  realize  that  long  before  we 
reach  the  stage  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion wherein  four-fifths  of  the  farmers 
would  have  to  be  supported  on  WPA, 
while  the  one-fifth  did  all  the  produc- 
ing, the  entire  Price  System  structure 
will  have  collapsed,  and  the  traders 
will  have  ceased  their  commodity  gam- 
bling. Also,  they  apparently  didn't 
realize  that  the  Increasing  substitu- 
tion of  processed  surplus  products  of 
the  farm  for  products  of  the  mine  and 
oil  well  simply  means.  In  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, further  unemployment  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  commodities — 
an  added  push  In  the  direction  of 
collapse. 

Scientific  Distribution 

To  be  thanked  are  the  thousands  of 
men  of  science  like  Dr.  Hale  who  are 
busily  engaged  In  assuring  abundant 
production  at  such  future  time  as 
Americans  are  Intelligent  enough  to 
adopt  the  only  scientific  method  of 
distribution.  To  be  thanked  and 
supported  are  the  scientists  who  have 
worked  out  the  scientific  method  of 
distribution.  For,  not  only  will  Its 
adoption  on  this  Continent  mean  the 
full  realization  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  science,  but  fail- 
ure to  adopt  Technocracy,  as  the  Price 
System  expires,  will  mean  decimation 
of  the  population  and  utter  chaos! 
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Automatic  Casting 

NEW  STEEL  EQUIPMENT 
REDUCES  MAN-HOURS 

The  recent  success  of  metallurgists 
in  developing  steel  castings  as  strong 
or  stronger  than  the  forgings  they  re- 
place has  led  to  the  latest  innovation 
of  completely  automatic  steel  castings. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announces  that  its 
engineers  have  just  completed  the  first 
three  units  in  its  continuous-process 
steel  foundry  at  Dearborn,  and  that 
more  of  the  highly  efficient  units  are 
under  construction. 

Under  the  usual  method  of  casting 
steel,  a  bucket  of  molten  metal  is  car- 
ried by  a  crane  to  a  pouring  position, 
where  men  with  hand  ladles,  lifting  as 
much  as  they  can  handle,  pour  it  into 
the  moulds.  On  some  of  the  casting 
operations  two  or  more  pourings  from 
the  hand  ladles  are  required,  making 
it  difficult  to  deliver  the  metal  for  each 
casting  at  uniform  heat  and  compo- 
sition. 

Continuous-Pouring  Units 

The  new  automatic,  continuous-pour- 
ing units,  besides  producing  a  more 
uniform  product  at  a  much  faster  rate, 
relieve  the  hand  ladlers  of  hazardous 
labor. 

The  new  process  for  casting  steel  is 
completely  syncronized,  permitting 
continuous  pouring  of  the  molten  met- 
al. In  each  unit,  steel  ingots  are  melt- 
ed in  a  gigantic  electric  furnace,  from 
which  the  steel  goes  into  a  mixer  and 
then  into  an  electric  holding  furnace 
which  maintains  it  at  the  correct  tem- 
perature and  permits  it  to  flow  in  a 
steady  stream  into  bowls  on  a  revolv- 
ing table.  At  the  same  time,  sand 
moulds  are  being  formed  by  machine 
and  are  carried  by  conveyor  past  the 
revolving  table.  As  each  mould  comes 
into  position,  it  receives  the  steel  from 
one  of  the  bowls,  which  then  goes 
around  the  table  to  get  another  exact 
amount  of  the  molten  metal  for  an- 
other mould.  The  conveyor  then  car- 
ries the  castings  away  to  be  cleaned 
and  machined,  which  steps  are  also 
automatic. 

Through  this  automatic  process  a 
motor  block  can  be  turned  out,  ready 
For  ninety-one  grinding,  boring  and 
threading  operations — also  automatic 
— within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time 
the   molten  metal   first  is   poured   into 


TOP:  One  man  supervises 
new  continuous  steel-casting 
unit, automatically  controlled. 

CENTER:  Usual  batch  meth- 
od  conveying  molten   metal. 

RIGHT:  Casting  metal  with 
hand  ladle.  Note  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  their  haz- 
ardous toil. 

(Photos  courtesy  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and      Chrysler      Sales      Division.) 
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+he  400-+on  mixing  furnace!  The  three 
automatic  units  now  in  operation  at 
the  Ford  foundry  produce  motor 
blocks,  transmission  cases  and  fly- 
wheels. Each  unit  is  geared  so  that 
500  moulds  pass  the  pouring  spout 
each  hour.  Thus  the  three  units  turn 
out   12,000  castings  every  eight  hours! 

Under  construction  in  the  foundry 
are  additional  automatic  units  for  cast- 
ing many  more  steel  parts  for  autos 
and  tractors.  The  new  equipment  will 
turn  out  alloy  steel  crank-shafts,  four  in 
a  mould,  with  two  moulds  cast  simul- 
taneously— eight  at  a  time!  Smaller 
parts  will  be  cast  in  even  larger  mul- 
tiples, as  the  new  system  is  expanded 
through  the  18-acre  foundry  building. 

Even  the  New  York  TIMES  com- 
mented: "With  the  introduction  of  the 
new  continuous  pouring  system,  an- 
other of  the  few  remaining  hand  op- 
erations in  the  heavier  construction 
phases  of  motor  car  making  is  disap- 
pearing." 

Perhaps  the  TIMES,  steadfast  cham- 
pion of  the  Price  System,  doesn't  rea- 
lize the  meaning  of  the  accelerating 
trend  toward  complete  automaticity  in 
industry.  Or  perhaps  it  hopes  the 
reader-public  would  take  its  story  of 
the  achievement  in  steel  technology  to 
be  an  illustration  of  the  phoney  slo- 
gan: "more  goods  for  more  people" — 
a  bromide  invented  by  Price  System 
apologists  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  growing  popular  realization 
that  the  Price  System  cannot  deliver 
the  goods. 

Technology,  in  the  Price  System, 
makes  possible  greater  and  greater 
production — correct.  But  the  very  pro- 
cess of  displacing  slow,  inefficiency  hu- 
man workers  by  automatic  machinery 
reduces  the  total  purchasing  power  by 
means  of  which  the  goods  produced 
are  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  the 
consumers.  The  American  Price  Sys- 
tem has  reached  the  point  where  pro- 
ductive capacity  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, while  at  the  same  time  pur- 
chasing power,  based  on  wages  and 
salaries,  will  continue  to  decrease  with 
the  declining  employment. 

Thus  a  new  system  of  distribution  is 
necessary;  we  will  soon  have  to  insti- 
tute the  means  of  distribution  that  is 
not  based  on  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment. Production  and  distribution  of 
an  abundance  of  goods  can  only  be 
achieved,  on  this  Continent,  by  the 
scientific  distribution  of  the  Technate! 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELIEF 


California  Relief 

LEGISLATURE'S  DILEMMA; 
TYPICAL  FAMILY  VS.  TREASURY 

A  striking  contrast  was  presented 
last  month  when  the  California  State 
Relief  Administration  reported  on  its 
survey  of  the  relief  situation  in  the 
state  famous  for  its  lush  agricultural 
and  industrial  production. 

Following  a  study  of  30,000  persons 
on  relief,  the  SRA  described  the  aver- 
age, or  typical  family  on  state  relief, 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  relief  funds  from 
the  embattled  State  Legislature,  which 
had  lopped  $50,000,000  off  the  Gov- 
ernor's demanded  appropriation,  and 
was  threatening  to  return  relief  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  counties. 

Pitiful   Portrait 

Ten  years  ago  the  report  of  condi- 
tions might  have  been  taken  for  the 
exaggerated  rantings  of  a  long-haired 
radical,  instead  of  the  official  state- 
ment of  actual  conditions  in  the  state 
giving  the  nation's  most  generous  re- 
lief allowances: 

"The  typical  family  on  relief  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  white,  and  born  in  the  U.  S., 
is  composed  of  four  persons,  the 
mother,  father  and  two  children.  The 
father  is  almost  42  years  old  and,  the 
last  time  he  was  employed,  was  a  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  worker  who  has  been 
engaged  in  agriculture,  or  possibly  in 
a  manufacturing  industry.  He  has  not 
worked,  however,  at  all  since  1937,  or 
before.  If  he  should  find  a  job  .  .  . 
his  earnings  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  stay  off  relief  when  his 
period  of  employment  ended.  The 
two  children  are  young,  most  likely  in 
their  early  teens. 

"The  family  receives  $43.95  every 
month  from  the  SRA  although  $2.70  is 
generally  deducted  for  private  earn- 
ings. The  family  spends  $29.75  a 
month  for  food,  less  than  $1.00  per 
day  for  the  four  of  them.  During  a 
year  in  which  the  family  might  be  on 
and  off  relief  several  times  they  would 
receive  about  $14.00  worth  of  surplus 
food  to  supplement  their  food  allow- 
ance. Theoretically,  according  to  their 
budget,  they  spend  $11.70  for  rent; 
actually,   however,   they  find   it  Impos- 


sible to  locate  a  house  for  this  little 
and  so  must  pay  more  rent  than  is  al- 
lowed them.  This  extra  expense  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  inadequate  food 
allowance  or  must  come  from  some- 
where else. 

"For   utilities,   gas   for   cooking   and 
heating,    and    electricity  they    are   al- 
lowed  $2.50   a   month.     Their   budget      . 
does  not  provide  for  spending  a  cent 
of  cash  for  anything  other  than  food, 
rent  and  utilities.     Such  necessities  as 
clothing,     household    appliances,    and 
sanitary  supplies,  recreation,  car  fare, 
etc.,   the  family   must  entirely  forego. 
However,  during  the  year  they  may  re- 
ceive sixteen  dollars'  worth  of  clothing 
and   such  articles  as  soap  and   house-    d 
hold     materials    from     Surplus     Com-    ^^ 
modifies. 

"The  family  lives  in  a  neighborhood 
which  is  on  the  border-line  between 
the  slums  and  a  slightly  better  neigh- 
borhood. 

"Almost  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily has  something  wrong  with  him 
which  could  have  been  prevented  or 
cured  by  proper  medical  attention. 
Two  members  of  the  family  are  suffer- 
ing from  impaired  vision  and  at  least  H 
one  is  in  need  of  attention  for  diseases 
of  the  nose  and  throat.  Usually  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  has  a 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  a  logi- 
cal result  of  the  impact  of  poverty  and 
insecurity. 

"Almost  every  member  of  the  family  ^^ 
is  in  need  of  dental  work,  and  at  least 
one  member  has  poor  nutritional  stat- 
us, a  polite  term  for  malnutrition. 
Finally  at  least  one  member  of  the 
family  is  in  need  of  some  type  of  ap- 
pliance, such  as  a  brace  or  a  pair  of 
glasses." 

SOLONS  DECIDED  TREASURY 
ALSO  NEEDED  ATTENTION 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  addi- 
tional developments  were  made  public 
just  before  dead-line):  ^ 

State  legislators  decided  to  settle  ^ 
the  relief  crisis  by  passing  a  $12,200,- 
000  relief  bill  over  the  veto  of  Gover- 
nor Olson,  who  had  asked  for  $95,500,- 
000.  The  anemic  sum  thus  made  avail- 
able necessitated  slashing  relief  checks 
40  per  cent  and  firing  25  per  cent  of 
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SRA  personnel.  It  also  required  cur- 
tailment or  elimination  of  the  follow- 
ing  SRA  functions; 

— Placement  divisions  which  had 
sought  to  put  SRA  clients  into  private 
jobs. 

— Occupational  classifications,  un- 
der which  clients  were  classified  as  to 
the  type  of  work  they  can  perform. 

— Work  projects,  under  which  coun- 
ties and  other  sponsors  paid  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 

— Non-sponsored  work  projects,  such 
as  furniture  repair,  sewing,  gardening, 
and   shoe   repair. 

— School  lunches,  under  which  SRA 
operated  In  conjunction  with  the  PTA 
and  other  agencies  to  supplement 
lunches  for  undernourished  children. 

— Medical  care. 

— Publicity  bureau,  which  sent  out 
the   report  quoted   above. 


^     _ 


Numerous  demonstrations  have  oc- 
curred, more  serious  ones  threaten.  In 
the  battle  between  California's  unfor- 
tunate reliefers  and  the  state's  hard- 
pressed  treasury  there  probably  soon 
will  be  a  compromise,  unsatisfactory  to 
both. 

Pension  Proposal 

NO  STEPPING  STONE 
TO  PROSPERITY 

Californian  old-age-pension  enthus- 
iasts were  taken  aback  last  month  as 
the  State  Legislature  tabled  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  reduce  pension  age  require- 
ments from  65  to  60  years. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  had  ar- 
gued that  it  would  open  up  many  jobs 
for  younger  people,  providing  a  step 
ping  stone  toward  prosperity.  But  the 
opposition,  while  not  contesting  this 
point,  glanced  at  the  state  treasury 
and  pointed  out  that  passage  of  the 
bill  would  add  an  estimated  $24,000,- 
000  annual  charge  against  the  general 
fund,  which  already  is  approximately 
$60,000,000  in  the  red.  An  assembly- 
man contended:  "If  we  place  any  more 
tax  burden  on  the  people  it  will  lead 
to   tax   strikes  and   suicides." 

Well-wishing  pension  advocates  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  are 
no  Price  System  stepping  stones  to 
prosperity,  or  security,  (much  less, 
abundance)  either  for  the  old  or  for 
the  young. 


YOUTH 


Following  the  40  per  cent 
slash  made  last  month  in  Califdr- 
nla  relief  checks,  relief  enrollees 
rose  in  protest  and  stormed  state 
relief  offices.  Shown  here  picket- 
ing a  Los  Angeles  office  are  re- 
liefers protesting  most  bitterly  the 
loans  to  Finland  while  Americans 
are  forced  to  starve  and  be  evict- 
ed from  their  homes  for  lack  of 
money.  Doctors  were  told  last 
month  they  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive their  meager  S.R.A.  fees  for 
treatment  of  relief  clients.  Land- 
lords and  grocers  protested,  for 
good  reason.  But  politicians 
thought  the  treasury  needed  re- 
lief the  most. 

(Technocracy  Inc.  photos.) 


Desperate  Plight 

A.  Y.  C.  STRAYS  FROM 
U.  S.  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

Nineteen  Forty  has  started  out  with 
a  bang  on  the  problems  of  youth.  In 
the  first  two  months  columnists,  peda- 
gogs,  public  officials,  self-appointed 
guardians  of  Americanism,  and  youth 
itself  voiced  voluminous  facts  and 
opinions,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  faced  by  youth,  but  also  on 
the  proposition  that  youth  is  becom- 
ing a  menace  and  a  problem  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  On  these  scores, 
youth  was  both  blamed  and  defend- 
ed. Upshot:  American  youth  still  faces 
a  desperate  present,  and  a  more  des- 
perate immediate  future. 

The  facts  and  figures  gathered  in 
youth  surveys  were  overshadowed  in 
the  public  mind  (press)  by  the  nation- 
wide row  over  the  American  Youth 
Congress,  which  convened  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  last  month,  presumably 
to  better  the  plight  of  American 
youth.  The  two  or  three  thousand  del- 
egates strayed,  in  true  liberal  fashion, 
from  the  subject  of  American  youth 
problems  and  their  solutions;  they  had 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  foreign  issues. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  at  an 
early  session,  proposing  to  put  the 
AYC  on  record  as  denouncing  "dic- 
tatorial" Russia's  invasion  of  "demo- 
cratic" Finland.  The  controversy  waxed 
hot,  but  the  resolution  did  not  carry; 
there  were  too  many  delegates  who 
didn't  want  to  condemn  "democratic" 
Russia's  "expansion"  into  "capitalistic" 
Finland.  Failure  of  the  Youth  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  resolution  brought 
countless  charges  of  "communism," 
and  the  President  gave  the  delegates 
a  verbal  spanking. 

Thus  the  real  plight  of  American 
youth  was  obscured  by  the  expression 
of  opinions  on  moral  and  political  is- 
sues— traditional  democracy  at  work. 

The  actual  economic  plight  of  youth 
is  well  reflected  in  figures  showing  the 
gross  sociological  maladjustment  of 
America's  young. 

At  the  request  of  California's  Gov- 
ernor Olson,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration  are    conducting    a    Youth 


Survey.  A  report  of  the  completea 
phase  dealing  with  crime  reveals  the 
following: 

In  the  U.  S.: 

— More  than  half  of  all  crimes 
against  property  during  1938  were 
committed  by  persons  under  25  years 
of  age.  Persons  under  2!  accounted 
for  33  per  cent  of  arrests  for  crimes 
against  property. 

— In  the  first  6  months  of  1939,  per- 
sons under  25  comprised  50  per  cent 
of  arrests  for  larceny,  55  per  cent  of 
arrests  for  robbery,  65  per  cent  of  ar- 
rests for  burglary,  and  75  per  cent  of 
arrests  for  auto  theft. 

— The  most  frequent  ages  of  persons 
arrested  were    19  to  22. 

In  California: 

— At  the  end  of  1938,  California 
juvenile  probation  officers  had  more 
than  15,000  wards,  having  received  al- 
most half  of  them  during  the  year.  The 
figure   has   since   increased   markedly. 

— Persons  under  25  make  up  a  third 
of  all  inmates  of  California   prisons. 

— Youthful  prisoners  are  a  large  part 
of  the  600  inmates  ready  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  for  release  on  parole  as 
soon  as  they  have  guarantees  of  em- 
ployment. 

— It  is  estimated  that  during  1940- 
4!  the  state  and  counties  must  spend 
$2,213,833  for  the  care  of  an  average 
population  of  more  than  1250  youths 
in  three  state  institutions  for  industrial 
training  of  delinquents. 

— The  total  number  of  crimes,  and 
the  proportion  committed  by  youths 
under  25,  are  on  the  constant  increase. 

— Crime  and  other  forms  of  social 
maladjustment  among  young  persons  is 
closely  related  to  their  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

Other  surveys  reveal  that  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  of  the  U.  S.  unem- 
ployed are  youths  under  the  age  of 
25,  and  that  about  three-quarters  of 
them  never  had  a  real  job!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  so  many  youths  turn  to 
crime? 

Still  other  surveys  show  that  the 
number  of  inmates  in  insane  asylums 
is  continuously  increasing,  and  that  the 
proportion  under  25  is  constantly 
growing!  And  is  it  difficult  to  figure 
why? 

Youths  look  at  their  native  land, 
richest  in  the  world  and  potentially 
even  far  richer,  and  try  to  remember 
what    teacher   told    them.      But    when 


they  have  vainly  tramped  the  streets 
for  a  chance  to  start  at  the  bottom, 
and  have  thumbed  their  way  to  other 
parts  with  the  same  result,  they  con- 
clude either  that  they  as  individuals 
are  incompetent  (with  the  result  that 
many  of  them  become  despondent, 
many  insane)  or  that  their  elders  didn't 
know  so  much  when  they  preached  that 
if  one  Is  willing  to  do  hard  honest  work 
he  can  get  to  the  top  or  at  least  get  a 
job  (with  the  result  that  many  turn  to 
crime). 


American  youth  is  maladjusted  be- 
cause America  is  maladjusted!  There 
is  no  real  problem  of  youth  that  will 
not  be  solved  with  the  solution  of 
America's  problems.  Youth's  problems 
will  be  solved  when  the  adults  of  Amer- 
ica— supposedly  intelligent — adopt  a 
social-economic  system  that  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  technological 
age  in  which  we  live  on  this  Continent 

Technocracy!     Until     that     time, 

youth's  problems  will   continue  to  get 
more  acute. 


In  Reply  to  a  Letter  from 

THE  PREMIER  OF  ALBERTA 


The  TECHNOCRAT  offers  its 
sincere  apology  to  Premier  Wil- 
liam Aberhart  for  having  printed 
(T.  T.,  Dec.  '39,  p.  20)  misleading 
quotations  from  a  Calgary  news- 
paper regarding  his  aims.  The 
Premier's  correction  as  received 
last  month: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PREMIER 
ALBERTA 

Edmonton, 
January   31st,    1940. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Copy  of  the  Edition  of  your  magazine 
"The  Technocrat"  of  December  1939  has 
been  received  and  I  notice  a  statement 
regarding  myself  that  is  very  unfair. 

i  v^ould  judge  that  you  endeavor  to 
publish  only  absolutely  accurate  state- 
ments and  I  think  therefore  this  called 
"Final  Conclusion"  under  the  caption 
"They  Say"  should   be   corrected. 

Evidently  your  quotations  have  been 
taken  from  the  opposition  press  who  have 
distorted  my  remarks  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  have  given  up  all  my  efforts  to 
make  Social  Credit  effective.  The  infer- 
ence is  not  correct  and  the  opposite  is 
the  truth   of  the   matter. 

I  did  admit  that  the  standard  of  living 
could  not  be  raised  under  the  price  sys- 
tem as  it  operates  today  but  I  did  not 
say  that  I  had  no  intention  of  trying  to 
change  that  system. 

I  cannot  agree  that  Technocracy  can 
solve  our  problems  after  the  crisis  has 
been  reached  if  it  can  do  nothing  before 
that  time. 

The  Social  Credit  philosophy  proposes 
a  remedy  for  the  present  situation  and  a 
gradual    change    to    something    better. 

I    trust    you    may    see    fit    to    make    this 
clear    to    your    readers. 
Yours   truly, 

WILLIAM   ABERHART. 
The   Editor,  Premier 

The  TECHNOCRAT, 
Los   Angeles,    California. 


The  TECHNOCRAT  Replies: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Premier,  for  your 
clear  statement  that  you,  too,  realize 
that  the  standard  of  living  cannot  be 
raised  under  the  Price  System  as  it 
operates  today.  Technocracy's  factual 
analysis  of  the  trends  of  today  points 
out  that  you  are  correct.  But  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  goes  further;  it  con- 
clusively indicates  that  the  present  dis- 
integration of  the  value-price  system  is 
unidirectional,  and  varied  only  in  ex- 
tent as  palliatives  are  applied.  There- 
fore every  "remedy"  is,  of  course,  only 
a  stop-gap  postponing  the  day  of 
complete  collapse.  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  more  we  postpone  the  day  and  the 
more  we  withhold  the  pent-up  forces 
of  technology,  the  harder  will  be  our 
fall  or  more  difficult  the  change  to  a 
non-value  economic  system. 

If  conditions  cannot  be  improved  as 
the  Price  Sysicrr.  operates  today  (fact- 
ually established),  and  if  conditicns 
will  get  worse  as  the  Price  System  fur- 
ther crumbles  (which  Technocracy  can 
prove),  then,  it  follows  that  there  can 
be  no  "gradual  change  to  something 
better."  The  only  thing  better  must  be 
a  complete  change  to  a  new  type  of 
operations — without  price.  It's  like 
changing  from  a  tired  horse  to  a  fresh 
one;  you  can't  stay  on  the  one  and  at 
the  same  time  ride  away  on  the  other 
— nor  can  you  make  such  a  change 
gradually. 

Is  Technocracy  doing  nothing  before 
the  crisis?  The  crisis  is  here,  now. 
Transition — not  to  a  "better"  Price 
System,  but  to  an  economy  of  abund- 
ance— is  upon  us,  or  else  it's  chaos. 
And  Technocracy  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  organization  or  group  to  in- 
sure a  successful  transition.  It  is  build- 
ing mass  acceptance  of  a  functional 
body  to  accomplish  the  inevitable — the 
Technate.  Is  not  its  growing  member- 
ship and  activity  in  Alberta,  as  across 
the   Continent,    proof  positive? 
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While  we  have  solved 
the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing an  abundance 
of  food,  we  still  have 
not  applied  a  scienti- 
fic means  of  distrib- 
uting it.  In  the  mean- 
time, poverty  increas- 
es and  20  million  per- 
sons try  to  subsist  on 
5  cents  or  less  per 
meal    per   person. 


D.A.  Photograph  by  Marion  Post 


The  Challenge  of 


UNDER  CONSUMPTION 


age  increase  in  purchases  is  larger  as 
incomes  increase  to  $1200  per  year 
than  it  is  when  they  increase  above 
that  level.  The  farmer's  real  stake  Is 
in  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  our  city 
families  who  are  fighting  for  an  income 
of  $100  a  month  on  which  to  exist. 
That's  his  greatest  potential  market — 
and  it's  right  here  at  home.  The 
over-stuffed  third  at  the  top,  to  which 
most  of  us  in  this  room  belong,  has 
enough  to  eat,  anyway. 

All  of  the  changes  in  the  preceding 
charts  are  In  terms  of  the  quantities 
of  the  various  foods  consumed  at  dif- 
ferent income  levels  rather  than  in 
terms  of  dollar  expenditures.  .  .  .  Most 
of  them  tell  the  same  type  of  story; 
namely,  that  we  can  get  a  real  in- 
crease in  demand  especially  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats,  as  well  as  for 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  if  various 
means  can  be  devised  to  increase  con- 
sumption among  our  low-Income 
families. 

What  we  now  know  Is  that  many 
of  our  people  have  been  underfed  or 
badly  nourished.  .  .  . 

The  most  important  thing  about 
these  specific  figures  on  under-con- 
sumption  Is  the  fact  that  they  get  us 
down  to  earth  In  our  thinking.  It's 
all  right  for  well-meaning  people  to 
rant  up  In  the  stratospher  about  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  but  we  need  to 
know,  in  terms  of  simple  arithmetic, 
crop  by  crop,  just  how  far  we  can  go 


(Continued  from   Page  9) 

In  solving  our  surplus  problems  by  giv- 
ing the  underfed  a  chance  to  eat  the 
surplus.  The  figures  we  have  been 
considering  were  based  upon  a  study 
of  consumer  purchases  by  non-farm, 
non-relief  families. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  After  the  above  analy- 
sis of  the  challenge  of  under-consumption. 
Mr.  Perkins  went  into  great  detail  rega^rding 
the  apparently  successful  beginnings  of  the 
FSCC  food  and  cotton  stamp  plans  and  other 
subsidization  techniques  in  use  to  remove  the 
plenty  from  the  farms.  However,  room  in 
this  issue  did  not  permit  it  to  be  included 
here.     Then  he  went  on  to  say  the  following.) 

We  probably  shall  hear  more  and 
more,  during  the  next  few  years,  about 
solving  our  surplus  agricultural  prob- 
lems by  feeding  and  clothing  the  desti- 
tute peoples  of  other  continents,  par- 
ticularly those  ravaged  by  war.  .  .  .  The 
present  situation  In  Finland,  for  ex- 
ample, has  pulled  at  our  national  heart 
strings.  I  should  like  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  before  we  look  at  this  prob- 
lem of  human  hunger  through  a  tele- 
scope, that  we  look  at  it  through  a 
microscope  right  here  In  our  own  coun- 
try, and  remember  the  millions  of 
youngsters  we  are  pumping  into  our 
own  society  every  year  on  5  cents  a 
meal.  Innocent  victims  of  malnutrition 
make  mighty  poor  citizens.  .  .  .  We've 
got  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
youngsters  to  work  for  tickets  of  ac- 
cess to  what  we've  got  all  around  us. 
They  won't  wait  forever.  .  .  . 


EDITOR'S  ANNOTATION 

As  Technocrats  we  appreciate  the 
factual  analysis  of  our  problems  of 
food  production  and  consumption 
made  by  this  official  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Also,  we 
recognize  that  a  man  In  his  position 
must  adhere  to  a  solution  which  seems 
to  further  agriculture  as  a  business. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  nation's  two- 
thirds  ill-fed  actually  get  their  aver- 
age expenditure  per  meal  raised  two- 
and-one-half  cents  In  the  process  Is  but 
a  fortunate  by-product.  It  must  be 
recognized,  too,  that  In  removing  the 
plenty  to  save  agriculture's  price 
structure,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  business  by  using  the  regu- 
lar trade  channels  whenever  possible 
for  the  removal  of  "surpluses."  This 
latter  point  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  food  and  cotton  stamp  plans. 

But  we  must  point  out  why  these 
Price  System  palliatives  cannot,  in  the 
long  run,  contribute  to  our  total  eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Government  money  paid  to  the  far- 
mer (ranging  around  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars  per  year)  largely  for  the 
removal  of  surpluses  Is  only  partially  re- 
covered from  government  sales  of 
these  commodities.  The  difference  is 
free  purchasing  power  to  the  farmer. 
This  does  not  raise  the  total  effective 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation  be- 
cause. In  the  end,  the  government  has 
to  take  this  deficit  money  away  from 
some  other  pressure  groups — or  go 
bankrupt.  When  you  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  the  sum  of  Peter's  and  Paul's 
Incomes   has   not  increased. 

Technocracy's  position,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  that  the  only  way  to  increase 
total  wealth  Is  to  Increase  total  produc- 
tion and  distribute  It  directly  to  the 
consumer  with  the  least  possible  Inter- 
ference. (Today,  Business  must  create 
the  most  possible  Interference  In  order 
to  survive.)  This  we  are  now  poten- 
tially able  to  do  with  equipment  and 
techniques  now  at  hand.  But  abund- 
ant production  cannot  be  distributed 
by  wages  and  salaries;  there  must  be 
abundant  distribution  by  other  means. 
Technocracy's  medium  of  distribution 
(The  Energy  Certificate)  will  have  to 
replace  the  present  medium  of  ex- 
change (money)  which  so  many  people 
cannot  get  hold  of  because  our  Price 
System    can    no    longer   employ   them. 
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Hb  AL  I  H  .  .  .  Today  and  To 


And  yet  medical  service  will  be  fully 
available  to  all  citizens  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  inefficiency  of  present  medical 
practice  is  appalling.  When  fifty  doc- 
tors visit  the  same  hospital  on  the 
same  day,  each  calling  on  one  or  sev- 
eral private  patients,  they  are  prac- 
ticing their  profession  in  the  same 
bungling,  expensive  manner  as  millc 
companies,   which,    in   our  large   cities 


>morrow 
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will  send  into  one  city  block  as  many 
as  twenty  delivery  trucks  from  twenty 
different  companies,  each  leaving  one 
or  more  bottles  of  milk.  Therefore, 
our  medical  practice  is  no  more  effi- 
cient than   our  milk  delivery. 

In  the  Technate,  prevention  of  ill- 
ness will  be  the  first  consideration. 
The  production  of  abundance  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be 
the  greatest  preventive  factor  of  all. 


Significant  Shorts 


On  the  22nd  day  of  last  month,  busi- 
ness came  to  a  stand-still.  Reason:  Near- 
ly everyone  thought  it  was  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  But  a  little  research 
reveals  that  the  "father  of  his  country" 
was  born  on  a  day  that  corresponds  to 
February  I  I  on  the  calendar  adopted  in 
1751,  and  still  in  use.  Also  illustrating 
that  tradition  has  little  regard  for  facts 
is  the  fact  that  this  year's  anniversary  is 
the  first  president's  209th,  instead  of  his 
208th   as    popularly    believed. 


Jeff  Davis,  so-called  king  of  the  ho- 
boes, states  that  there  are  at  least  5000 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22 
hitchhiking  across  the  nation  and  swarm- 
ing  through   hobo   jungles. 


In  10  years,  the  number  of  persons  aid- 
ed by  public  funds  in  the  U.  S.  has  in- 
creased from    I    in    100  to    I    in  6. 


Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  funds  for  needy 
persons   come  from    public   sources. 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  has  developed  a  new  type 
of  incubator  tray  that  tilts  the  eggs  every 
15  minutes,  matching  the  care  of  a  set- 
ting hen,  and  increasing  the  yield  of 
chicks   by  approximately  7   per  cent. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  announces  a  new  process 
for  the  production  of  the  chemical  galac- 
turonic  acid,  which  has  value  in  medi- 
cine. It  can  now  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
10  cents  a  gram,  In  contrast  to  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  $2.50. 


In  a  private  club  in  San  Diego,  there 
is  a  "Billion  Dollar  Room,"  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  which  are  plastered  worth- 
less stocks  and  bonds  which  had  an  origi- 
nal face  value  of  several  billion  dollars. 
Some  trimming! 


The  biggest  farmer  in  the  U.  S.  is  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  which  owns 
7,000  farms  worth  almost  eighty  million 
dollars. 


A  recently  developed  device  automati- 
cally analyzes  chemical  solutions  by  elec- 
trical reaction,  and  adds  the  necessary 
reagents,  eliminating  not  only  human 
error,    but  the   human   hrmself. 


The  Treasury  reported  last  month  that 
borrowers  from  thirty-one  federal  agen- 
cies had  defaulted  on  $1,053,742,488  in 
principal  and  interest  payments,  turning 
over  to  the  agencies  property  worth  $880,- 
905,469.  The  agencies  have  lent  almost 
$25  billion,  the  treasury  said,  and  their 
net  liabilities  are  $7,785,000,000,  or  63 
per  cent  of  their  net  assets  of  $12,400,- 
000,000. 


The  steel  industry  reports  that  it  will 
spend  $146,000,000  in  1940  for  new  equip- 
ment, bringing  the  total  for  moderniza- 
tion since  1934  to  more  than  $1,000,000,- 
000!  A  large  part  of  the  money  will  come 
from  reserve  funds  within  the  industry  it- 
self. 


Good  and  ample  food,  favorable  hous- 
ing conditions,  and  freedom  from 
deadening  economic  worries  will  soon 
empty  our  mental  hospitals.  Instead 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest — or  of  the 
most  ruthless — the  Technate  will  pre- 
pare for  the  ARRIVAL  of  the  fittest. 
Only  in  the  Technate  of  the  New 
America  will  our  present  mental  and 
physical  deterioration  be  stopped. 
Only  then  will  North  Annericans  be- 
come, physically  and  mentally,  the 
most  magnificent  group  of  people  in 
history. 

Healthier,  freer,  happier! 
—A.  H.  SWAN,  M.D.  (11834-17). 


The  town  of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  last 
month  issued  $150,000  worth  of  notes 
bearing   interest  at  0.08  per  cent! 


FRONT  COVER 

Close  up  of  one  of  the  more 
than  40,000  steel  bins  bought 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  store  (on  coop- 
erating farmers'  property)  sur- 
plus corn  delivered  to  the  cor- 
poration by  farmers  in  settle- 
ment of  their  corn  loans.  Pur- 
pose of  the  "Ever-Normal 
Granary":  (I)  to  keep  grain 
ever  -  normally  scarce;  (2)  to 
keep  prices  ever-normally  high; 
(3)  to  keep  farmers'  income 
ever-normally  high  enough  to 
keep  the  Price  System  going. 
In  the  meantime,  consumption 
of  farm  products  keeps  ever- 
normally  low — see  page  6. 
Says  the  notice  being  posted 
on  the  bin: 

EVER-NORMAL  GRANARY 
SEALED     UNDER    AUTHORITY    OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

ACT    OF    1938,    AS    AMENDED 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  certifies  that  this  storage 
structure  for  grain  has  been  officially 
inspected  and  is  hereby  sealed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Any  person  tampering  with  this 
seal  as  affixed  by  the  official  inspec- 
tor, or  breaking  or  entering  this 
structure,  or  who  in  any  manner  in- 
terferes with  the  grain  stored  herein, 
unless  authorized  to  do  so,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Criminal  Code. 
H.  A.  WALLACE 

Secretary    of    Agriculture    of  the 
United   States. 

(U.S.D.A.   Photograph   by   Rothstein.) 
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Achievement  of  science:  Pan  American  Airways  ?4-passenger  Boeing  Clipper 
FIRST  to  fly  passengers  across  fhe  Atlantic  on  regular  schedule.  A  "fantas- 
tic dream  of  visionaries"  a  few  years  ago,  trans-oceanic  flying  clippers  are 
now  a    reality!  — Photo  courtesy  Pan  American  Airways 


FIRST  -  with  Science 


The  FIRST  scientific  analysis  orf  the  Price  System  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
made  by  Technocracy,  reveals  that  for  the  FIRST  time  in  man's  history  a  population 
is  capable  of  producing,  with  science,  more  than  enough  goods  for  everyone  in  the 
population. 

Also,  this  Price  System  of  scarcity  was  found  to  be  collapsing  because  of  its  inherent 
inability  to  distribute  this  abundance.  Therefore,  Technocracy  has  worked  out  the 
FIRST  scientifically  designed  social-economic  system;  a  technological  state,  a  Technate. 

In  the  Technate,  for  the  FIRST  time  in  history:  (I) — distribution  of  goods  will  be  based 
on  the  scientific  measurement  of  abundant  production  and  consumption,  instead  of 
on  the  values  of  scarcity  and  a  medium  of  exchange;  (2) — social  decision  will  be  made 
scientifically  (on  the  basis  of  function),  instead  of  politically  (on  the  basis  of  opinion). 

Science  for  the  FIRST  time  will  be  put  to  work  directly  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
population.  So,  for  the  FIRST  time  in  history,  a  "government"  can  have  as  its  acknowl- 
edged purpose  and  responsibility  the  maximum  welfare  of  every  individual,  instead  of 
being  constituted  as  a  tax-gathering  referee  of  chiseling. 

Americans  are  faced  with  the  FIRST  collapse  of  a  civilization  because  it  could  pro- 
duce more  goods  than  it  could  distribute.  But  more  and  more  intelligent  North 
Americans  are  swinging  into  the  FIRST  organization  capable  of  becoming  a  mass 
movement,  to  achieve  the  FIRST  state  in  complete  accord  with  the  technological  age 
in  which  we  live.     Take  your  FIRST  step  toward  the  Technate;  join  Technocracy  Inc.l 
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SMOKESCREEN 
OVER  AMERICA 


DURING  the  past  month  a  great  smokescreen 
has  rolled  over  this  country.  It  has  spread 
fast — over  the  radio,  screen,  press  and  pul- 
pit. Everything  America  v^as  thinking  about  has 
been  suddenly  hidden  and  all  but  forgotten.  Mass 
unemployment — unsolved  and  as  serious  as  ever — 
has  been  "filed  for  future  reference."  Unsaleable 
agricultural  "surpluses"  remain  a  Price  System 
plague — while  19  million  families  fight  poverty  and 
face  starvation.  Finance — drowning  in  the  rise  of 
surplus  funds — precariously  tries  to  keep  its  head 
above  water. 

Human  and  material  resources  are  wasting  away 
— but  that  has  been  forgotten  or  conveniently  ig- 
nored in  the  smokescreen  of  war  hysteria. 

"The  United  States,"  as  hloward  Scott  wrote  last 
October,  "In  the  last  ten  years  has  witnessed  the 
collective  stupidity  of  our  national  leaders  unable 
to  solve  the  dilemma  of  the  Impact  of  technology 
on  our  social  structure.  They  now  want  to  demon- 
strate that  they  can  be  dumber  than  European 
statesmen  by  rushing  us  Into  war  so  as  to  Increase 
our  technological  equipment  In  our  capital  goods 
industry  so  we  can  land  up  In  a  national  debacle 
when  we  come  out  of  a  European  war." 

In  the  past  month  virtually  all  the  brave  talk  of 
strict  neutrality  has  been  thrown  overboard.  We 
are  in  It  up  to  our  neck.  We  have  shipped  quanti- 
ties of  our  own  army's  shells,  guns,  airplanes  and 
other  equipment  to  the  Allies.  The  New  York  Her- 
ald-Tribune and  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  among  other 
newspapers,  have  come  right  out  and  urged  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Drives  for 
conscription  have  been  launched.  The  U.  S.  Army 
Is  designed  as  a  standing  expeditionary  force,  ready 
for  prompt  expansion.  As  TIME  points  out,  "The 
last  place  the  Army  expects  to  fight  is  on  the  U.  S. 
mainland." 

The  smokescreen  of  hysteria  regarding  the  Euro- 


pean debacle  has  been  effective.  It  Is  getting 
thicker.  But  some  people  still  see  through  It.  We 
need,  as  a  whole  people,  to  see  through  it.  Ignor- 
ing threatening  chaos  at  home  will  not  stop  chaos 
abroad. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  on  June  15,  again 
stood  up  against  the  strongly  organized  group  In 
America  which  Is  clamoring  for  war  and  said:  "We 
demand  that  foreign  nations  refrain  from  interfering 
In  our  hemisphere,  yet  we  constanlly  Interfere  In 
theirs." 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  has  been  prac- 
tically alone  In  standing  up  for  the  frank  statements 
of  Lindbergh.  Capper  last  month  declared:  "I  hold 
that  this  war  In  Europe  is  not  our  war.  I  hold  that 
national  self  interest  does  not  demand  that  we  make 
It  our  war." 

Technocracy  proclaims  that  America  has  no  war 
off  this  Continent.  Armed  Americans  in  Europe 
might  help  to  stop  a  lot  of  things,  and  then  again 
they  might  not.  They  might  just  die.  Have  the 
William  Allen  Whites  and  the  Roosevelts  considered 
that?  They  want  to  stop  Hitler — four  thousand 
miles  away.  But  the  combined  forces  of  business 
and  of  political  government  have  been  unable  to 
stop  the  depression,  unemployment,  relief  and 
want  In  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  the  greatest  country 
and  on  the  greatest  Continent  on  earth.  If  we  can- 
not keep  our  own  house  from  falling  down,  we  cer- 
tainly are  a  nation  of  damn  fools  In  insisting  that 
we  should  stop  some  other  nation's  house  from  fall- 
ing down — across  the  Atlantic.     Let's  get  wise. 

Let's  not  forget  America.     We  still  live  here. 

Let's  strengthen  our  home  defenses  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  But  let's  not  be  blinded  by  the  smoke- 
screen of  propaganda  rolling  over  America,  blacking 
out  our  disastrous  negligence  at  home.  Our  war  Is 
here — against  the  unnecessary  poverty  of  the  Price 
System    in   the   richest   country   on    earth,    America. 
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Vtf)t  (General  Wtliutt 


The  U.  S.  Constitution  Mentions  It 
But  The   Technate   Will   Insure  It 


VERY  school  child  In 
America  has  at  some 
time  or  other  had  to 
read  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Many 
of  these  pupils  have, 
more  or  less  dramati- 
cally, recited  it.  Thus  the  people  ol- 
these  United  States  have  been  taught 
that  their  Constitution  says  It  vv'as 
adopted  "In  order  to"  do  a  number  of 
things  including  "promote  the  general 
welfare." 

During  the  heyday  of  America's  phe- 
nomenal rise  In  population,  prosperity, 
and  wealth,  nobody  was  concerned 
over  the  General  Welfare — It  seemed 
nicely  to  be  taken  care  of.  However, 
during  the  past  ten  depression  years, 
there  has  been  growing  concern  over 
the  General  Welfare,  and  many  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  should  be  done  about  It. 
Among  the  phrases  most  commonly 
heard  today,  are  these:  "Something's 
got  to  happen;"  "it  can't  go  on  like 
this;"  There  ought  to  be  a  law  .  .  .  ". 
It  may  now  come  as  a  shocking  revela- 
tion to  many  people  to  find  that  the 
promotion  of  the  General  Welfare,  Ii 
the  sense  as  understood  by  the  aver- 
age citizen,  is  nowhere  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution. 

Herewith   Is  the   Preamble   In  full: 

"Wt,  tt)e  peojple  of  tijc  Winitnh 
i^tatti,  in  oxtitx  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  efitabligf)  justice, 
insiure  bomes(tic  tranquillity, 
probibe  for  tfje  common  befenge, 
promote  tije  general  bielfare, 
anb   secure  tlje  bleggings  of 


Hbertp  to  oursielbeg  anb  our 
posterity,  bo  orbain  anb  egtab= 
li^i)  tl)i^  Constitution  for  tfje 
Mniteb  ^tatt&  of  iSmerica." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  "in  order  to"  carry 
out  six  objectives.  In  the  case  of  five 
of  the  objectives,  there  are  specific  ar- 
ticles and  sections  In  the  original  Con- 
stitution and  In  the  amendments  giving 
In  considerable  detail  the  methods  to 
be  used  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
It  Is  only  In  regard  to  the  General  Wel- 
fare that  the  Constitution  is  misty 
and  vague.  In  fact,  following  the  Pre- 
amble, the  term  "general  welfare"  ap- 
pears but  once  (Article    I,  Section   8): 

"^f)e  Congress  sijall  (jabe 
potoer  to  lap  anb  collect  taxes, 
. . .  anb  profaibe  for  tfie  common 
befense  anb  general  taielfare 
of  tf)t  ^niteb  States " 

This  vague  clause  "general  welfare 
of  the  United  States"  Is  Interpreted 
by  the  man-in-the-street  as  meaning 
that  the  government  is  somehow  en- 
gaged In  promoting  his  economic  wel- 
fare. This  is  just  another  example  of 
the  strange  and  fatal  difference  be- 
tween the  so-called  thinking  done  by 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  nimble  legal  minds  who 
make  and  Interpret  our  laws  on  the 
other. 

In  fact,  It  is  well  understood  by  po- 
litical, judicial,  and  business  leaders 
that  the  Constitution  was  never  Intend- 
ed to  be  an  Instrument  to  promote  the 
general  economic  welfare  except  as  an 
incidental     by-product    of    a     healthy. 


well-fed      business      system.       If     one 
takes  any  other  view,  namely  that  gov- 
ernment should   promote  general  eco- 
nomic  welfare,    he    runs   afoul    of   the 
classical     economists,     such     as     Lewis 
Haney,  who  says  (L.  A.   Evening   Her- 
ald &  Express,  January  23,    1940): 
"...  some  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Monopoly  Committee  at 
Washington  .  .  .  was  that  the  ob- 
jective   of    cooperation    within    a 
particular  business  should   be  the 
continuation  of  employment,  keep- 
ing mills  and  factories  operating. 
"...  It  Is,"  says  Haney,  "about 
as  Communistic  a  doctrine  as  any 
Karl    Marx   ever   propounded,      if 
acted  upon,  It  would  put  a  com- 
pany out  of  business  so  fast  that 
the  ticker  tape  could  not  take  care 
of  the  rush  to  sell  Its  stock. 

"Any  time  a  business  Is  run  to 
keep  Its  mills  running.  It  becomes 
meaningless.  Any  concern  which 
has  as  Its  objective  the  giving  of 
employment  Is  likely  to  do  just 
that — 'give'  it.  It  would  not  be  a 
business." 

HE  above  remarks  of 
Lewis  Haney,  Professor 
of  Economics,  New 
York  University,  are 
thoroughly  constitu- 
tional. The  circum- 
stances surrounding  the 
establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  the  statements  of  the 
founding  fathers  (Alexander  Hamilton, 
James  Madison,  etc.),  the  decisions  of 
the  Justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  time  of  John 
Marshall  to  the  present  decade  all  in- 
dicate that  that  great  document  was 
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originated  and  administered  in  order 
to  form  a  strong  central  government 
whose  primary  duty  it  was  to  protect 
and  nurture  a  strong  system  of  private 
business.  The  underlying  assumption 
was,  of  course,  that  the  General  Wel- 
fare would  be  taken  care  of  automati- 
cally. 

What  were  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States?  John 
Marshall,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  de- 
scribed the  origin  of  this  historic  docu- 
ment In  quite  different  terms  on  two 
different  occasions.  As  Chief  Justice 
he  wrote  In  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
(McCullock  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton, 
316)  In    1819:* 

"The  government  (of  the  United 
States)  proceeds  directly  from  the 
people;  it  is  'ordained  and  estab- 
lished' In  the  name  of  the  people; 
and  It  Is  declared  to  be  ordained 
'In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty'  to  themselves 
and  to  their  posterity.  .  .  .  The 
government  of  the  Union  then  .  .  . 
is,  emphatically  and  truly,  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  In  form 
and  substance  It  emanates  from 
them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by 
them  and  are  to  be  exercised  di- 
rectly on  them  and  for  their  bene- 
fit. ...  It  Is  the  government  of 
all;  its  powers  are  delegated  by 
all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for 
all." 

But  much  earlier,  in  his  "Life  of 
Washington"  written  1804-07,  John 
Marshall  had  written  as  follows:* 

"So  balanced  were  the  parties 
In  some  of  them  (the  states)  that 
even  after  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  fate  of  the  constitution  could 
scarcely  be  conjectured;  and  so 
small  in  many  instances,  was  the 
majority  in  Its  favor,  as  to  afford 
strong  ground  for  the  opinion 
that,  had  the  Influence  of  charac- 
ter been  removed,  the  Intrinsic 
merits  of  the  instrument  would  not 
have  secured  Its  adoption.  In- 
deed it  Is  scarcely  to*  be  doubted 
that  in  some  of  the  adopting 
states   a    majority   of  the   people 


*  Quoted    from    Beard's    "Economic    Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution"— p.  299. 


were  In  opposition.  In  all  of 
them,  the  numerous  amendments 
which  were  proposed  demonstrate 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  new 
government  was  accepted;  and 
that  a  dread  of  dismemberment, 
not  an  approbation  of  the  particu- 
lar system  under  consideration, 
had  induced  an  acquiesence  In  it 
.  .  .  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  did  not  at  first  accept  the 
constitution,  and  New  York  was 
apparently  dragged  Into  It  by  a 
repugnance  to  being  excluded 
from  the  confederacy." 

ROFESSOR  Charles 
Beard  (Economics,  Co- 
lumbia U'niverslty),  af- 
ter 323  pages  of  docu- 
mentary evidence 
(much  of  it  quoted 
from  men  who  lived  at 
the  time  the  Constitu- 
tion was  drafted,  adopted  and  ratified, 
and  most  of  it  taken  from  actual  offi- 
cial records  of  colonial  days),  reaches 
the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"The  movement  for  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was 
originated  and  carried  through 
principally  by  four  groups  of  per- 
sonalty [i.  e.  personal  property] 
interests  which  had  been  adverse- 
ly affected  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  [which  united  the 
colonies  during  the  Revolutionary 
war]:  money,  public  securities, 
manufactures,  and  trade  and  ship- 
ping. 

"The  first  firm  steps  toward  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution 
taken  by  a  small  and  active  group 
of  men  immediately  interested 
through  their  personal  possessions 
in  the  outcome  of  their  labors. 

"No  popular  vote  was  taken  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  on  the  propo- 
sition to  call  the  Convention  which 
drafted  the  Constitution. 

"A  large  propertyless  mass  was, 
under  the  prevailing  suffrage  qual- 
ifications, excluded  at  the  outset 
from  participation  (through  rep- 
resentatives) in  the  work  of  fram- 
ing the  Constitution. 

"The  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  which  drafted 
the  Constitution  were,  with  a  few 


exceptions,  immediately,  directly, 
and  personally  Interested  In,  and 
derived  economic  advantages 
from,  the  establishment  of  the 
new  system. 

"The  Constitution  was  essential- 
ly an  economic  document  based 
upon  the  concept  that  the  funda- 
mental private  rights  of  property 
are  anterior  to  government  and 
morally  beyond  the  reach  of  pop- 
ular majorities. 

"The  major  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  are  on 
record  as  recognizing  the  claim  of 
property  to  a  special  and  defen- 
sive  position   in  the  Constitution. 

"In  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution (by  the  States),  about 
three-fourths  of  the  adult  males 
failed  to  vote  on  the  question, 
having  abstained  from  the  elec- 
tions at  which  delegates  to  the 
state  conventions  were  chosen, 
either  on  account  of  their  indif- 
ference or  their  disfranchisement 
by  property  qualifications. 

"The  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  probably  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  adult  males. 

"In  the  ratification,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  line  of  cleavage 
for  and  against  the  Constitution 
was  between  substantial  personal- 
ty Interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
small  farming  and  debtor  interests 
on  the  other. 

"The  Constitution  was  not  cre- 
ated by  "the  whole  people"  as 
the  jurists  have  said;  neither  was 
it  created  by  "the  states"  as 
Southern  nullifiers  long  contended; 
but  it  was  the  work  of  a  consoli- 
dated group  whose  interests  knew 
no  state  boundaries  and  were 
truly  national  in  their  scope." 

N  SUPPORT  of  th3 
above  conclusions,  the 
writings  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  reveal  fully 
the  background  of 
thought  and  condition- 
ing behind  the  actions 
of  those  who  demand- 
ed the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  writ- 
ers was  James  Madison,  later  President 
of  the  United  States,  often  spoken  of 
as  "The  Father  of  the  Constitution." 
Writing  in  The  Federalist,  Number  10, 
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(prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion), Madison  said: 

"The  diversity  in  the  faculties 
of  nnen,  from  which  the  rights  of 
property  originate,  is  not  less  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a  uni- 
fornnity  of  interests.  The  protec- 
tion of  these  faculties  is  the  first 
object  of  government.  From  the 
protection  of  different  and  un- 
equal faculties  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty, the  possession  of  different 
degrees  and  kinds  of  properties 
immediately  results;  and  from  the 
influence  of  these  on  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  respective 
proprietors,  ensues  a  division  of 
society  into  different  Interests  and 
parties.  .  .  .  The  most  common 
and  durable  source  of  factions  has 
been  the  various  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  property.  Those  who 
hold  and  those  who  are  without 
property  have  ever  formed  dis- 
tinct interests  in  society.  Those 
who  are  creditors  and  those  who 
are  debtors,  fall  under  a  like  dis- 
crimination. A  landed  interest,  a 
manufacturing  interest,  a  mercan- 
tile interest,  a  moneyed  interest, 
with  many  lesser  interests,  grow 
up  of  necessity  In  civilized  nations 
and  divide  them  Into  different 
classes,  actuated  by  different  sen- 
timents and  views.  The  regulation 
of  these  various  and  interfering 
interests  forms  the  principal  task 
of  modern  legislation,  and  in- 
volves the  spirit  of  party  and  fac- 
tion in  the  necessary  and  ordinary 
operations  of  the   government." 

John  Marshall,  in  retrospect  after 
the  adoption,  summarized  as  follows 
the  conflict  of  interests  which  had  de- 
veloped during  the  campaigns  for  rat- 
ification, by  states,  of  the  proposed 
Constitution: 

"At  length,  two  great  parties 
were  formed  in  every  state  which 
were  distinctly  marked  and  which 
pursued  distinct  objects  with  sys- 
tematic arrangement.  The  one 
struggled  with  unabated  zeal  for 
the  exact  observance  of  public 
and  private  engagements  [I.  e. 
debts,  contracts].  .  .  The  distress- 
es of  individuals  were,  they 
thought,  to  be  alleviated  only  by 
industry  and  frugality,  not  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  laws  or  by  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  rights  of  others. 
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"The  other  party  marked  out 
for  themselves  a  more  indulgent 
course.  Viewing  with  extreme 
tenderness  the  case  of  the  debtor, 
their  efforts  were  unceasingly  di- 
rected to  his  relief.  To  exact  a 
faithful  compliance  with  contracts 
was,  in  their  opinion,  a  harsh 
measure  which  the  people  would 
not  bear.  ...  In  many  of  the 
states  the  party  last  mentioned 
constituted  a  decided  majority  of 
the  people,  and  in  all  of  them  It 
was  powerful." 

T  Is  very  clear,  then, 
from  the  Indisputable 
evidence  cited  above, 
that  both  the  purpose 
and  the  effect  of  the 
Constitution  was  the 
building  up  of  and  the 
protection  of  a  great 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  sys- 
tem within  these  United  States.  Looking 
back  upon  American  history  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  line  of  action  was  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  this  great 
Continent  and  to  the  exploitation  of 
its  marvelous  resources.  The  founding 
fathers.  In  building  an  Instrument  of 
government  to  protect  their  immediate 
property  Interests,  did  better  than  they 
knew.  They  set  up  a  system  which, 
during  the  succeeding  century  and  a 
half  resulted  In  the  most  extensive  ar- 
ray of  transportation  facilities,  the 
most  efficient  system  of  communica- 
tions, the  greatest  installation  of  prime 
movers  for  the  delivery  of  power  that 
the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  Another 
result  has  been  that  the  American 
standard  of  living  (the  general  welfare) 
steadily  rose  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  history  of  man.  This  result  con- 
firms the  "feeling"  of  men  like  Madi- 
son, Hamilton,  and  Washington  that 
the  best  way  to  promote  the  General 
Welfare  was  to  protect  the  property 
rights  of  the  Intelligent,  the  educated, 
the  thrifty.  Beard  states  the  matter  as 
follows: 

"Of  course,  It  may  be  shown 
that  the  farmers  and  debtors  who 
opposed  the  Constitution  were,  in 
fact,  benefited  by  the  general  im- 
provement which  resulted  from  its 
adoption.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  vague 
thing  known  as  'the  advancement 
of  general  welfare'  or  some  ab- 
straction known  as  'justice'  was  the 


immediate,  guiding  purpose  of  the 
leaders.  .  .  .  The  point  Is,  that 
the  direct,  impelling  motive — was 
the  economic  advantages  which 
the  beneficiaries  expected  would 
accrue  to  themselves  first,  from 
their  action." 

The  above  mentioned  glorious  results 
upon  the  rising  American  standard  of 
living  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  auto- 
matic— the  by-product  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  youthful,  business  system 
growing  up  amidst  the  lavish  resources 
of  this  greatest  of  all  Continents. 
With  our  expanding  population,  indus- 
try just  naturally  expanded;  with  busi- 
ness and  Industry  growing  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate,  the  standard  of 
living  just  naturally  rose.  No  one 
"planned  it  that  way."  Government 
had  only  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Improve  (but  on  every 
4th  of  July  the  politicians  then  in  of- 
fice took   the   credit). 

But  there  is  another  side  of  this  pic- 
ture of  American  prosperity  that  must 
be  studied  if  we  are  to  get  into  true 
perspective  the  state  of  the  General 
Welfare.  We  must  ask  what  has  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  private  ex- 
ploitation done  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  favored  country.  Ade- 
quately to  answer  that  question  would 
require  volumes.  However,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  our  vast  forests 
are  largely  gone;  that  because  of  this 
a  great  strip  of  our  country  is  becom- 
ing a  desert  and  other  portions  are 
chronically  flood-ridden;  that  our  total 
remaining  known  petroleum  supply  will 
be  exhausted  at  a  predictable  date; 
that  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  our  nat- 
ural gas  are  annually  being  blown  into 
the  air  because  private  companies 
want  to  get  at  our  pools  of  Irreplace- 
able oil.  It  Is  now  realized  by  some 
that  the  exploitation  of  this  Continent 
by  private  corporations  and  by  the 
owners  of  six  million  farms  has  been 
so  reckless  that  the  correction  of  the 
results  cannot  be  undertaken  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale  even  by  our  na- 
tional government  because  many  of  the 
effects  are  Continental  in  magnitude. 
Furthermore  the  federal  government  is, 
under  the  Constitution,  limited  in 
power;  there  are  forty-eight  sovereign 
states,  each  one  supreme  over  its 
square  on  the  checkerboard  known  as 
the     United    States.       Each    of    these 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  21) 
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AIRCRAFT 


REVOLUTION 


Real  Mass    Production  Of 
Airplanes  is  Now  At  Hand 


NEAR  Los  Angeles,  last  month,  the 
starting  gun  was  fired  signalling 
the  real  beginning  of  a  new  rev- 
olution— in  the  aircraft  industry.  The 
first  all  plastic  plane  took  the  air  for 
the  first  time  (above),  from  Metropoli- 
tan Airport,  Van  Nuys,  California. 

Last  October,  and  again  in  Novem- 
ber, The  TECHNOCRAT  gave  advance 
warnings  of  this  development;  now  it  is 
a  reality.  We  said  last  October  that 
plastics  in  aircraft  "is  the  material 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
aircraft  industry.  It  probably  will  have 
a  greater  influence  in  changing  pro- 
duction methods  than  the  change  from 
wood  and  glue  to  aluminum-alloys  and 
rivets.  Its  possibilities  for  reducing 
man-hours  per  unit  of  output  are  fan- 
tastic." We  told,  in  November,  of  the 
apparent  success  of  the  Fairchild-Clark 
"Duramold"  plastic-plywood  plane  and 
how  its  fuselage,  not  needing  internal 
bracing,  was  molded  in  two  hours.  (Its 
wings  were  not  yet  of  molded  ma- 
terial.) 


Last  month's  test  flight — of  Timm 
Aircraft  Corp.'s  "Aeromold"  all  plastic 
plane — gave  every  indication  that  plas- 
tic planes  will  fulfill  all  expectations 
of  high-speed  production  and  good 
flight  characteristics. 

Especially  significant  is  this  in  view 
of  the  President's  frantic  request  for 
the  boosting  of  aircraft  production  to 
50,000  military  planes  a  year.  For,  as 
R.  A.  Powell,  vice-president  of  Timm 
Aircraft  Corp.  says: 

"The  Timm  "Aeromold"  Plastic 
process  of  manufacture  is  ex- 
tremely significant  as  a  mass  pro- 
duction medium  for  military  air- 
craft. 

"The  plastic  process  produces  a 
perfect  aerodynamic  surface,  in- 
creasing the  performance  of  air- 
craft of  a  given  size  and  power. 
It  is  possible  to  save  as  much  as 
20  percent  in  weight;  permitting 
greater  performance,  higher  fuel 
capacity,  more  armament,  heavier 
armor    plate,    and    greater    bomb 


Capable  of  being  real- 
ly mass-produced,  this 
Timm  completely  plas- 
tic airplane  makes  ob- 
solete present  methods 
of  slow  fabrication  with 
metal  and  rivets.  Wing 
root  and  tail  root  fair- 
ings are  metal,  however. 


loads,  without  affecting  perform- 
ance, as  circumstances  demand. 
At  the  same  time  definite  reduc- 
tions in  cost  are  effected  with  a 
much  higher  potential  production 
rate  per  square  foot  of  plant 
area." 

In  other  words,  airplanes  can  now 
be  mass-produced — by  cabinet  makers 
and  carpenters,  at  that.  Engines,  of 
course,  will  have  to  be  mass-produced 
like  auto  engines.  The  President's  de- 
mand could  be  quickly  fulfilled,  if  plas- 
tic planes  were  put  into  mass  produc- 
tion. 

METHOD  OF  PRODUCTION 

Let  us  examine  how  the  Timm  PT- 
160-K,  a  two  place,  military  trainer,  is 
made,  as  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Basically,  it  is  made  of  a  new  sub- 
stance— not  really  a  pure  plastic.  Al- 
though composed  of  layers  of  thin 
spruce  wood  impregnated  with  a  bake- 
lite-like  plastic,  the  Timm  material,  af- 
ter pressure  and  heat,  is  neither  wood 
nor  plastic.  This  combination  material 
has  the  best  properties  of  both  ingred- 
ients: it  doesn't  warp  or  rot  like  wood 
and  is  stronger  than  plain  plastic.  It 
has  the  strength  characteristics  of 
wood  with  the  smooth  Inert  surface  and 
formablllty  of  plastic. 

Photo  No.  I,  on  page  seven,  shows 
plastic  material  being  sprayed  on  one 
layer  of  spruce.  The  plastic  is  in  a 
liquid  state,  composed  of  three  pri- 
mary Ingredients  resulting  in  a  phenol 
formaldehyde  resin  similar  to  bakelite. 
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The  I /24th-inch-thicl<  strips  of  wood 
are  shown  laid  over  a  rough  form.  Al- 
ternate layers  are  criss-crossed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  until  the  des'red 
thickness  (about  5/32nd  of  an  inch)  is 
reached.  This  ply-wood  techn'que  has 
long  been  known  to  give  tremendous 
strength. 

After  half  a  fuselage  (or  other  sec- 
tion) is  thus  formed,  it  is  placed  over 
a  precision  mold  of  the  exact  shape  re- 
quired. In  one  simple  pressure  mold- 
ing operation  the  complete  halves  of 
the  fuselage  are  formed  as  shown  in 
photo  No.  2.  As  many  as  twelve  can 
be  pressed  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
sulting fuselage  skin  is  extremely  light 
and  unbelieveably  strong;  it  is  formed 
in  a  fraction  of  the  normal  time,  and 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  required  for 
a  metal  airplane  fuselage.  The  form- 
ing and  riveting  together  of  the  many 
small  sheets  as  required  to  form  the 
fuselage  skin  of  a  metal  plane  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  physical  action  of  the  pressure 
introduced  in  the  mold  causes  the  plas- 
tic material  to  very  thoroughly  impreg- 
nate the  entire  structure,  and  starts 
the  solidification  of  the  material,  with 
the  result  that  the  fuselage  half-skins, 
or  other  parts  of  the  airplane,  attain 
a  definite  rigidity  upon  removal  from 
the  mold.  Since  each  individual  mold 
is  constructed  to  conform  exactly  to 
the  desired  shape,  size,  and  contour 
of  the  part  being  fabricated,  the  mold- 
ed parts  slip  into  their  respective 
places  easily  and  quickly. 

OVEN-BAKED  PLANES 

While  the  molding  operation  has 
been  taking  place,  the  various  com- 
ponents which  go  to  making  up  the 
internal  fuselage  structure,  etc.,  are 
fastened  into  place  on  a  large  jig.  As 
soon  as  the  fuselage  skins,  wing  skins 
and  structure  are  molded,  they  are  sim- 
ply slipped  onto  the  super-structure 
and  each  joint  is  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  plastic  material.  The  fuselage 
structure,  wings  and  longrons,  etc.,  are 
built  of  the  same  plastic-wood  material 
as  the  skin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
rivets,  bolts,  screws,  or  other  metal 
fastenings,  inasmuch  as  the  high 
strength  of  the  phenol  resin  plastic  ma- 
terial bonds  a  joint  that  is  stronger 
than  the  component  parts.  One  half- 
fuselage  skin  is  shown  in  photo  No.  3 
attached  to  the  internal  structure.   The 


Shown  here  are  steps  in  the  fabrication  of  an  oven-baked  plastic  plane,  as  described  in 
the    text.     Photographs    courtesy    Timnn    Aircraft    Corp.,    by    "Dick"    Whittington. 


exposed  half  permits  easy  fitting  of 
seats,  flight  controls,  etc.,  before  the 
second  half-skin  is  attached  as  shown 
in  photo  No.  4. 

When  all  the  fuselage  and  wing  and 
tail  sections  are  completed  as  far  as 
preliminary  assembly  is  concerned,  they 
are  again  coated  with  the  plastic  ma- 
terial and  wheeled  into  a  large  bake 
oven  while  still  on  jigs,  as  shown  in 
photo  No.  5. 

This  oven  is  large  enough  (40'  x  10'  x 
10')  to  accommodate  all  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  a  relatively  large  plans. 
In  it,  with  careful  control  of  heat  and 
humidity,  the  airplane  is  actually  baked. 
The  application  of  heat  (180°  to 
250°)  fuses  each  unit  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass.  All  that  remains  is  the 
final  assembly  of  the  units  as  shown  in 
photo  No.  6,  the  installation  of  engine 
and  instruments,  and  the  test  flight  as 
shown  In  photo  No.  7. 

That's  how  a  plastic  plane  is  built! 

And,  test-pilot  Vance  Breeze  reports, 
it  flies  beautifully.  Its  glass-smooth 
skin  alone  adds  7  to  10  percent  more 
speed  than  is  possible  with  rivet- 
pocked  metal  planes  of  similar  weight, 
size,  and  power.  Its  160-horsepower 
Kinner  motor  pulls  Its  2050-pound 
(loaded)  weight  through  the  air  at  a 
maximum  speed  of  140  miles  per  hour. 

O'ut  of  a  bake-oven  this  plane  came, 
with  its  ply-wood  and  plastic  physically 
and  chemically  changed.    The  resulting 
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material  is  amazing.  Its  resistance  to 
fire,  shock,  and  deterioration  make  it 
the  safest  material  ever  used  in  an  air- 
plane. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  (col.  2)  is  the 
result  of  a  fire  test  on  a  piece  ot 
Timm's  plastic  material  and  a  piece 
of  Dural  (aluminum  alloy).  The  pieces 
were  simultaneously  subjected  to  KOC 
of  heat  from  an  oxyacetylene  torch. 
The  Dural  burned  through  almost  in- 
stantaneously whereas  the  plastic  ma- 
terial did  not  burn  through  at  any 
time  although  the  point  of  flame  con- 
tact became  red  hot  and  the  outside 
layer  of  plastic  blistered  slightly.  Not 
only  did  the  Dural  burn  through  quick- 
ly, but  it  showed  a  definite  tendency 
to  fuse  and  partially  support  combus- 
tion while  subjected  to  the  heat  (see 
Tech.,  Nov.  '39).  With  this  resistance 
to  fire,  molded  planes  promise  to  over- 
come the  hazard  of  fire  which  no  ma- 
terial in  current  use  has  been  able  to 
eliminate. 

RESISTANT  TO  SHOCK 

To  airmen  who  are  familiar  with 
Lockheed's  old  Vega,  Orion,  and  Sirius, 
the  resistance  of  a  ply-wood  monoco- 
que  fuselage  to  shock  is  well  known. 
Plastic  impregnated  ply-wood  Is  so 
much  the  better.  A  recent  test  by 
Timm,  illustrated  below,  shows  the  re- 
sult of  a  shock  test.  A  piece  of  Dural 
and  a  piece  of  plastic  material,  of  the 
same  weight,  were  each  subjected  to 
the  Impact  of  an  eight-pound  iron  ball 
dropped  from  a  height  of  seven  feet. 
The  Dural  collapsed,  as  shown;  the  plas- 
tic   material    forced    the    iron    ball    to 


bounce  back  fully  two  feet  without 
Injuring  the  plastic  sheet  in  any  way. 
The  implications  are  obvious. 

Bullets,  on  piercing  a  plastic  fusel- 
age, do  not  have  the  "bursting"  effect 
on  the  opposite  side  as  is  the  case  with 
metal  fuselages.  Holes,  and  other 
minor  damage,  are  easy  to  repair  with 
a  cold-setting  plastic.  Important  too 
Is  the  fact  that  this  new  material  is  ab- 
solutely impervious  to  fresh  or  salt  wa- 
ter, oil  or  gasoline.  Fungus  does  not 
attack  this  material  as  it  does  ply- 
wood. 


Adding  to  safety  in  the  air, 
Timm's    plastic    won't    burn. 

And  it  looks  like  there  is  no  end  In 
sight  for  the  size  of  airplane  which  can 
be  built  of  plastic  material,  commer- 
cial or  military.  A  200-foot  flying 
wing    with    six    in-line    engines    burled 


Rating  high  in  strength-weight  ratio,  the  plastic  material,  right,  would  stand 
up  well  against  bullets,  landings,  crashes.  An  8-lb.  ball  falling  7  feet 
crumples  Dural,  left;  it  bounces  off  the  plastic  board,  leaving  it  unharmed. 


along  its  leading  edge  is  not  out  ot 
reason  in  the  least.  To  be  further 
investigated  are  the  possibilities  of  re- 
inforced injection-molding  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  last  remaining  bulk  ot 
hand  labor — the  building  up  of  the 
present  plastic  material  layer  upon 
layer.  Even  at  that,  the  possibility  of 
true  mass-production  of  airplanes  has 
been  ushered  in  with  the  Timm  plane, 
at  a  fraction  of  the  present  cost,  time, 
and  floor  space  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  today's  metal  planes.  The 
only  limiting  factor  is  the  number  ot 
ovens,  since  spruce  and  plastic  are 
abundant  resources.  However,  ovens 
can  be  built  any  size  or  in  any  quan- 
tity, as  needed. 

STAGGERING  IMPLICATIONS 

To  the  65,000  current  aircraft  work- 
ers who  are  riding  the  aircraft  boom, 
all  this  Is  important.  That  is.  If  Price 
System  controls  permit  a  rapid  adap- 
tion to  this  type  of  construction.  At 
this  time  at  least  three  planes  every 
24  hours  can  come  out  of  each  oven, 
to  be  assembled.  Fifty  thousand 
planes,  of  an  average  size,  could  be 
built  each  month  by  using  only  555 
ovens.  One  really  good-sized  factory 
could  do  the  whole  job,  not  counting 
engines  of  course,  with  virtually  un- 
skilled labor.  The  implications  are 
staggering.  Fifty  thousand  plastic 
planes  would  create  less  of  an  eco- 
nomic ripple  than  the  current  produc- 
tion of  2500  ordinary  planes  a  month. 
The  revolution  of  methods  and  mate- 
rials in  the  aircraft  industry  would  be  a 
crowning  success.  The  death-rate  of 
current  concepts  would  be  high. 

Most  probably,  this  budding  tech- 
nological revolution  will  just  sputter 
and  fall  short  of  rising  to  its  full  fury, 
because  of  Price  System  interference. 
If  the  revolution  took  hold,  into  the 
junk  pile  would  go  millions  of  invested 
dollars'  worth  of  obsolete  factory 
equipment,  planes,  and  plans.  This 
Price  System  tragedy  would  be  too 
great,  even  in  time  of  a  war  emergen- 
cy, and  would  not  be  permitted.  The 
revolution  will  probably  be  put  down. 
Then,  It  will  but  sputter  until  the  Tech- 
nate  is  Installed,  freeing  technology 
from  its  bonds  of  price  and  politics 
so  that  it  can  continue  its  grand  march 
toward  the  creation  of  abundance, 
leisure  and  security. 

—FRED  SWAN  (11834-17) 
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American  Airlines  Flegship 


CAA  and  Politics 


NOT  often  do  we  witness  such  a 
revolt  against  politics  by  a 
group  of  functional  nnen  as  was 
raging  last  month.  U.  S.  airmen  were 
up  in  arms  against  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  shift  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board 
back  into  the  politically-operated  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Technocracy  has  proclaimed  for 
years  that  the  incompetence  of  poli- 
tics and  politicians  prevents  the  func- 
tional operation  of  this  Continent  for 
the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  whole 
population.  The  stand  taken  last  month 
by  the  functional  men  In  air  transpor- 
tation Is  significant  in  the  trend  to- 
ward the  complete  discard  of  the  inef- 
ficient political  processes. 

One  aero  magazine  among  many  to 
take  a  slap  at  this  meddling  of  poli- 
ticians In  a  technical  field  was  AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION,  which  declared  In 
Its  Issue  of  May  I : 

"The  day  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  Is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  civil  avia- 
tion becomes  again  fair  prey  to 
all  multifarious  political  machina- 
tions about  which  It  remembers 
much.  .  .  .  There  Is  one  evil  of  all 
government  departments  wh'ch  Is 
never  absent — and  that  evil  is  the 
specter  of  politics.  .  .  .  The  CAA 
came  the  closest  to  being  a  non- 
political  Institution  that  Washlng- 
tonlans  ever  expect  to  see." 


Men  Responsible  For  Flying 
Revolt  Against  New  Ruling 

The  CAA  was  created  in  1938  to 
bring  order  Into  what  was  considered 
a  chaotic  condition  In  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. Before  the  Authority  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress,  government  super- 
vision over  the  aviation  Industry  was 
divided  among  three  different  agen- 
cies: the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  divided  authority  caused  griev- 
ances for  air  transport  men  and  was 
consolidated,  mainly  at  their  Insistence, 
Into  a  three-in-one  agency  comprised 
of  (I)  a  five-man  board  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Authority,"  (2)  a 
three-man  Air  Safety  Board  and  (3)  an 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  is 
charged  with  establishing,  operating 
and  maintaining  federal  airway  aids 
and  facilities.  The  Safety  Board  ex- 
perts, with  no  political  or  economic 
ties,  make  Impartial  investigations  of 
accidents  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  feels  will  prevent  similar  ac- 
cidents In  the  future.  (It  has  made  I  I  I 
Important  ones  so  far.) 

But  the  CAA,  the  Administrator, 
and  the  Safety  Board  are  slated  to  be 
dissolved  and  most  of  their  functions 
put  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  President  on  April  I  I  submitted  to 
Congress  his  Reorganization  Plan  IV 
which  proposed  the  transfer.  If,  within 
60  days,  both  Houses  of  Congress  do 
not  disapprove  by  a  majority  vote,  it 
becomes  law. 

Aviation  interests  are  stunned  by  this 


move.  Most  significantly,  the  pilots 
themselves — the  men  whose  lives  de- 
pend on  air  safety  cfay  in  ancf  day  out 
— are  most  vigorous  in  the  struggle  to 
save  the  CAA  and  the  independent  in- 
vestigating body,  the  Air  Safety  Board. 
They  remember  the  days  prior  to 
1938.  They  are  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  CAA. 

Airmen  point  to  last  year's  perfect 
safety  record  In  the  air — hung  up  un- 
der CAA's  regulation — the  best  record 
for  any  form  of  transportation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  14  months  not  a  single 
passenger,  pilot,  or  crew  member  has 
lost  his  life  In  a  commercial  airplane 
accident — with  208  transport  planes  in 
the  air  every  second  of  each  24  hours, 
carrying  1,160  passengers  and  15  tons 
of  U.  S.  mail.  (Passenger-miles  In 
1939:  677,325,51  I.)  In  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  CAA,  41 
passengers,  eight  pilots  and  IB  mem- 
bers of  airplane  crews  lost  their  lives 
In  eight  fatal  accidents.  The  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association  doesn't  want  this  to 
happen  again.  They  want  as  little  of 
politics  as  possible;  they  know  they 
need  technical  direction  for  their  tech- 
nical operations.  Technocracy  com- 
mends them  for  their  stand. 

But  Technocracy  goes  further.  Tech- 
nocracy asks:  If  political  regulation  of 
the  airlines  is  dangerous  and  ineffi- 
cient, why  do  we  stand  idly  by  and 
silently  permit  political  control  of  any 
of  this  country's  vital  physical  opera- 
tions? Why  not  a  technological  con- 
trol of  highways,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 48  different  sets  of  political  regu- 
lations, one  for  each  state?  Why  not 
a  functional  supervision  of  production 
and  distribution.  Instead  of  the  hap- 
hazard. Irresponsible  Influences  of  busi- 
ness, finance,  and  politics  which  are 
creating  increasingly  great  fluctuations 
called   depressions  and   prosperity. 

One  pilot  found  out  last  month  why 
functional  operation  Is  impossible  as 
long  as  the  Price  System  lasts,  hie 
found  out  why  politics  will  continue  to 
Interfere  In  his  job  until  we  have  a 
Technate.  "hie  had  been  talking  with 
a  democratic  senator,"  Columnist 
Bruce  Catton  wrote  from  Washington 
(May  28),  "explaining  the  setup  to 
him;  In  the  end  the  senator  admitted 
the  pilots  were  undoubtedly  In  the 
right,  but  added  that  because  he  was 
a  new  dealer  he'd  have  to  vote  with 
the  President  on  the  Issue." 
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NEWS— OBSCURED.  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


For  Business  Only 

GOVT  SHIP  LEAVES 
AMERICANS  STRANDED 

THE  U.  S.  Government  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  maintaining  warships  In 
foreign  waters  to  protect  interests  of 
private  American  Business.  But  early 
this  month  the  "S.  S.  President  Roose- 
velt," operated  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, arrived  in  New  York,  having  left 
behind  in  war-torn  Europe  200  Ameri- 
cans who  didn't  have  the  money  to  buy 
passage  home!  Thus  Business  gets  U.  S. 
ships  free,  while  a  few  ordinary  citizens 
are  denied.  This  makes  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people"  ring  hollow. 


New  Industries? 

THEY'RE  A  DROP  IN 
THE  SALES  BUCKET 

OF  the  total  sales  of  electrical 
household  appliances  during  1939 
in  the  U.  S.  97  percent  were  devices 
introduced  into  the  American  home 
prior  to  1920,  according  to  "Barron's 
Financial  Weekly." 

This  is  more  statistical  evidence  that 
explodes  the  statements  (wishes)  o\ 
Price  System  spokesmen  that  new  in- 
dustries develop  and  keep  the  eco- 
nomic system  expanding  as  older  in- 
dustries mature.  This  argument  is 
nearly  always  presented  when  Price 
System  apologists  final, y  admit  that  in 
nearly  every  industry  total  man-hours 
of  employment  tend  to  decline  with 
time. 


The  electric  refrigeratcr,  rad'o  re- 
ceiver, oil  burner  and  other  devices 
introduced  in  the  decade  1910  20  now 
account  for  71  percent  of  the  total 
sales  volume.  Appliances  first  brought 
out  in  the  previous  decade — 1900-10 
— constitute  2  I   percent  of  sales  today. 

The  electric  blanket,  aui"omatic 
roaster,  electric  shaver,  and  the  other 
electrical  household  devices  introduced 
during  the  past  ten  years  represent 
only  three  percent  of  total  sales!  (See 
below). 

Manufacturers  are  frantically  but 
vainly  searching  for  gadgets  for  which 
there  may  be  an  untouched  market,  as 
profits  from  older  appliances  dec!  ne 
critically  (See  column   I,  page   12). 


Few  new  products  to  sell 
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Poor  Railroads! 

TRAVEL  IS  NOW  90% 
BY  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

MANY  an  Industry  should  be  thank- 
ful that  new  enterprises  compar- 
able to  the  auto  Industry  have  not  ap- 
peared in  response  to  the  wishes  of 
businessmen.  Look  what  the  automo- 
tive industry  has  done  to  the  railroads 
of  the  country. 

With  the  rapid  rise  in  truck  trans- 
portation, freight  business  for  the  rail- 
roads has  been  cut  almost  in  half  since 
1926.  But  the  switch  of  passenger  tra- 
vel from  rail  to  highway  has  been  even 
more  spectacular. 

In  1920,  passenger-miles  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation as  follows:*  70.3  percent  rail, 
10.4  percent  automobile,  19.3  percent 
trolley.  But,  by  1938,  passenger-miles 
had  switched  to  these  proportions:  9.5 
percent  rail,  83.1  percent  automobile, 
0.4  percent  trolley,  6.8  percent  bus, 
0.2  percent  air  (see  graph).  Thus,  mo- 
tor vehicles  today  carry  90  percent  of 
passenger  travel. 

Railroads,  in  trying  to  hold  their 
share  of  the  remaining  passenger  traf- 
fic, have  had  to  drastically  reduce  their 
fares,  which  pushes  the  companies  fur- 
ther into  the  red.  The  revenue  per 
passenger-mile  declined  39  percent 
from  I92rs  average  of  3.086  cents,  to 
I938's  average  of  1.875  cents.  Addi- 
tional expensive  bait  has  been  spruced- 
up  trains,  and  lower  prices  for  meals. 

One  way  in  which  automobiles  have 
stolen  passengers  from  railroads  has 
been  through  the  "share  expense  plan." 
With  traditional  American  initiative 
and  cooperation,  the  system  works  like 
this:     If  you  want  to  go  somewhere  for 


*  Computed     by    the    Edward    G.     Budd     Manufac- 
turing   Co. 
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less  cost  than  by  rail  or  bus,  an  agen- 
cy, for  a  small  "cut,"  finds  a  private 
party  with  a  car  going  to  your  destina- 
tion; likewise,  if  you  are  going  some- 
where in  your  car  and  want  to  reduce 
the  expense,  the  agency  wi.l  find  you 
a  paying  passenger.  This  type  of 
transportation  has  been  so  satisfactory 
to  the  three  participants  that  it  has 
grown  and  prospered  from  coast  to 
coast,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  travelers  have  been  pro- 
selyted from  the  railroad  and  bus  lines. 
Consequently,  the  latter  have  recently 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear,  result- 
ing in  the  outlawing,  in  many  U.  S. 
cities,  of  the  share-expense  agencies 
on  various  pretexts  involving  "legiti- 
macy," "safety,"  etc.  But  the  auto- 
motive industry  continues  to  cut  in  on 
the  poor  railroads. 

If  a  great  new  industry  should  ap- 
pear on  the  Industrial  horizon,  as  Price 
System  sooth-sayers  hope  it  will,  the 
question  would  be:  what  existing  In- 
dustry would  it  doom? — But  there  is 
no  cause  for  concern  about  that,  be- 
cause our  entire  senile  Price  System 
control  is  on  the  way  out. 

Too  Much  Money 

"SAVE  EUROPE"  TALK  WHILE 
CHAOS  THREATENS  HERE 

A  MERICA'S  leaders  have  the  gall 
'  ^  (or  stupidity)  to  talk  about  saving 
the  world  while  America's  own  eco- 
nomic system  continues  head-long  to- 
ward collapse.  A  noted  American 
writer  went  so  far  as  to  charge,  In 
New  York  last  month,  that  the  head  of 
America's  Fifth  Column  is  In  Washing- 
ton. 

An  innocent  little  piece  In  the  pa- 
pers last  month  reflects  the  un-remit- 
ting  trends  that  are  bringing  Ameri- 
cans face-to-face  with  chaos  here  on 
this  Continent.  The  Item  had  It  that 
the  5,184  active  national  banks  had, 
as  of  March  26,  1940,  deposits  adding 
up  to  the  all-time  record  of  32  billion 
dollars!  This  Is  about  4  billion  dollars, 
or  about  14  percent,  above  last  year! 

The  severe  dislocation  of  the  cock- 
eyed American  Price  Sys+enn  is  brought 
out  in  bold  relief  when  it  is  realized 
that,  on  top  of  this  vast  hoard  of  cash 
— plus  billions  more  held  by  insurance 
companies — America  has:  (I)  eleven 
million*   families   desperatelly   fighting 

*  U.  S.  Govt,  figures. 
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The  automotive  industry  has  cut  heavily  into  the  railroad  industry. 


poverty,  and  another  eight  milliom  fam- 
ilies continuously  facing  starvation;  (2) 
an  industrial  plant  operating  at  a  small 
fraction  of  its  capacity;  (3)  millions  of 
tons  of  agricultural  products  that  can- 
not find  customers! 

Theoretically,  bank  deposits,  and 
other  savings  that  have  been  removed 
from  the  flow-stream  of  purchasing 
power,  are  returned  to  it  when  the 
banks  lend  out  the  money  to  be  used 
for  new  enterprises,  which  in  turn  pay 
out  the  money  for  wages,  salaries  and 
materials.  But  no  longer,  in  the  mori- 
bund American  Price  System,  Is  much 
private  money  needed,  because  expan- 
sion of  private  enterprise  has  virtually 
ceased  (see  page  12).  American  busi- 
ness, industry  and  agriculture  are  not 
borrowing  as  they  once  did. 

The  accompanying  graph,  compar- 
ing capital  flotations  (stocks,  bonds) 
during  the  past  twelve  months  with  the 
yearly  average  during  the  I920's,  shows 
that  flotations  for  new  capital  (not 
for  refunding  old  borrowings),  now 
amount  to  only  30  percent  of  what 
they  used  to! — I  M/2  million  dollars  a 
day  less!  Surplus  money  is  simply  a 
symptom,  along  with  "surplus"  produc- 
tive capacity  and  millions  of  hungry 
Americans,  of  the  obsolesence  of  our 
economic  system. 


With  the  American  Price  System 
falling  apart,  and  with  the  availability 
of  a  technologically  operated  system 
of  production,  distribution,  and  de- 
fense that  would  mean  abundance  and 
security  for  the  entire  population,  why 
do  some  Americans  consider  saving 
Europe  to  be  America's  main  problem? 

Americans  have  the  job  of  building 
Why  the  money  piles  up. 
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a  New  America,  in  America,  for 
Americans.  And  the  only  American 
solution  of  America's  unique  problems 
is  Technocracy! 

Refrigerator  Troubles 

MAKERS  SOON  TO 
BE  IN  THE  COLD 

MAKING  and  selling  the  13,700,030 
electric  refrigerators  in  U.  S. 
homes  has  been  profitable  indeed  for 
the  refrigerator  industry.  But  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  in  our  over-ripe 
Price  System  has  put  this  formerly  pros- 
perous industry  squarely  on  the  spot, 
and  has  it  worried  sick.  Electric  re- 
frigerators have  gone  the  way  of  all 
"good  things"  that  have  shown  up  from 
time  to  time  on  the  industrial  horizon; 
the  field  has  been  worked  to  death  and 
run  into  the  ground. 

A  recent  survey*  of  the  refrigerator 
business  shows  the  spot  it  Is  in.  By 
1929  the  business  was  on  the  threshold 
of  becoming  a  major  industry,  market- 
ing 800,000  units  during  that  year,  it 
was  such  a  promising  plum  that,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  "depression"  years 
when  other  enterprises  were  in  the  red, 
industrial  giants  like  General  Motors, 
General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse 
went  into  the  fray,  pell  mell. 

With  ample  capitalization,  mass  pro- 
duction methods  were  developed  and 
competition  became  fierce.  Prices 
were  reduced  and  sales  climbed  stead- 
ily. By  1937  a  peak  was  reached,  with 
a  production  during  that  year  of  2,- 
300,000  units.  Since  then  sales  have 
been  falling  off  drastically.  It  is  sad 
but  true  that  repeat  sales  are  lacking; 
the  refrigerators  are  being  constructed 
to  last  too  long — about  10  years.  New 
models  have  been  brought  out  yearly 
to  make  housewives  dissatisfied  with 
the  machines  they  owned,  but  this  has 
served  only  to  build  a  used-refrigerator 
market  which  competes  with  new  sales. 
Saturation  of  the  market  is  at  hand. 

Statisticians  estimate  saturation  at 
about  16  million  machines;  a  limit  leav- 
ing only  about  2,500,000  refrigerators 
to  go — only  200,000  more  than  the 
peak  year's  output!  Because  the  huge, 
highly-mechanized  plants  can  only  run 
efficiently  on  volume  output,  each  com- 
pany, faced  with  declining  sales,  must 
either  raise  prices  to  stay  In  the  black, 
or  reduce  prices  In  trying  to  capture  a 
larger  share  of  the  market.     To   raise 

*  By    FORTUNE    Magazine. 


prices  would  be  to  reduce  sales  still 
further,  so  the  trend  is  price  reduction, 
with  devastating  results  for  the  manu- 
facturers. Last  year  a  standard  brand 
6-cubIc-foot  refrigerator  sold  for  $180, 
with  a  manufacturing  cost  of  $55  and  a 
manufacturing  profit  of  $9.50.  This 
year  the  price  of  practically  the  same 
machine  has  been  reduced  to  $  I  60  and 
the  manufacturer  makes  a  profit  of 
only  $3.00  on  the  same  cost!  To  cut 
down  more  heavily  somewhere  else 
along  the  line — promotion   expense  or 


distribution  profits  —  would  reduce 
sales.  The  outlook  is  chilly  for  refriger- 
ator makers. 

The  maturing  of  the  refrigerator  in- 
dustry in  a  decade  Is  just  an  example 
of  the  trend  in  every  durable-goods  In- 
dustry. They're  all  heading  for  the 
rocks,  along  with  the  Price  System  as  a 
whole.  The  stock  reply  to  this  state- 
ment, however,  from  Price  System 
apologists.  Is  that  new  industries  come 
along  to  replace  mature  ones.  Do 
they?  (see  column   I,  page   10). 


AGRICULTURE 


I 


26  Million  Suckers 

PRICE  SYSTEM  GYPS 

U.  S.  FARM  POPULATION 

ThHE  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture's  re- 
port of  prices  paid  out  and  re- 
ceived by  U.  S.  farmers  during  May, 
1940,  reveals  the  plight  of  a  fifth  of 
our  population — our  farm  "free  enter- 
prisers." 

The  government  reports  the  follow- 
ing, using  the  so-called  "normal"  pe- 
riod of  1 9  10- 19  14  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison of  price  levels  during  May: 

— Average  prices  of  commodities 
bought  by  farmers  are  up  23  percent! 

— Average  rates  paid  in  interest 
and  taxes  are  up  28  percent! 

— Ave-aqe  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm   pn  du.ts  is  down  20  percent! 

No  wonder  the  U.  S.  Treasury  has  to 
subsidize  the  farmers  to  the  extent  of 
a  tenth  of  +'',eir  total  cash  income. 

Doubtle-:,  American  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  this  is  the  "Amer- 
ican Way." 

Too  Much  Meat 

PRODUCERS  TRY  TO  RE- 
EDUCATE THE  VEGETARIANS 


k." 
ad- 


/AV/HEN  you  eat  meat,  eat  por 
W  This  is  the  essence  of  the  c 
vertlsing  campaign  being  conducted 
by  the  American  Pork  Producers,  As- 
sociated. Reason  for  the  pork  drive 
Is  that  U.  S.  cold  storage  holdings  of 
pork  amount  to  the  all-time  high  of 
615,000,000  pounds— ainnost  90  mil- 
lion pounds  above  last  year's  holdings 
on  May   I!     The  campaign  will  doubt- 


less raise  pork  consumption  by  many 
a  chop  (at  a  high  advertising  cost),  but 
what  about  the  abundance-plagued 
producers  of  the  other  meat  products? 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers  announced 
their  own  advertising  campaign  last 
month.  It  will  be  something  like  this: 
"When  you  eat,  eat  meat."  Reason: 
Every  meat  product  is  piled  up  in  cold 
storage  by  the  millions  of  pounds!  On 
May  I,  holdings  of  beef  were  62  mil- 
lion pounds — 25  million  pounds,  or  40 
percent,  over  May  I  last  year!  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  lamb,  mutton,  and 
mutton  lard  are  357  million  pounds — 
more  than  last  year  by  163  million 
pounds,  or  46  percent!  Eighty-six  mil- 
lion pounds  of  poultry  are  in  cold  stor- 
age— up  16  million  pounds,  or  19  per- 
cent over  last  year!  (Canada  too  has 
a  meat  glut,  see  p.  20). 

For  the  huge  cost  of  advertising, 
general  meat  consumption  will  probab- 
ly be  Increased  by  a  few  ribs,  shanks, 
and  gizzards,  but  what  about  the  sur- 
plus corn,  wheat,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  fish,  peanuts,  prunes,  apples, 
oranges,  cantelope,  lettuce,  etc.,  etc.! 
"Surpluses"  continue  to  pile  up  in 
America,  despite  the  expensive  efforts 
by  the  federal  government  to  restrict 
production  and  Increase  consumption. 

Technocrats  ask  how  much  more  evi- 
dence Americans  require  before  they 
realize  that  It  is  sabotage  to  American 
consumers — all  of  us — to  maintain  an 
economic  system  that  is  dependent 
upon  artificial  scarcity,  when  abund- 
ance and  security  are  available  to 
every  American  if  we  will  substitute, 
for  our  decadent  Price  System,  a  scien- 
tifically operated  social  order? 
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F.  Hal  Higgins 

The  pitiful  back-broken  Mexican,  left,  will  never  again  harvest    beets   where   the    new   automatic   topper   and    loader, 
right,  has  been  introduced.     The  nneager  wages  of  "stoop"    laborers   are   too   costly   when   compared   to   machines. 


New  Farm  Devices 

REVOLUTION  IN  U.  S. 
FARMING  CONTINUES 

n  ELENTLESSLY  decreasing  m  a  n  - 
'^  hours,  technology  Is  continuing 
to  increase  in  quantity  and  efficiency 
on  America's  farms. 

Last  month,  R.  B.  Gray  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
the  outstanding  results  of  tractor  im- 
provement during  the  last  20  years, 
pointing  to  gains  in  efficiency,  reduc- 
tion in  weight,  use  of  rubber  tires,  and 
more  power  per  gallon  of  fuel.  The 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  tractor  to 
the  belt  horsepower  declined  from  350 
pounds  In  1920  to  225  pounds  in  1930 
— and  now  the  figure  is  190  pounds; 
a  reduction  of  46  percent!  Tractors 
of  1920  gave  about  7.5  belt  horse- 
power hours  to  the  gallon  of  fuel.  By 
1930  the  figure  had  risen  to  more  than 
9  and  now  the  figure  is  more  than  10 
— a  rise  of  33  percent  in  efficiency  in 
20  years! 

And  the  importance  of  the  tractor 
In  raising  all-around  farm  efficiency  Is 
greater  than  ever. 

Yakima  valley  growers  of  hops  in 
Washington  are  planting  their  crops  in 
such  a  way  that  the  recently  developed 
mechanical  hop  picker  can  be  used. 
As  the  Yakima  MORNING  HERALD 
puts  it:  "The  trend  toward  mechanized 
farming  is  continuing  so  possibly  at 
some  time  in  the  future  there  will  not 


be  needed  an  army  of  50,000  workers 
to  pick  the  hop  crop  of  the  Yakima 
valley." 

Mechanically  harvesting  MOO  acres 
of  beets  on  McDonald  Island,  two  men 
by  the  name  of  Zuckerman  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  have  perfected  their 
automatic,  tractor-pulled  beet  harvest- 
ers. John  Zukerman  has  figured  that 
his  big  5-row  lifter-loader,  following 
his  1938  topper,  increased  his  labor  ef- 
ficiency about  2,000  percent.  With 
over  102  man-hours  of  "stoop  labor" 
required  per  acre  of  beets  in  the  hand 
job  of  weeding,  thinning,  topping  and 
loading,    migratory   labor  will   have  to 


go  with  the  wind  when  these  mechan- 
cal  toppers  and  harvesters  and  the  me- 
chanical weeder  and  thinner  are  widely 
put  into  use  (TECHNOCRAT,  Jan. 
1940).  Zuckerman's  5-row  lifter-loader 
and  a  new  2-row  combination  topper- 
lifter-loader  for  smaller  acreage  may 
go  into  production  soon. 

In  Illinois,  near  Palmyra,  a  new  de- 
vice is  being  used  which  eliminates 
even  the  driver  from  tractors.  Frank 
W.  Andrew  has  adapted  his  farm  to 
circle  farming  with  an  8-mile  row  spir- 
alling within  each  circle.  Thus,  by  at- 
taching a  driverless  tractor  by  a  wire 
to   a   drum   in   the   center  of  a   circle. 


These  portable  hop  pickers  near  Sacramento  go  down  the  rows  cutting  costs 
two-thirds.      Displaced    labor    moved    on,    joined    America's    dispossessed. 

F.  Hal  Higgins 
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the  tractor  will  operate  on  the  spiral 
row  without  attention,  plowing,  plant- 
ing, or  harvesting  as  it  nears  the  cen- 
ter, or  as  may  be  the  case,  nears  the 
rim  after  starting  from  the  center. 
Now,  one  man  can  run  half  a  dozen 
tractors  at  one  time! 

Farm  Loans  Delinquent 

U.  S.  FARCE  OF 
DEBT  AND  PRICE 

ON  top  of  the  billions  of  dollars  the 
government  has  given  outright  to 
U.  S.  farmers,  other  billions  have  been 
lent.  The  loans  have  been  of  two 
main  types:  those  secured  by  the 
farms,  and  those  secured  by  crops. 
Despite  federal  gifts  to  farmers  o\ 
cash  amounting  to  over  a  tenth  of 
their  total  cash  income,  they  have  de- 
faulted on  their  loans  right  and  left. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  re- 
ported a  few  weeks  ago  that,  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1940,  Federal  Land  Bank  loans 
with  delinquent  instalments  totaled 
$662,585,000,  approximately  a  quarter 
of  the  total  of  all  loans! 

"Defaults"  in  connection  with  the 
crop  loans  have  left  the  (federal)  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loaded 
down  with  millions  of  tons  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  This  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  actual  default,  however. 
Farmers  have  been  encouraged  to  ob- 
tain such  crop  loans  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  prices  declined  they 
could  forfeit  the  commodities  and  not 
repay  the  loans,  while  in  the  event  of 
a  price  rise  they  could  claim  their  crops 
and  profit  by  the  difference  between 
what  they  had  borrowed  and  the  pr'ces 
obtained  in  the  open  market.  The 
Corporation's  activity  is  really  a  price- 
fixing  mechanism  —  that  doesn't  work 
so  well.  As  a  result  of  declining  prices 
and  consequent  "defaults,"  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1940,  the  CCC  was  in  outright 
ownership  of  6,867,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton— a  quantity  equal  to  more  than 
half  of  I939's  total  cotton  production. 
The  Corporation  also  owned  82  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  wheat! 

With  the  trend  of  prices  drasticall/ 
downward,  it  is  certain  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  in  for 
some  more  heavy  "defaulting."  It  will 
probably  have  dumped  into  its  ware- 
houses most  of  the  crops  on  which  It- 
had  loans  of  $460,000,000  on  January 
I,   1940.    The  crops  Include:  3,629,497 


bales  of  cotton,   1 9  1 ,89  1 ,985  bushels  o\ 
corn,   156, 135, 1  76  bushels  of  wheat! 

American  farmers  and  Uncle  Sam 
are  having  a  difficult  time.  The  farm- 
ers borrow  money  from  Uncle  Sam  to 
raise  crops,  but  they  raise  so  much  that 
they  can't  sell  the  crops  for  enough  to 
pay  back  the  money  they  borrowed. 
Then,  in  order  that  the  farmers  may 
get  a  better  price  for  their  crops,  in 
order  that  they  may  pay  their  debts. 
Uncle  Sam  "lends"  them  some  more 
money  in  the  process  of  storing  up  a 


large  part  of  the  crops  to  keep  them 
off  the  market.  The  resulting  "fair" 
prices  encourage  the  farmers,  with 
their  newly  "borrowed"  money,  to  raise 
some  more  crops  all  over  again.  It's 
the  American  Price  System,   1940! 

And  agricultural  scientists  make  it 
tougher  on  Uncle  Sam  all  the  while, 
by  making  it  possible  to  increase  the 
yields.  In  six  years,  average  U.  S. 
yields  per  acre  have  increased  I  I  per- 
cent for  cotton,  3!  percent  for  corn, 
26  percent  for  wheat! 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


American  Isolation 

LEADERS  DISREGARD 
TECHNICAL  ABILITY 

THE  departments  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  get  together. 
While  the  Navy  and  State  Depart- 
ments send  the  U.  S.  Navy  out  on 
"war  games"  far  into  the  Pacific,  and 
refer  to  this  action  in  connection  with 
the  defense  of  our  Asiatic  supply  of 
"needed"  rubber  and  tin,  the  Com- 
merce and  War  Departments  confirm 
Technocracy's  statements  that  the  U.  S. 
is  not  dependent  on  supplies  outside 
this  hemisphere. 

The  latter  two  Departments  revealed 
late  last  month,  after  conferences  with 
industrial  leaders,  that  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  about  supplies  of  "strategic 
materials"  being  cut  off  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. Despite  the  pleadings  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  facts  show  that 
North  America  has  nothing  to  fear 
from   isolation. 

Synthetic  Resources 

As  to  rubber,  75  percent  of  the 
world  acreage  of  cultivated  rubber 
trees  is  in  British  Malaya  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  but  science  has  de- 
veloped various  types  of  artificial  rub- 
ber that  have  qualities  far  superior  to 
natural  rubber.  These  highly  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  now  in  actual  produc- 
tion or  on  the  verge  of  it  in  the  U.  S. 
include:  Neoprene,  Thiakol,  Ameripol, 
Koroseal,  Butyl,  and  Buna.  They  can 
be  produced  from  American  raw  ma- 
terials in  quantities  to  put  world  pro- 
duction of  natural  rubber  to  shame. 
For    instance,    if    the    Dow    Chemical 


Company's  plant  that  Is  now  producing 
Thiakol  In  New  Jersey  were  expanded 
to  an  acre  in  extent  and  operated  at 
100  percent  of  capacity  it  could  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  as  the  present 
world  acreage  of  cultivated  natural 
rubber  trees!  Is  it  rubber  for  which 
we  are  risking  our  Navy  and  possible 
war? 

The  U.  S.  imports  most  of  its  tin 
from  British  Malaya  and  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  but,  as  with  rubber,  we 
can  get  along  without  supplies  from 
these  sources  if  need  be.  Tin  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  in  this 
hemisphere  —  in  Boliva  and  North 
America — but  if  these  supplies  were  in- 
sufficient for  normal  needs,  U.  S.  con- 
sumption could  be  drastically  curtailed 
without  technical  difficulty.  Tin  is  now 
used  in  babbit  metal,  but  a  substitute 
is  already  available;  and  it  is  used  in 
pewter,  but  this  alloy  could  easily  be 
dispensed  with.  The  chief  use  of  tin 
Is  for  coating  the  sheet  steel  of  which 
"tin  cans"  are  made — a  tremendous 
economic  waste,  hlowever,  in  addition 
to  the  ample  availability  of  cheap  glass 
containers  to  substitute  for  cans,  new 
efficient  methods  of  packaging  have 
recently  been  developed.  A  fine  ex- 
ample is  the  using  of  a  bag  of  Pliofilm 
inside  a  cardboard  box  with  a  cello- 
phane window. 

American  scientists  can  meet  the 
challenge.  Americans  must  realize  that 
there  is  no  technical  reason  for  risk- 
ing the  defense  of  any  geographical 
area  but  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
With  our  nation  not  at  war,  any  con- 
trary policy  constitutes  hypocrisy,  and 
sabotage  of  American  security. 
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Television  Now? 

"WE  LIVE  ON 
OBSOLESCENCE" 

THE  current  controversy  between 
RCA — the  giant  of  the  radio  and 
television  industry — and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  reveals 
the  extent  to  which  Big  Business  ex- 
pects to  trim  the  great  American  suck- 
er, the  consumer.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  television  situation  is  like  this: 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
has  spent  about  ten  million  dollars  on 
television  research,  and  thinks  that 
transmitting  and  receiving  methods 
and  equipment  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  warrant  going  on  the  air,  sell- 
ing time  to  sponsors  and  selling  receiv- 
ing sets  to  the  public. 

The  FCC  rules  that  it  is  no  time  to 
go  on  the  air  because  methods  and 
equipment  are  not  yet  satisfactory. 
The  Commission  finds  on  surveying  the 
television  field  that  progress  is  so  rap- 
id in  the  elimination  of  the  remaining 
"bugs"  in  television  that  it  is  unfair 
to  the  public  to  sell  it  receiving  sets 
that  will  soon  be  obsolete.  In  addi- 
tion, the  FCC  holds  to  the  obviously 
valid  point  that  telecasting  should  be 
standardized  before  the  public  invests 
in  several  types  of  equipment.  But  on 
the  latter  point,  each  member  com- 
pany of  the  Radio  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation seems  to  want  standardiza- 
tion along  the  line  in  which  it  holds 
the  patents — same  old  Price  System 
tripe! 

David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Ra- 
dio Corp.  of  America,  was  at  a  re- 
recent  FCC  hearing  where  it  was 
charged  that  if  RCA  sold  25,000  sets 
the  first  year  the  public  would  soon 
have  $10,000,000  worth  of  obsolete 
apparatus  on  its  hands,  hie  justified  im- 
mediate commercialization  by  stating: 

"We  live  on  obsolescence.  .  . 


Nylon  Stockings 

WE'RE  STILL  A 
NATION  OF  SUCKERS 

IN  mid-May,  American  women  scram- 
bled for  the  long-heralded  opportun- 
ity of  buying  stockings  that  promised 
to  save  them  about  $200  million  in  the 
first  year.  Made  from  coal,  air,  and 
water,  nylon  stockings  were  to  save 
this  half  of  the  sucker  public  this  pile 


of  money  because  the  new  hose  would 
long  outlast  silk,  silk  mesh,  cotton,  and 
cotton  mesh  hose. 

In  numerous  laboratory  tests,  includ- 
ing abrasion,  flexing,  and  snag  resist- 
ence,  nylon  stockings  proved  superior- 
ity of  from  45  percent  to  310  percent. 
Women    were    glad    that    one    of   the 


greatest  Price  System  rackets  was 
broken.  In  nearly  every  store,  nyloa 
stockings  were  sold  out  the  first  day 
on  sale. 

But  stocking-makers,  realizing  that 
total  purchases  of  stockings  would 
sharply  decline  and  continue  to  do  so, 
were  not  so  happy  about  nylon;  it  was 


Knittins  Robot 


Science  is  versatile.  The  practical  application  of  science — technology — ranges  from  a 
massive  arm  in  the  thundering  steel  industry,  relieving  men  of  back-breaking  toil,  to  the 
delicate  handiv^ork  of  fingers  in  weaving,  spinning  and  knitting. 

Shown  below  is  an  automatic  knitting  machine,  which  produces  elaborately  patterned 
sweaters,  scarfs,  knit  suits,  and  top  coats  with  unfailing  accuracy.  Incorporation  of  the 
designs  is  controlled  by  perforated  paper  patterns,  shown  here  in  actual  use.  In  the  knit- 
goods  industry,  output  per  man-hour  has  almost  doubled  in    17  years. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  necessary  toil  and  tedium  in  America.  Arrived  is  the  day  of 
abundance  and  leisure  for  all  when  we  operate  our  whole  social  mechanism  as  we  knit  a 
sweater — technologically! 

Photo  courtesv  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
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mot  cricket.  It  seemed  that  somebody 
■had  forgotten  Barnum's  advice:  "never 
give  a  sucker  an  even  break." 

But  no,  the  principles  of  Business  had 
not  been  forgotten.  All  the  while,  the 
■great  chemical  empire  that  had 
brought  out  nylon  had  had  its  tongue 
in  its  cheek.  The  racket  is  still  a  racket. 
Having  remembered  Barnum,  du  Pont 
had  "engineered"  nylon  thread  so  that 
it  would  not  "last  too  long,"  as  did  the 
original  nylon  thread  the  chemists  first 
produced! 

Aircraft  Efficiency 

GREAT  SAVINGS 
SEEN  IN  FUTURE 

pNGINEERS  of  West  Coast  aircraft 
i—  factories  got  together  in  Burbank, 
California,  recently,  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  standardization  of  air- 
plane parts,  accessories  and  tor  """he 
object  is  to  greatly  speed  up^p.ov/uc- 
tlon,  eliminate  confusion  in  assembly, 
and  make  replacements  and  repairs  a 
simple  matter — to  reduce  costs. 

An  example  of  savings  that  can  be 
effected  is  the  standardization  of  riv- 
ets, the  engineers  point  out.  At  pres- 
ent, plane  companies  are  using  rivets 
differing  radically  In  thickness  and 
length,  and  varying  from  80  to  120 
degrees  in  the  angle  of  the  rivet  head. 
By  agreeing  on  one  standard  type,  riv- 
ets can  go  into  quantity  production  for 
all  the  factories. 

A  result  will  be  the  further  reduction 
of  man-hours  required  per  unit  in  the 
aircraft  and  subsidiary  industries. 

Power  Fishing 

FEWER  MEN  NOW 
TO  HAUL  IN  FISH 

ACCORDING  to  reports  from  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  last 
month,  a  recent  technological  advance 
in  the  salmon  fishing  industry  threatens 
further  wide-spread  disemployment. 

Great  power-driven  drums,  or  reels, 
•now  displace  human  hands  and  backs 
in  setting  and  drawing  in  the  immense, 
200-fathom  gill  nets  and  accomplish 
these  jobs  with  a  great  saving  of  cost 
and  time. 

During  the  past  season,  "mechanical 
■fish-harvesting"  in  the  B.  C.  coast  re- 
gion has  increased  by  91   percent. 


YOUTH 


Certified  Children 

TONS  OF  "SURPLUS"  FOOD 
GIVEN  52,000  L  A.  KIDS 

IT  used  to  be  that  the  pupils  gave 
apples  to  their  teachers;  now  the  pu- 
pils get  apples  from  the  government. 
In  Los  Angeles  County  during 
March,  some  52,000  under-nourished 
school  children  in  443  schools  received 
free  lunches  consisting  chiefly  of  327,- 
000  pounds  of  "surplus"  food  donated 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,     according     to     officials. 
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The  apple  story  has  changed. 

The  children,  certified  as  needy,  were 
given  the  following  "surplus"  food,  pre- 
pared by  WPAsters  in  school  kitchens: 
149,000  lbs.  of  apples,  53,000  lbs.  of 
flour,  27,000  lbs.  of  butter,  21,000  lbs. 
of  eggs,  21,000  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  17,- 
000  lbs.  of  prunes,  15,000  lbs.  of  rai- 
sins, 13,000  lbs.  of  rolled  oats,  and 
10,000  lbs.  of  lima  beans. 

Relief  authorities  stated  last  month 
that  soon  fresh  vegetables  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  list  of  surplus  commodities 
supplied  to  school  cafeterias  for  "an 
ever-hungry,  waiting  army  of  under- 
nourished youngsters." 

All  this  simply  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Price  System  all  that  can  be 
done  with  abundance  is:  (I)  destroy  it, 
(2)  store  it,  (3)  give  it  away.  All  three 
measures  are  in  force,  but  they  are  a 
severe  drain  on  the  federal  treasury. 


Chemists  Without  Jobs 

40%  OF  GRADUATES 
MUST  TURN  TO  RACKETS 


AFTER  the  philosophistry  of  com- 
mencement exercises  thousands 
of  college  graduates  twice  a  year  come 
suddenly  smack  up  against  the  reality 
of  trying  to  start  cashing  in  on  their 
four  years'  investment  in  themselves. 
More  and  more,  thousands  of  the  grad- 
uates who  had  foregone  a  general  ed- 
ucation In  favor  of  specialized  training 
in  a  technical  line  are  forced  to  regret 
that  fact  when  they  vainly  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  field  in  which  they 
have  become  qualified. 

An  editorial  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
"Chemical  Engineering"  gives  some 
very  interesting  figures  regarding  em- 
ployment opportunities  under  the  Price 
System  in  chemical  engineering.  It 
is  especially  interesting  because  chem- 
istry has  been  so  hopefully  dubbed  by 
Price  System  enthusiasts  as  a  great 
creator  of  employment,  hiere  is  part 
of  it: 

"Today,  approximately  12,500 
out  of  a  total  of  85,000  engineer- 
ing students  are  studying  chemi- 
cal engineering.  An  annual  crop 
of  more  than  2,000 — perhaps  even 
2,500 — graduate  chemical  engi- 
neers is  an  immediate  prospect. 
How  to  absorb  them  into  our  in- 
dustries and  professions  is  no  small 
problem.  There  are  probably  not 
more  than  1,500  new  jobs  avail- 
able each  year  in  strictly  chemical 
engineering  work,  i.  e.,  in  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  pro- 
cesses, plants  and  equipment  in 
the  chemical  process  industries. 
.  .  .  They  have  got  to  carve  out 
careers  in  sales  and  marketing, 
personnel,  public  relations  and  ad- 
vertising. ..." 

The  closest  that  many  a  graduate 
chemical  engineer  gets  to  chemical  en- 
gineering is  to  apply  for  a  job  in 
a  service  station.  All  those  who  do 
manage  to  land  jobs  in  the  distribu- 
tion field,  if  they  don't  replace  some 
unfortunates  already  employed,  sim- 
ply add  to  the  cost  of  the  products 
concerned — further  trimming  the  great 
American  sucker — the  consumer. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELIEF 


THEY  SAY 


Washington  Wonders 

AMERICA  MUST  SHOW 
THE  WAY,  BUT  . . . 

IN  Washington  late  last  nnonth,  while 
agriculture  officials  worried  their 
busy  heads  over  the  battle  against 
abundance,  and  while  State  Depart- 
ment officials  were  considering  ap- 
peals from  their  representatives  in 
Europe  to  send  abroad  our  "surplus" 
food  as  a  gift,  a  group  of  worry-worn 
American  women  gathered  in  the  capi- 
tol  to  mull  over  a  depressing  problem. 
They  were  "Daughters  of  the  American 
Depression,"  assembled  to  swap  stories 
about  their  drab  existence  on  relief. 

As  guest  of  honor,  one  night,  went 
the  President's  wife  to  a  reliefer's  din- 
ner. The  menu,  which  the  First  Lady 
reportedly  admitted  was  inadequate, 
consisted  of  a  2  oz.  beef  stew,  I/4  of 
a  carrot,  I/4  of  an  onion,  I/2  of  a  po- 
tato, 1/2  slice  of  bread,  I  pat  of  oleo- 
margarine,   I   prune,  ample  water. 

Agriculture  officials  still  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  America's  food  "sur- 
plus." The  State  Department  is  still 
considering  sending  food  to  Europe. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  collecting 
millions  for  relief  in  Europe.  There 
are  still  more  than  32  million  Ameri- 
cans continually  facing  starvation.  The 
First  Lady  still  talks  and  writes  about 
the  beautiful  abstractions  of  democ- 
racy! 

In  a  chaotic  world  America  must 
show  the  way,  but  In  our  own  messy 
house  America  must  first  be  shown  the 
way — to  eat  Its  own  food! 


Expensive  Rats 

CHARGES  OF  WASTE 
CONTINUE  AGAINST  WPA 

AWPA  rat-extermination  project  in 
New  Orleans  spent  funds  at  the 
rate  of  $2.97  per  rat.  This  assertion 
was  included  among  a  host  of  other 
charges  of  waste  submitted  to  Con- 
gress last  month. 

Poor  WPA  officials!  Their  job  is  to 
distribute  purchasing  power,  but  when 
they  do  an  extra  good  job  of  it  they 
get  put  on  the  spot  for  wasting  money. 
Their     boondoggling     and     leaf-raking 


projects  are  the  subjects  of  constant 
condemnation,  but  when  they  engage 
In  such  useful,  creative  projects  as 
making  overalls,  shoes,  or  mattresses 
for  reliefers,  withering  blasts  are  let 
loose  from  private  enterprisers  who 
charge  competition  with  hallowed  Bus- 
iness. 

Poor  WPA! 


California  Compromise 

SAME  OLD  STRUGGLE: 
RELIEFERS  vs.  TREASURY 

ThIE  same  old  relief  battle  continues 
in  California  as  In  other  states.  The 
fight  is  between  those  who  have  an  eye 
on  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  treasury, 
and  those  who  have  both  eyes  on  the 
very  pitiful  conditions  of  relief  clients. 

Late  last  month,  as  the  California 
Legislature  talked  of  further  restric- 
tions on  relief  spending,  the  L.  A. 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  made  pub- 
lic a  statement  of  relief  conditions. 
The  Association,  after  Interviewing  a 
number  of  relief  families.  Issued  the 
following  data: 

— 28  percent  of  the  families  Inter- 
viewed owe  rent  with  evictions  threat- 
ened for   10  percent. 

— Two  percent  had  utilities  cut  off, 
with  19  percent  more  In  danger  of 
similar  action. 

— 15  percent  are  using  grocery  store 
credit. 

— Four  percent  reported  one  or 
more    cases    of   tuberculosis. 

— 1.4  percent  reported  diabetes. 

— Three  percent  reported  a  recent- 
case  of  juvenile  delinquency  directly 
related  to  the  current  privations. 

The  Association  said  the  survey  had 
shown: 

"That  people  in  need  are  being 
refused  aid,  that  total  need  is  not 
being  reduced  and  that  rather  the 
tendency  is  toward  creating  a  per- 
manent class  of  hopeless  persons, 
mentally  and  physically  unfit  for 
social  usefulness." 

The  Legislature  passed  a  compro- 
mise relief  bill,  unsatisfactory  to  both 
factions,  and  planned  immediate  ad- 
journment. 


Henry  Ford 


"THE  SAME  THING  IS 
GOING  ON  TODAY" 

THE  man  who  gave  up  his  famous, 
"peace  ship"  expedition  in  1915,. 
when  he  found  out  that  wars  are  not 
really  fought  over  "ways  of  life,"  re- 
vealed to  newsmen  recently  that  he 
still  feels  the  same  way  about  the  mask 
of  Ideologies  In  international  conflict. 
In  Detroit  Mr.  Ford  stated  on  April  27. 
1940: 

"Anybody  who  really  wants  to 
know  the  truth  can  find  out  that 
the  same  individuals  who  are  pro- 
moting the  war  in  England  and 
France,  are  supporting  It  in  Ger- 
many. 

ju  know  that  during  the 
War  a  ghastly  trade  was 
carried  on  behind  the  lines.  Raw 
materials  produced  in  France  and 
England  were  shipped  Into  Ger- 
many to  be  converted  into  muni- 
tions; German  goods  moved  into 
France  for  processing  Into  war 
machinery  to  kill  and  maim  the 
very  people  who  produced  them. 
"The  same  thing  is  going  on 
today." 


CoL  Chas.  A.  Lindbergh 

"LET  US  STOP  THIS 
HYSTERICAL  CHATTER" 

FROM    his   frank   May    19   broadcast: 

"The  air  defense  of  America  is 
as  simple  as  the  attack  Is  difficult 
when  the  true  facts  are  faced.  We 
are  In  danger  of  war  today  not 
because  European  people  have  at- 
tempted to  Interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  America,  but  be- 
cause American  people  have  at- 
tempted to  Interfere  with  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  Europe. 

"The  only  reason  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  Involved  in 
this  war  is  because  there  are  pow- 
erful elements  in  America  who 
desire  us  to  take  part.  They  rep- 
resent a  small  minority  of  the 
American  people.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  our 
own   nation." 
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THE  MONTH  IN  CANADA 


New  Prosperity 

BOOMING  BUSINESS 
IN  FIRST  QUARTER 

FEELING  the  first  economic  effects  o\ 
being  a  supply  house  for  the  cur- 
rent European  debacle,  Canada  is  ex- 
periencing the  "prosperity"  she  has 
been  waiting  for.  Comparing  the  first 
quarter  of  1939  with  the  first  quarter 
of  1940,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics recorded  the  following  highlights 
Jast  month: 

— Index  of  physical  volume  of  busi- 
ness rose  16.3%;  Index  of  manufactur- 
ing production  jumped  24.9%. 

— Leaders  in  manufacturing  produc- 
tion advanced:  Steel,  up  96.2%;  pig- 
iron,  up  102%;  sugar,  up  90.5%;  raw 
■cotton  consumption,  up  96%;  hog 
slaughterings  were  upped  42.4%. 

— Mining  was  feverishly  active,  at  a 
level  200%  above,  or  3  times,  the  so- 
called  "normal  year"  of  1926. 

— Electric  power  production  was  up 
5%  to  a  new  record. 

— Railroads  were  out  of  their  dol- 
drums with  a  15.8%  increase  in  car- 
loadings. 

— Manufacturing  employment  rose 
14%,  to  an  all-time  peak.  (See  chart, 
below.) 

But  these  signs  of  activity  and  "pros- 
perity" did  not  completely  shut  out 
two  uncomfortable  signs  of  a  decayed 
Price  System:  unused  man-power  and 
unsold  "surpluses"  (a  polite  term  for 
maldistribution). 


Old  Unemployment 

WAR  BOOM 
NOT  A  CURE 

///^VER  the  past  nine  years,"  wrote 
^^ — ^  Grant  Dexter  in  the  Winnipeg 
FREE  PRESS  six  weeks  ago,  "many  peo- 
ple, baffled  by  the  intractable,  appar- 
ently insoluble  features  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  have  remarked: 
'What  we  need  Is  a  good  war.'  Well," 
Grant  Dexter  continued,  "we  now  have 
a  good  war,  have  had  it  for  seven 
months,  but  the  cost  of  unemployment 
has  risen.  These  seven  months  have 
demonstrated  that  war,  of  itself,  Is  not 
a  cure  for  unemployment. 

"Canada  has  now  spent  about  as 
much  on  unemployment  relief  as  it  cost 
her  to  fight  the  World  War  of  1914- 
18 — from  the  moment  the  guns  began 
to  go  off  until  cease  fire  sounded." 

The  present  hard  core  of  unem- 
ployment. Dexter  estimates,  is  the  more 
than  100,000  people  capable  of  work- 
ing who  cannot  find  jobs  and  who,  with 
their  dependents,  make  about  400,000 
individuals  on  relief.*  The  war  boom 
will  restore  perhaps  25,000  people  to 
employment,  he  thinks.  But  hard  it 
will  be  for  the  15,000  employable 
heads  of  families  and  1,000  employ- 
able individuals  who  have  not  worked 
for  five  years  to  get  into  harness  again 
— if  they  get  a  chance.     Also,  of  the 


*1he  whole  population  of  Canada,  remennber, 
only  equals  the  nunnber  of  unemployed  in  the 
U.    S.:    between    II    and    12   nnillion. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES— Canada  1929-1940 


Spurting  ahead  un- 
der the  impetus  of 
war,  industrial  em- 
p  I  o  y  m  e  n  t  has 
reached  the  high- 
est level  on  record 
— some  7%  above 
the  -former  peaks 
of  1937  and  1929. 
Unemployment  still 
remains,  however, 
and  "surpluses" 
still  remain  a  Price 
System    problem. 


employable  persons  on  the  dole,  only 
48,000  are  men  of  normal  military  age 
— so  they  all  can't  join  the  army. 

To  Grant  Dexter's  question,  "Must 
this  country  struggle  along  with  some 
146,000  fully  employable  citizens  idle, 
a  drain  on  those  who  work?"  only 
a  Technocrat  can  supply  an  answer. 
Technocrats  realize  that  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  poverty  can  and 
will  be  solved  only  by  the  scientific  op- 
eration of  the  whole  Continent.  Then, 
they  point  out,  there  will  be  neither 
overwork  nor  unemployment;  the  work 
to  be  done  will  be  shared  by  all  those 
available  to  perform  it.  The  resulting 
high  standard  of  living  available  for 
every  citizen  will  be  such  as  to  exceed 
individual  capacity  to  consume  — 
abundance! 


History  Doesn't  Repeat 

RISING  PRODUCTION 
FINDS  NO  MARKET 

AGRICULTURE  in  Canada  finds 
f\  World  War,  Part  II,  quite  differ- 
ent as  compared  to  World  War,  Part 
I.  During  the  twenty-five  year  inter- 
mission, technology  has  changed  the 
picture.  Ability  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction does  not  seem,  this  time,  to 
be  a  determining  factor  in  the  ultimate 
tides  of  the  European  war.  Not  only  has 
technology  helped  make  present  ca- 
pacities sufficient  to  meet  all  demands, 
but  in  most  cases,  "surpluses"  glut  the 
market.  Farmers  in  Canada,  are  ap- 
parently still  thinking  back  to  World 
War,  Part  I,  however,  and  are  racing 
to  increase  acreage.  "Surpluses,"  not 
threat  of  famine,  hang  over  the  land. 

Wheat:  Despite  a  carryover  of  250,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  for  lack  of 
markets,  Canadian  farmers  are  sowing 
six  percent  more  acreage  this  year — 
reaching  an  all-time  record  of  28,246,- 

000  acres. 

Pork:  Despite  Canada's  contract 
with  Britain  to  supply  5,600,000  pounds 
of  pork  products  weekly,  68,716,046 
pounds  were   in   cold   storage  on   May 

1  (nearly  double   last  year's   holdings). 
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The  assured  outlet  only  increased  pig- 
raising  activity. 

Beef:  22,738, 124  pounds  were  in  cold 
storage  on  May  I,  more  than  double 
last  year's  holdings,  bringing  total  stor- 
age of  meat  up  to  96,844,433  pounds 
(43,100,000  pounds  above  the  quantity 
held  on  the  same  date  last  year). 

Eggs:  Frozen  eggs  were  up  48.6% 
over  a  year  ago;  shell  eggs  up  46.2%. 

Butter:  10,500,000  pounds  were  in 
storage  awaiting  Improbable  export. 

Tobacco:  Failure  to  export  most  of 
Canada's  record  tobacco  crop  to 
Great  Britain  means  a  surplus  of  30,- 
000,000  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
at  the  end  of  the  crop  year.  The 
Flue-Cure  Marketing  Association  of 
Ontario  has  recommended  a  33%  cut 
in  acreage  for  this  year's  crop. 

Vegetables:  Growers  are  planting 
more  tomatoes  than  ever  before  and, 
due  to  the  probable  tobacco  curtail- 
ment, it  is  virtually  certain  that  thou- 
sands of  additional  acres  will  be  sown 
to  vegetables  this  spring. 

Canadian  Connmentary 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
domestic  problems  because  of  the 
war,"  said  an  OTTAWA  JOUR- 
NAL editorial  last  month, "and  may 
well  become  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  handle  .  .  .  Since  the  gov- 
ernment is  apparently  not  pre- 
pared to  say  an  emphatic  'stop' 
to  certain  branches  of  agriculture 
it  should  prepare  and  plan  now  to 
take  care  of  surpluses  in  such  a 
way  that  our  whole  internal  econ- 
omy and  price  structure,  as  far  as 
farm  and  food  products  are  con- 
cerned, does  not  go  'haywire'  next 
Fall." 

Significance 

So,  the  way  of  the  onions  (col.  2) 
will  go  more  food  this  year  as  abund- 
ance continues  to  break  out  of  bounds. 
And  again  the  difference  between  this 
Continent  and  Europe  Is  made  clear 
to  millions:  Our  problem  is  one  of 
abundance;  Europe's  is  one  of  scarcity. 
But  ours  would  be  no  problem  if  we 
but  had  the  fortitude  to  install  a  Tech- 
nate.  In  the  Technate,  we  can  dis- 
tribute, not  destroy,  our  food,  for  there 
will  be  no  "price  structure"  to  go 
"haywire."  There  will  be  no  need  for 
artificial  scarcity! 
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Douglas  Kermode,  11950-2. 

These  Technocrats  found  this  15-foot  high  pile  of  dunnped  onions  in  B.  C. 


II 


Removed  ^'Surplus 

FARMERS  GROW  MORE; 
BUT  IT  CANT  BE  SOLD 

IN  British  Columbia,  during  the  month 
of  April,  5,913  tons  of  onions  disap- 
peared from  cold  storage.  This  was 
strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  British  Columbia  consumes  and 
ships  accounts  for  only  8,000  tons  dur- 
ing a  whole  year.  But  Technocrats  in 
the  Vernon  and  Kelowna  districts  soon 
solved  the  mystery.  They  found  it  was 
no  mystery  at  all,  but  a  typical  Price 
System  trick:  cold  storage  holdings  had 
increased  seven-fold  during  the  eleven 
months  to  9,14!  tons,  so  the  unsalable 
"surplus"  was  taken  out  and  dumped — 
before  prices  flopped.  Four  Techno- 
crats are  shown,  above,  standing  on  a 
15-foot  pile  near  Vernon. 

Found  also  was  the  reason  for  the 
surplus.  The  average  yield  of  onions 
in  British  Columbia  has  been  10  tons 
of  onions  per  acre,  but  due  to  im- 
proved farming  methods  (more  tech- 
nology, again)  and  Ideal  weather  con- 
ditions the  1939  yield  was  3,000  tons 
over  the  average  yearly  crop,  resulting 
in  a  total  crop  of  13,000  tons.  With 
consumption  equaling  8,000  tons,  this 
left  one  year's  "surplus"  of  5,000  tons 
which  could  not  be  distributed  by  Price 
System  methods.  Poor  news  was  this 
to  farmers  (after  working  hard  to  pro- 
duce   more    food),    but    an    additional 


blow  to  them  was  the  news  that  they 
were  charged  for  the  hauling  of  their 
stored  crops  to  the  dumps.  They  al- 
ready had  paid  for  transportation  from 
their  fields  to   storage. 

Such  is  the  way  of  the  Price  System. 

Trend  of  Education 

UNIVERSITIES  BAR 
THEIR  DOORS 

LATCHING  their  doors  with  a  dollar 
sign,  universities  and  colleges  of 
Canada  are  being  forced  by  the  de- 
caying Price  System  to  more  and  more 
restrict  their  facilities  to  the  youth 
of  families  who  have  a  sufficiency  of 
debt  certificates.  This  conclusion  was 
the  result  of  a  survey  last  month  by 
the  Education  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  University  and 
College  Revenues. 

The  general  trend  of  income  sources 
from  1921  to  1939,  it  was  revealed, 
shows  more  and  more  operating  funds 
coming  from  fees  levied  on  the  stu- 
dents, less  and  less  from  government 
grants,  endowments,  and  investments. 
With  rising  government  debts,  declin- 
ing interest  rates,  and  shrinking  fields 
of  investment,  this  was  inevitable.  Stu- 
dents' fees  provided  32.7  percent  of 
university  revenues  In  1939,  compared 
with  20.1  percent  In  1921.  Income 
from  this  source  rose  from  $1,820,000 
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m   1921  to  $4,970,000  In   1939. 
Reports  the  Bureau: 

"This  Is  a  trend  which,  unac- 
companied by  any  substantial  in- 
crease In  funds  available  for  stu- 
dents aid,  tends  to  make  financial 
means,  rather  than  Intellectual 
ability,  the  basic  qualification  for 
a  university  education  In  Canada." 

Since  only  three  percent  of  Can- 
ada's youth  get  a  university  education 
Technocrats  concluded  that  this  state 
had  already  been  reached  in  Canada. 
For  Technocracy's  remedial  proposal 
for  this  poor  education,  see  "Prepar- 
ing Tomorrow's  Youth"  in  The  TECH- 
NOCRAT, April    1939   Issue. 

Petroleum  Refining 

PRODUCTION  OUTSTRIPS 
LABOR  NEEDS 

r  OLLOWING  a  trend  parallel  to  the 
I  technological  Improvements  In  the 
petroleum  Industry  in  the  United  States 
(TECHNOCRAT,  January,  1940),  the 
Canadian  petroleum  refineries  have  ex- 
perienced a  huge  rise  In  production 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
great  demand  for  human  labor. 

From  1926  to  1938,  production  of 
gasoline  from  Canadian  refineries  rose 
from  222,146,704  Imperial  gallons  to 
654,029,125  Imperial  gallons  —  an  in- 
crease of  190  percent,  according  to 
figures  Issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Employment,  however, 
rose  from  3,698  to  4,586  persons  in  this 
period — an  Increase  of  only  29%. 

With    production    per  worker   nearly 

Employment  doesn't  follow  production. 
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PETROLEUM   REFINING 
CANADA   1926-1938 


doubling  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
Canadian  petroleum  refining  was  simp- 
ly following  the  trend  of  all  technofac- 


turlng  on  this  Continent  —  Improved 
technology  producing  more  goods  with 
less  human  labor. 


Significant  Shorts 


1926  COMPARING   PERCENT  RISE  IN        '938 

PR.O0UCTION  &  EMPLOYMENT 


PEASANTS:       Half    of    our    farm    popula- 
tion   receives    only    a    tenth    of   the   farm    in- 


THE  "AMERICAN  WAY":  100  companies 
produce  one-third  (by  value)  of  the  prod- 
ucts turned  out  by  all  U.  S.  manufacturing 
plants,  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  manpower 
engaged  in  manufacturing  is  employed  by 
100  companies,  according  to  the  National 
Resources  Commit+eel 

POWER:  Production  of  electricity  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1940  has  been  running  ten 
percent  above  last  year.  With  every  new 
high  in  energy  conversion,  more  and  more 
men  are  relieved  of  toil — and  of  their  pur- 
chasing  power. 

DEFINITION:      It  is  said   that  a  criminal 

is    a    human    being    with    predatory  instincts 

but    without     sufficient    capital     to  start    a 
corporation. 

MURDER:  The  Automotive  Safety  Foun- 
dation reports  that  traffic  fatalities  during 
March  were  I  I  percent  above  that  month 
last  year. 

TAXES:  Of  all  the  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal taxes  collected  in  the  U.  S.  in  1932, 
federal  taxes  represented  22  percent.  In 
1938,  the  federal  government  collected  43 
percent! 

LOTS  OF  INTEREST:  During  Ihe  fiscal 
year  1938  (7/1/37  through  6/30/38),  the 
281  municipalities  in  California  paid  out 
$51,281,631  for  interest  on  debt  and  for  re- 
demption of  debt.  During  the  same  period 
the  281  municipalities  paid  out  $41,873,- 
235  for  education,  recreation,  charities  and 
corrections,  sanitation  and  promotion  of 
cleanliness,  and  conservation  of  health — 9'/2 
million  dollars  less  than  for  debt  and  in- 
terest  payments! 

RURAL  CORPORATIONS:  In  California, 
less  than  3,000  farms,  or  less  than  2  per- 
cent, produce  almost  a  third  (by  value)  of 
all    California    agricultural    products. 

SOME  YOKE:  The  $1,100,000,000  annual 
interest  on  the  federal  debt  exceeds  the 
total  federal  expenditures  during  the  60 
years  in  which  the  first  I  I  Presidents  were 
in  office!  They  were:  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Jack- 
son, Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Polk — 
serving    15   terms   and   conducting   two   wars. 


LIBERTY  &  FREEDOM:  According  to  an 
official  survey  in  1937,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  in  the  U.  S.  who  are 
65  or  over  are  dependent  on  others  for  their 
support!  Far  more  fruitful  will  be  the 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  in  the  Technate! 

HIGH  COST  OF  BUILDING:  For  haul- 
ing 40  million  tons  of  gravel  and  sand 
during  1936,  U.  S.  Class  I  steam  railroads 
received  revenue  equal  to  57  percent  of 
the  value  of  these  products  at  destination! 
During  that  year  the  railroads  received 
more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  plaster 
and  dry  kalsomine  that  they  hauled,  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  the 
cement,   brick  and   lime  that  they  carried! 

FREE  ENTERPRISE:  One  single  company 
in  the  U.  S.  produces  all  the  aluminum  that 
is  consumed  and  exported..  This  100  per- 
cent monopoly  has  made  the  company  an 
average  net  profit  of  l5'/2  million  dollars 
a  year,  during  the  past  sixteen  years! 

LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY:  According  to 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
one-third  of  the  children  of  high  school 
age  are  not  in  school,  and  85  percent 
of  adults  have  not  had  a  high  school  edu- 
cation! 

WHY  CREDIT?:  Informed  sources  calcu- 
late that  the  Allies  have  resources  (cash, 
gold,  and  marketable  securities)  in  the 
U.  S.  amounting  to  9'/2  billion  dollars,  af- 
ter spending  more  than  a  billion.  This  is 
about  15  percent  more  than  they  had  here 
at  the  start  of  the  war.  Why  the  row  over 
the  Johnson  Act?  , 

DEMOCRACY:  Poll  taxes  ranging  from 
$1  to  $2  in  eight  states  are  said  to  dis- 
franchise more  than  two-thirds  of  the  po- 
tential voting  population.  Many  members 
of  Congress  were  elected  by  very  small 
percentages  of  the  adult  population — as  low 
as  4%,  7.7%  and  9.7%. 

WAR  BOOM-ERANG:  California  orange 
exports  during  May  were  83  percent  below 
May  last  year,  and  90  percent  below  the 
average  May  exports  during  the  past  5 
years! 

VITAL  STATISTICS:  The  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  announces  the  availa- 
bility, for  a  dime,  of  Smithsonian  Institution 
Publication  No.  3551:  "List  of  fishes  taken 
on   Presidential  cruise  of    1938!" 
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states  can  and  often  does  block  efforts 
to  promote  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  whole  nation  by  favoring  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  business  groups  with- 
in its  own  borders.  What  was  once 
thought  of  as  one  great  and  glorious 
country,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  group  of 
forty-eight  sovereignties  each  with  Its 
own  legal  barriers  keeping  out,  by 
means  of  high  license  and  Inspection 
fees,  the  products  of  other  states.  Any 
attempts  at  large-scale,  effective  con- 
servation work  or  great  hydro-electric 
installations  are  partially,  often  com- 
pletely, blocked  by  business  interests 
within  one  or  several  states. 


HUS,  while  the  Consti- 
tution has  nurtured  and 
protected  the  world's 
greatest  business.  In- 
dustrial, and  financial 
structure  (accompanied 
by  a  quite  accidental 
rise  In  the  General 
Welfare)  the  same  Constitution  has 
promoted  the  rape  of  a  Continent. 
Coal  beds  and  oil  pools,  laid  down 
within  the  earth's  crust  millions  of  years 
before  the  Constitution  was  conceived, 
may  legally  be  exploited  and  the  prod- 
ucts sold  to  rival  navies  and  air  forces. 
An  oil  pool  held  by  our  Navy  as  a  re- 
serve may  be  (and  some  are  being) 
drained  by  any  private  corporation 
that  owns  a  piece  of  land  over  the 
edge  of  the  pool.  Such  practices  are 
constitutional  but  they  are  definitely 
against  the  General  Welfare. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
whole  situation  Is  that  the  American 
standard  of  living  Is  no  longer  rising; 
In  fact  It  Is  falling  (See  Editorial,  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  April  6,  1940). 
The  surprising  fact  Is  that  it  has  been 
falling  not  Just  during  the  past  ten 
depression  years  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Virgil  Jordon  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  (The  TECH- 
NOCRAT, December  1938),  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  is  now  lower 
than  It  was  in  1908.  it  Is  fair,  then,  to 
say  that  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
given  credit  for  the  rise  In  General 
Welfare  It  must  also  be  given  the 
blame  for  Its  fall.  This  viewpoint  is 
responsible  for  the  cry  of  recent  years 
for  government  to  "do  something 
about  It."  In  fact,  when  the  "new 
deal"  came  out  in  1932  with  Its  plea 
for  "the  forgotten  man,"  there  were 
so    many    millions    of    Americans    who 


(Continued  fronn  Page  5) 
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qualified  themselves  for  that  title  that 
the  "new  deal"  was  swept  into  power 
by  a   landslide. 

And  what  did  the  "New  Deal"  do? 
After  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  properly  "packed,"  some  legisla- 
tion was  sneaked  through  which  looked 
somewhat  "humanitarian."  The  AAA 
paid  farmers  to  curtail  crops;  the 
FSCC  bought  up  surpluses  to  keep  up 
prices.  Some  of  these  surpluses  have 
been  given  free  to  relief  clients,  but 
the  government  has  had  to  give  the 
grocers  a  profit  on  these  surpluses. 
The  WPA  has  distributed  millions  of 
pay  checks;  etc,  etc.  And  still  the 
standard  of  living  falls.  The  joker  is 
that  these  "humanitarian"  efforts  were 
never  designed  primarily  to  "promote 
the  General  Welfare."  The  design,  in- 
tent, and  effect  of  all  these  measures 
has  been  to  bolster  a  faltering  business, 
industrial,  and  financial  structure  by 
providing  millions  of  low-grade  con- 
sumers for  industry's  goods. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  "New 
Deal"  is  about  all  that  can  be  done 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  so  far  interpreted.  The  fact 
that  that  great  document  cannot  pro- 
mote general  economic  welfare  except 
as  a  by-product  of  the  general  business 
and  financial  operations  is  no  fault  of 
the  Constitution.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  try  to  read  into  the 
Constitution  what  Is  not  there  and 
what  was  never  Intended  to  be  there. 

Professor  M.  King  Hubbert  of  Co- 
lumbia University  (TECHNOCRACY 
Magazine,  A-6,  March  1936)  sums  up 
the  matter  this  way: 

"One  is,  therefore,  obliged  to 
conclude  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  there  to  be 
maintained  a  high  standard  of 
public  health.     It  is  unconstitution- 


IN  FORTHCOMING  ISSUES  will  ap- 
pear more  on  the  Constitution,  telling 
how  the  other  objectives  in  the  Pre- 
amble will  be  carried  out  in  the  Tech- 
nate   more  fully  than   now. 


al  to  do  those  things  necessary  to 
conserve  our  non-replaceable  na- 
tional resources;  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  give  every  man  a  job,  an 
adequate  house,  and  sufficient 
food  and  clothing;  it  Is  unconsti- 
tutional to  give  every  child  an  op- 
portunity for  a  higher  educational 
training  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
herent ability;  In  short,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  do 
any  of  those  things  necessary  to 
operate  a  social  mechanism  involv- 
ing one  and  a  half  billion  horse- 
power of  prime  movers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  In  even  a  mo- 
dicum of  economic  security  to  the 
citizens  thereof." 


E  might  as  well  face 
frankly  the  fact  that 
our  present  welfare  un- 
der the  American  Price 
System  is  tied  to  the 
fluctuating  course  of 
our  business,  industrial, 
and  financial  opera- 
tions. Also  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
these  operations  are  now  turning  in  di- 
rections that  are  definitely  away  from 
the  interests  of  the  general  welfare.  In- 
dustry, for  Instance,  in  order  to  sur- 
vive, must  Increase  mechanization.  But 
Increased  mechanization  Increases  un- 
employment and  relief,  while  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  steadily  declines. 
Business  must  keep  goods  and  services 
scarce,  therefore  surpluses  are  stored, 
destroyed,  or  exported  at  a  loss 
(though  the  general  welfare  would 
surely  be  promoted  by  an  abundant 
distribution  of  all  things).  Finance 
must  keep  debt  on  the  rise  In  order  to 
keep  financial  Institutions  in  health. 
But  when  government  must  (as  It  now 
has  done)  take  over  the  function  of 
creating  debt,  the  burden  of  taxes  for 
payment  even  of  interest  charges  de- 
presses the  general  welfare.  The  con- 
clusion Is  therefore  inescapable  that  we 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  our  busi- 
ness operations  to  provide  any  by- 
product known  as  the  General  Welfare. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  23) 
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Ctje  General  WtUatt 

(Continued    fronn     Page    21) 

This  continuing  fall  in  the  American 
standard  of  living  is,  in  turn,  reacting 
upon  business  and  industry.  While 
business  has  been  kept  from  bankrupt- 
cy by  federal  spending  for  relief  (pur- 
chasing power),  the  burden  of  taxation 
has  become  heavy  and  will  become 
much  more  so.  While  industry  has 
profited  by  increasing  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, the  resultant  unemployment 
has  reduced  industry's  potential  custo- 
mers and  this  trend  also  will  increase. 
While  government  borrowing  (for  re- 
lief) does  use  much  idle  money,  the 
borrowing  is  done  at  such  low  interest 
rates  that  our  whole  financial  structure 
is  threatened.  In  other  words  the 
whole  house  of  cards  which  is  our  bus- 
iness, industrial,  and  financial  system 
will  topple  because  of  the  very  efforts 
used  to  preserve  it.  When  this  Price 
System  demise  occurs  the  whole  poli- 
tical structure,  because  of  its  demon 
strated  inability  to  manage  our  tech- 
nological social  economy,  will  go  ou!" 
with  it. 

But  the  business  system  built  up  un- 
der the  Constitution  is  not  the  Consti- 
tution. The  six  objectives  listed  in 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  still  great  objectives. 
These  objectives  now  await  the  instal- 
lation of  a  new  technique  of  social  op- 
erations— a  new  method  whereby  full 
use  may  be  made  of  our  vast  power 
and  technology  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance  for  every 
citizen.  Such  a  method  has  been  de 
signed  upon  the  following  basic  postu 
late  of  Technocracy: 

"The  welfare  of  the  human  be- 
ings involved  is  of  ultimate  and 
paramount  importance." 

Only  when  Technocracy's  design  for 
a  technological  administration  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  has  been  in- 
stalled will  we  be  able  to  say  that  our 
government  has: 

— formed  a  more  perfect  union; 

— established  justice; 

— insured  domestic  tranquillity; 

— provided  for  the  common  de- 
fense; 

— secured  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity;     and 

— promoted  the  general  welfare! 

—A.  H.  SWAN  (I  1834-17) 
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"TWILIGHT  OF  INSURANCE" 

7142-1 
Technocracy    Inc. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Enjoyed  the    May  Issue.     The  article  on    In- 
surance  Is   something   we've   been    looking   for. 
MARJORIE  MacLACHLAN 
Secretary 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
I  am  a  reader  of  your  Intensely  Inteirestin] 
publication.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  the 
free  report,  if  possible,  on  the  "26  Larg?s' 
Insurance  Companies,"  briefly  reported  in 
the  April  issue.  (More  fully  In  the  Ma/ 
issue. — Ed.)  May  I  have  the  courtesy  on 
your  part,   of  advising    me  where? 

This     fraudulently    constructed     "insurance" 
machine  is  fast  crumbling;  surprised  It  has  not 
occurred   years   ago — but,   it  is  on   the   way. 
ALF.  C.  LeBARON 
LeBaron  Actuarial  Service 

ED. — For  1104  pages  of  concentrated  sta- 
tistics and  testimony  on  the  insurance  com- 
panies, write  for  parts  10  and  lO-A  of  1h3 
"Hearings  Before  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee."  Address:  Superin- 
tendent   of     Documents,     Washington,     D.     C. 

A  BUSHEL  APIECE 

Seattle,   Wash. 

In  your  April  issue,  under  Significant  Shorts, 

did  you  mean    135,000,00  bushels  of  wheal-  o' 

135.000,000    in    order    to    be    one    bushel    for 

each     individual? 

C.  J.  CARLSON 
ED. — A  typographical   error   resulted    in   ihe 
five    zeros;    there    should     have    been    six    as 
eagle-eyed    reader    Carlson    points    out. 

SCHEDULE 

II I4I-I 

Technocracy   Inc. 

Ogden,    Utah 

Excuse    It    If    I    appear    unduly    excited    but 

we   cannot  get  along  without  the  Technocrat, 

and    I    don't  know  just  when   It  comes  off  thj 

Dress. 

J.  Q.  MacDONALD 
Treasurer 
ED. — Current  schedule,  getting  the  la!esl 
news  of  the  month,  brings  each  Issue  out  in 
mid-month.  The  schedule  Is  to  be  revised, 
however,  to  get  each  issue  Into  your  hand: 
the   first  week   of  each   month. 

CURRENT  COMMENT 

10652-1 
Technocracy   Inc. 
Saskatoon,  Sas'<. 
The    demand    for   your   magazine    has   grown 
so    in    the    past   few    months   that   It   is    almosi 
Impossible  to  estimate  the  demand  from   ons 
monih    to    another,    so    please    excuse    our   fre- 
quent  changes    in    order.   .   .    . 

Having  a  large  quantity  seems  to  pus'- 
sales. 

VERA  SMITH 
Publications   Committee 


7943-1 

Technocracy  Inc. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  In  the  NEWSCOPE; 

this   feature   certainly   hits   home. 

CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 
Director 
ED.— Better  still,  is  the  NEWSCOPE  to  be. 
Watch   for  announcement. 

I0I48-I 
Technocracy   Inc. 
Minot,  North  Dakota 
On    behalf   of   the    Section    Board    of   Gov- 
ernors  of    I0I48-I    it  Is   our   pleasure  to   con- 
gratulate   I  1833-1  1834   on    the    functional    ca- 
pacity that   has   inspired  them   to   publish   the 
most   functional,    instructive    and    best    maga- 
zine on  the    North  American  Continent. 

While  we  still  stumble  somewhat  we  are 
making  your  language  our  language  dead  cen- 
ter  down   the    line. 

R.  A.   KING 
Chief-of-Staff 

12249-2 
Technocracy  Inc. 
Port  Moody,  B.  C. 
Accept  our   congratulations  on    your  excel- 
lent   magazine,     it    being    consistently    better 
each    month    and    tops    In    real    news    for   tha 
Investigating    public,    as   testified    by   sales    in 
our    district    having     more    than    tripled    with 
an   Increasingly  larger  demand   for  each  ssue. 
WM.   PETRIE 
Governor  of  Publications 

II45I-I 

Technocracy  Inc. 

Calgary,  Alberta 

We    find    this    magazine    very    easy    to    d's- 

pose    of — in    fact,    impossible    to    keep    in    tha 

racks. 

M.  A.  REED 
Governor  of   Publications 


FRONT  COVER 

This  dramatic  portrait  of  smooth 
power  is  of  a  lOOO-h.p.  Wright  Cy- 
clone in  the  nose  of  a  Douglas  8A-P3 
attack  ship  built  for  the  Peruvian 
government.  It  is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  the  scientific  genius  of  man  in 
powering  his  machine-made  wings. 
(Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  photo.) 

PHOTODOCUMENTATION 

The  Editors  report  that  contributions 
to  the  Photodocumentation  Project 
(see  May  Issue)  are  coming  in  and 
they  ask  all  sleuth-eyed  photograph- 
ers   to    keep    their    cameras    clicking. 
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TECHNOCRACY  and  WAR 


•  Technocracy  urges  the  strongest  possible  defense 
of  the  North  American  Continent  against  any  pos- 
sible invasion. 

•  Technocrats,  being  loyal  citizens,  give  their  full  aid 
and  cooperation  as  their  patriotic  duty  in  uncovering 
and  combatting  all  "Fifth  Column"  activity  of  any 
kind  whatsoever. 

•  Technocracy  declares  that  America  has  no  war 
off  this  Continent.  America's  war  is  here  and  now 
in  this  country  and  oin  this  Continent — a  patriotic 
war  against  the  peace  of  this  Price  System,  against 
its  poverty  and  its  malnutrition,  its  crime,  its  sudden 
death,  and  its  disease.  It  is  a  war  of  plenty  versus 
poverty,  of  technology  versus  toil,  the  war  of  to- 
morrow against  yesterday,  of  science  versus  chaos. 
It  is  America's  only  war. 
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AMERICA'S  DESTINY 


AMERICANS  are  talking  of  a  lot  of  things  these 
days.      Many    of    them    think    of    nothing    but 
Europe's  destiny.      Many  think  of  nothing   but 
their  everyday  job.     Too  many  of  them  are  failing  to 
think  of  America's  destiny,  or  they  take  it  for  granted. 
That     is     because     so     few     Americans     know     their 
America. 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  is  a  portrait  of  the 
most  important,  yet  little  understood,  history  of  Amer- 
ica. It  portrays  the  greatest  revolution  of  all  times: 
the  replacement  of  human  work  by  technology,  per- 
mitting production  to  rise  while  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment decrease.  The  curves  in  this  schematic  graph 
are  backed  up  by  actual  statistics.  They  are  the  fac- 
tors determining  American  history;  they  are  creating 
America's  destiny. 

All  Americans  must  come  to  know  this  technological 
history  of  America.  It  forms  the  cross-roads  of  his 
tory.     Current  events  are  shaped  by  It. 

The  present  burden  of  unemployment  and  relief — ■ 
with  its  daily  effects  on  everyone — is  a  direct  result 
of  advancing  technology  and  a  still-rising  population. 
Through  the  introduction  of  technology  to  do  our  work, 
industrial  employment,  on  the  average,  reached  a  peak 
in  1919,  over  20  years  ago,  and  has  never  regained 
that  total  In  spite  of  Increased  production.  The  bur- 
den is  getting  heavier  and  the  already-saturated  serv- 
ice occupations  can  no  longer  supply  needed  jobs. 

The  decline  in  the  man-hours  of  employment  required 
in  production  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  lowering 
of  total  and  per  capita  Income.  For,  In  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, mass  purchasing  power  Is  related  to  man-hours 
of  work.  The  federal  government  is  today  frantically 
trying  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  private  incomes  by 
its  wholesale  dumping  of  purchasing  power  into  the 
lap  of  the  public  through  the  wholesale  creation  of 
debt,  be  it  through  patriotic  defensive  armament  bu'ld- 
ing  or  through  direct  dole. 

The  present  plight  of  industry,  hard-pressed  for 
peace-time  expansion,  is  a  direct  result  of  our  tech- 
nological history.  Technology  has  outrun  purchasing 
power — and  our  whole  economic  system.  America's 
historical  expansion  is  leveling  off. 

Without  expansion,  holders  of  money  are  finding 
few  profitable  investments — except  for  more  mechani- 
zation, which  displaces  more  men,  further  lowers  pur- 


chasing power,  causes  more  public  debt  and  taxes, 
further  prevents  expansion,  piles  up  more  Idle  money, 
and  lowers  interest  rates. 

Then  there  is  another  current  headache,  both  for 
industry  and  for  agriculture.  That  is  unsold  surpluses. 
Technology  has  made  It  possible  to  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  food — more  than  we  can  eat — but  the  Price 
System  prevents  its  distribution.  And  exports  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on  to  reduce  our  "surpluses."  For- 
eign nations  have  increased  production  all  along  the 
line  and  don't  need  our  goods  and  crops  as  they 
used  to. 

This,  then,  briefly  Is  our  basic  history  and  present 
condition.     From  this  will  come  America's  future. 

Technology  has  shaped  America's  history;  it  will 
shape  her  destiny. 

It  Is  time  we  quit  looking  across  the  seas  for  Ameri- 
ca's future.  If  we  don't  stop  this  policy — It's  chaos  at 
home.  We  must  turn  our  united  attention  to  ourselves, 
upon  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  has  not  only  been  outstanding  in  its 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  our  technological  history,  but 
Technocracy  stands  alone  with  its  synthesis,  our  tech- 
nological future — America's  destiny. 

America  must  continue  to  increase  its  use  of  power 
and  machinery,  with  utmost  speed,  so  that  more  human 
toil  can  be  eliminated  and  actual  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  can  be  further  assured. 

Because  the  Price  System  Is  a  device  of  man  for 
the  limited  distribution  of  a  scarcity  and  cannot  dis- 
tribute abundance,  America  must  adopt  a  technologi- 
cal administration  for  its  imminent  abundance. 

When  this  is  done,  America  will  have  a  Technate, 
and  Americans  will  enjoy: 

— The  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world;  18  to 
20  times  America's  present  average. 

— Elimination  of  most  of  crime  and  insanity. 

— Highest  standard  of  public  health  for  every  per- 
son. 

— Highest  education  for  all  our  youth. 

— Early  retirement,  at  45,  with  full  income. 

— Greatest  freedom,  choice,  and  selectivity  of  any 
people  anywhere,  with   ample   leisure. 

— And  more  advantages,  too  many  to  list  here. 

This   Is   America's  destiny. 
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NEWS— OBSCURED.  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Retail  Sales 

NO  PROSPERITY 
FOR  CONSUMERS 

ON  the  basis  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign war  orders,  and  prospects  of 
more  to  come,  numerous  industries  are 
experiencing  "prosperity."  But  no 
longer  does  "prosperity"  in  industry 
mean  prosperity  for  the  population  as 
a  whole,  as  reflected  in  its  consumption 
of  goods. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
reported   in  mid-June: 

"Retail  sales  data  for  May  con- 
firm indications  that  the  gains 
shown  in  the  production  indexes 
represent  only  increased  activity 
in  the  heavy  industries  and  not 
a  broad  upturn  in  business  dur- 
ing that  month.  The  chief  de- 
cline in  the  retail  field  occurred  In 
department-store   trade." 

Price  System  Defense 

FARCE  OF  U.  S. 
DEFENSE  LEADERSHIP 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  govern- 
ment leaders  have  called  upon 
every  segment  of  the  U.  S.  population 
to  unite  for  national  defense,  proclaim- 
ing that  all  must  share  in  the  sacrifices 
as  well  as  the  gains.  On  this  proposi- 
tion Americans  have  rallied,  but  only 
to  find  that  our  national  leaders  are  in- 
dulging in  typical  Price  System  hypo- 
crisy and  incompetence. 

On  the  one  hand.   Business  Is  to  be 


permitted  to  profit  in  the  gigantic 
construction  of  national  defense  be- 
cause profits  are  the  wages  of  capital 
risk,  and  risks  are  involved  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  production  capacity. 
On  the  other  hand,  labor  is  supposed 
to  find  greater  employment  and  fatter 
pay  envelopes. 

But  late  last  month  Congress  decid- 
ed that  Business  would  be  allowed  to 
have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  It  made 
available  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
money  —  taxed  or  borrowed — to  be 
risked  in  the  job  of  factory  construc- 
tion. The  RFC  would  take  the  risks 
with  the  sucker-public's  money,  and 
Business,  not  using  its  own  billions  of 
idle  capital,  would  get  the  wages  of 
the  risk  on  our  money — profits. 

And  late  last  month  It  was  an- 
nounced in  Washington  that  half  a 
million  workers  will  soon  be  employed 
on  national  defense  projects  which  will 
cost  about  $250,000,000.  The  Army 
and  Navy  will  designate  the  projects, 
which  will  include  Army  posts  and  can- 
tonments. Navy  yards,  airports  and 
landing  fields,  rifle  ranges  and  training 
camps,  harbor  works,  etc.  But  the 
500,000  Americans  who  are  to  partici- 
pate in  this  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense program  will  receive  WPA  sub- 
sistence wages! 

That  labor  gets  the  small  end  of 
"national  unity"  is,  however,  of  only 
secondary  importance  to  the  American 
people.  The  greatest  danger  to 
America  is  the  possibility  that  its  peo- 
ple and  its  leaders  will  not  realize,  until 
too  late,  that  national  defense  cannot 


be  adequate  within  the  framework  of 
America's  crumbling  Price  System  ot 
chiseling  "free  enterprise"  and  bun- 
gling political  management! 

Americans  may  be  cast  under  the 
heel  of  Mars  if  they  don't  soon  wake 
up  and  realize  that  only  genuine  na- 
tional unity  —  the  technological  or- 
chestration of  the  human  capacities, 
natural  resources,  and  physical  equip- 
ment of  this  area  (a  Technate) — can 
achieve  a  technological  defense  power- 
ful enough  to  stand  off  ANY  combina- 
tion of  foreign  powers.  And  such  a 
defense  will  not  mean  the  sacrifice  of 
"social  gains."  The  highest  standard 
of  living  for  EVERYONE  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  will  be  the  simultane- 
ous achievement. 

Radio  Broadcasting 

CBS  AND  NBC 
CONTROL  INDUSTRY 

THE  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission last  month  issued  a  sum- 
mary of  Its  1,300-page  report  of  its 
1939  investigation  into  chain  broad- 
casting, throwing  some  more  light  on 
our  system  of  "free  enterprise"  and 
democracy. 

Some  of  the  data: 
♦  Two-thirds  of  the  nation's  660  sta- 
tions are  operated  as  incidental  to 
other  businesses,  300  by  newspapers. 
"More  and  more  of  the  applications 
filed  with  the  commission  for  authority 
to  own  stations  show  the  applicants  to 
be  persons  of  other  large  business  in- 
terests, such  as  manufacturing,  banking, 
publishing,  natural  resources  develop- 
ment, public  utility,  etc." 
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♦  52  percent  of  the  total  business  of 
all  commercial  broadcast  stations  goes 
to  the  87  persons  who  own  more  than 
one  of  the  660  stations. 

♦  Of  the  660  stations,  more  than  halt 
were  on  major  networks  and  included 
almost  all  of  the  country's  high-pow- 
ered stations.  Apart  from  these,  NBC 
and  CBS  owned  or  controlled  23  sta- 
tions. 

♦  The  net  operating  income  of  the  23 
stations  (3.5%)  was  33  percent  of  the 
net  operating  income  of  all  the  660 
stations. 

♦  Nearly  half  of  the  $19,000,000  nel- 
operating  income  of  all  the  stations 
and  networks  went  to  NBC  and  CBS. 

♦  "The  profit  motive  has  operated  to 
restrict  the  distribution  of  network 
service."  220  communities  with  sta- 
tions are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
major  network  connections  because 
they  are  in  unprofitable  markets. 

♦  "Evidence  in  the  record  indicates 
that  from  a  social  viewpoint  the  pro- 
fits derived  from  network  operations 
have  not  been  sufficiently  utilized  for 
the  betterment  and  expansion  of  the 
industry." 

♦  "Since  the  outlet  stations  have  only 
general  advance  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  programs,  they  have  to 
come  to  accept  whatever  the  networks 
choose  to  forward  to  them." 

♦  Networks  utilize  about  48  percent 
of  the  broadcast  time  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  stations. 

♦  "NBC  has  the  power  to  determine 
the  economic  fate  of  many  of  its  out- 
lets by  arbitrarily  assigning  them  to 
the  prosperous  Red  network  or  to  the 
unprofitable   Blue   network." 

♦  NBC  is  owned  by  the  Radio  Corpo- 
ration of  America,  which  is  controlled 
by  three  persons! 

Thus  evidence  is  added  on  two  main 
points.  Ours  is  a  system  of  "free  en- 
terprise" only  In  theory;  "equality  of 
opportunity"  does  not  exist.  Also, 
in  our  "democracy"  wherein  social  de- 
cision is  based  upon  opinions,  a  hand- 
ful of  men  control  the  manufacturing 
of  those  opinions,  to  suit  their  minor- 
ity interests. 

From  every  angle,  we  Americans  are 
suckers  in  the  land  of  make-believe. 
We  cling  to  abstractions  that  don't 
exist  in  reality.  In  the  Technate  broad- 
casting will  be  real  public  service — no 
private  interests,  no  hooey,  no  propa- 
ganda. 
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FANTASTIC  ANTICS  OF 
U.  S.  PRICE  SYSTEM 

A  CASUAL  visitor  from  another 
planet  would  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  Homo  Sapiens  Amerlcanus 
must  be  completely  crazy.  This  hypo- 
thetical stranger  would  look  around 
and  scratch  his  head  in  amazement  at 
current  events  in  America. 

First,  he  might  note  with  approval 
American  "generosity"  to  suffering 
Europeans: 

♦  With  America's  warehouses  bulging 
with  food,  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
raising  $20,000,000  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  buy  some  of  this  food 
and  other  supplies  to  give  to  refugees 
abroad. 

♦  The  U.  S.  Congress  takes  steps  to 
appropriate  $50,000,000  of  the  Amer- 
ican public's  money  to  buy  U.  S.  food 
to  be  donated  to  selected  refugees 
abroad. 

Our  visitor  would  conclude  that 
Americans  are  Indeed  very  humanita- 
rian to  non-Americans — until  he  ob- 
served this: 

♦  Thousands  of  poverty-stricken  for- 
eigners have  been  and  are  being  se- 
vered from  relief  rolls  all  over  America. 

He  would  puzzle  over  this,  and  then 
on  observing  the  following,  he  would 
begin  to  doubt  his  own  power  of  rea- 
soning: 

♦  The  American  Government  last 
month  put  forth  a  proposal  to  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  they  get  together  in  a  gigantic, 
two-billlon-dollar  pool  to  buy  up  all  ex- 
portable food  and  supplies  so  as  to 
prevent  these  commodities  from  reach- 
ing Europeans — these  supplies  to  be 
destroyed  outright,  stored  indefinitely, 
and/or  dumped  at  a  loss  in  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

Our  perplexed  observer  would  now 
conclude  that  Homo  Sapiens  Amerl- 
canus should  truly  be  nicknamed 
"SAP."  But  then  he  might  reason  that 
perhaps  the  policy  toward  foreigners 
is  a  little  mixed  up,  but  that  the  pol- 
icy for  Americans  is  a  little  more  con- 
sistent: Maybe  Americans  don't  really 
need  the  food  they  have  piled  up  by 
the  millions  of  tons,  but  just  want  it 
kept   from    Europe   for   "strategic   rea- 


sons." This  isn't  so  bad,  he  might 
think — until  he  looked  more  deeply  in- 
to the  actual  conditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  visitor  would  observe 
the  following,  among  a  great  heap  of 
sad  facts,  that  would  surely  convince 
him  of  his  own  insanity,  or  of  that  of 
"Sap"  Amerlcanus: 


WPA  photo 

Thoiusands  of  sacks  of  rolled  oafs, 
bought  and  stored  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Surplus  Comnnodities  Corp. 

♦  The  persons  on  relief  In  California 
are  numerous  enough  to  hold  hands 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  one  end  of 
the  long  state  to  the  other — fourteen 
persons  out  of  every  100  in  the  pop- 
ulation. 

♦  Relief  authorities  in  California  state: 
"Under  the  July  budget,  the  SRA  Is 
going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  feed  its 
clients  and  must  abolish  distribution 
of  shoes  and  free  medical  care." 

♦  In  the  U.  S.,  8  million  families  (27 
percent)  "continually  face  starvation," 
according  to  the  government,  and  an- 
other I  I  million  American  families  (37 
percent)  are  "fighting  poverty." 

♦  Two-thirds  of  the  nation's  children 
are  in  families  whose  incomes  are  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  healthy  child- 
growth. 

♦  The  number  of  persons  on  relief  in 
America  is  greater  than  the  total  pop- 
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ula+ion  of  half  of  the  48  states  (1930 
census). 

♦  The  unemployed  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
(not  counting  their  families)  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  hold  hands  in  4  par- 
allel lines  across  the  U.  S.  from  Atlan- 
tic to  Pacific.  Their  number  is  great- 
er than  the  total  populations  of  Can- 
ada and  Alaska  combined.  (The  Presi- 
dent's official  National  Employment 
Week  in  May  failed  to  make  a  dent 
in  their  number.) 

♦  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corp.  announces  that,  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  its  food  stamp  plan  can  be 
extended  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
communities  that  are  applying  for  this 
means  of  getting  some  of  the  U.  S. 
"surpluses"  to  needy  U.  S.  persons. 

Our  hypothetical  visitor  from  anoth- 
er planet  would  now  sit  down  on  some- 
thing solid  to  ponder  the  strange  be- 
havior of  his  friend  Homo  Sapiens 
Americanus.  They  produce  great 
quantities  of  food  which  they  go  to 
great  expense  to  store  up,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  them 
don't  get  enough  to  eat.  Then,  in 
spite  of  going  to  more  expense  to  send 
large  amounts  of  their  "surplus"  to  hlo- 
mo  Sapiens  Europeanus,  they  seriously 
propose  to  remove  from  availability  all 
the  "surpluses"  in  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere so  that  the  needy  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  can't  make  use  of  them. 

Our  friend  might  now  agree  that  the 
whole  thing  is,  after  a  fashion,  crudely 
consistent,  if  he  could  bring  his 
amazed  self  to  the  realization  that 
"Sap"  Americanus  is  simply  trying  to 
maintain  an  outmoded  economic  sys- 
tem— the  Price  System — which  requires 
a  condition  of  scarcity  that  now  has  to 
be  created  artificially. 

Our  visitor's  hope  for  the  future  of 
Americanus  would  be  restored,  how- 
ever, if  he  next  investigated  the  pro- 
posals and  progress  of  Americanus 
Technocratus,  who  offers  a  scientific 
means  of  distributing  the  abundance 
which  Americanus  has  now  learned  to 
produce. 

A  5000-ton  press  which  can  stamp  as 
many  as  50,000  parts  of  varying  sires 
daily,  being  able  to  form,  flange,  and 
sheer  in  one  operation.  Re-designing 
of  wing  ribs  for  production  by  this  ma- 
chine has  eliminated  55  percent  of  the 
parts  required  for  the  original  de- 
sign, and  hundreds  of  rivets  per  set 
of  wings.  A  similar  2000-ton  press  is 
said  to  eliminate  300  men!  (Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.   photo) 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Technological  Defense 

NEW  DEVICES  PRECLUDE 
MASS  RE-EMPLOYMENT 

ThlE  Increasing  Installation  of  ever- 
faster  automatic  equipment  in  the 
aircraft  industry  will  bring  about  great- 
ly increased  production  of  planes,  but 
without  the  mass  re-employment  that 
has  been  hoped  for. 

The  rising  cry  of  our  national  lead- 
ers for  "billions  for  defense"  is  not 
only  to  cover  up  their  demonstrated 
failure  to  provide  national  defense  in 
a  battling  world,  but  it  is  a  solemn  last- 
ditch  stand  against  the  relentless  disin- 


tegration of  the  Price  System.  How- 
ever, their  hope  that  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  airplanes  and  other  defense 
equipment  will  be  accompanied  b/ 
mass  re-employment  cannot  be  ful- 
filled.    Machines  will  just  turn  faster. 

Mechanization  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  1937  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry bought  only  2  percent  of  the 
machine  tools  that  were  produced;  in 
1938  it  took  10  percent;  last  year,  20 
percent.  Now  the  industry  is  taking 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  a 
greatly  expanded  output  of  machine 
tools. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  highlights  In 
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the  recent  advances  in  plane  produc- 
tion methods: 

♦  Soon  to  be  placed  in  operation  is 
a  new  machine  that  will  form  complete 
sets  of  wing  ribs  automatically.  Be- 
cause the  ribs  vary  in  size  according  to 
position  in  the  wing,  the  automatic 
forming  of  these  parts  had  been  looked 
upon  as  an  impossibility. 

♦  A  new,  high-speed  milling  machine, 
powered  by  a  high-frequency  electric 
motor,  drives  cutters  at  speeds  up  to 
10,000  revolutions  per  minute  com- 
pared to  2,500  revolutions  per  minute 
on  conventional  metal-working  mills. 
This  machine  has  cut  milling  time  on 
one  piece  from  30  hours  to  115  min- 
utes; it  increases  output  3 1  times,  or 
over  3,000  percent! 

♦  A  radial  router  has  been  developed 
with  a  rotary  work  table  having  four 
set-up  positions.  Installations  have  in- 
creased production  250  percent  as  this 
arrangement  permits  loading  one  po- 
sition while  work  is  being  done  at  an- 
other and  unloading  at  a  third. 

♦  Riveting,  heretofore  manually  per- 
formed in  three  operations,  can  now 
be  done  by  the  new  Erco  automatic 
riveter  which  punches  the  hole,  inserts 
the  rivet,  and  heads  the  rivet  in  one 
operation.  The  number  of  men  re- 
quired for  the  45,000  rivets  in  the  aver- 
age plane  can  be  cut  in  half  with  this 
machine! 

♦  Pressing  and  stamping  operations 
are  now  made  completely  automatic 
with  a  new  three-column  hydraulic 
press,  synchronized  for  entirely  auto- 
matic cycle  operation.  As  the  stamp- 
ing head  rises  after  the  pressing  oper- 
ation, the  rotary  table  swings  around 
to  bring  another  loaded  set  of  dies  in- 
to pressing  position.  Output  is  in- 
creased 250  percent. 

♦  Automatic  inspection  of  structural 
sections  of  planes  Is  now  accomplished 
by  a  new  device  that  is  equipped  with 
rollers  for  continuous  magnaflux  detec- 
tion of  cracks  and  other  defects. 

♦  Large-scale  photography  is,  in  one 
year,  saving  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  approximately  $80,000  in 
engineering  costs  (mostly  by  displacing 
skilled  men)  and  at  the  same  time 
speeding  up  airplane  production.  Full- 
scale  engineering  lay-outs  are  project- 
ed onto  sensitized  aluminum  alloy 
sheets  which,  when  developed  like 
photographic  paper,  can  be  immedi- 
ately cut  out  into  desired  parts  or 
used   as  full-sized   patterns  for  dimen- 


sion checking.  No  longer  do  crafts- 
men in  shop  and  tool  room  have  to 
work  from  scale  drawings  for  parts,  jigs, 
dies,  or  fixtures,  laboriously  redraw- 
ing parts  to  full-size.  Man-hours  per 
unit  are  cut  sharply. 
♦  From  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  too, 
comes  the  report  of  a  simple,  time- 
saving  gadget  which  sorts  rivets  from 
floor  sweepings.  Gone  is  the  hand- 
sorting;  gone,  too,  is  $12,500  worth 
of  human  labor. 

With  the  rapid  development  toward 
mass-production  methods  similar  to 
those  In  the  automobile  industry,  the 
talk  of  great  re-employment  in  this 
young  industry — aircraft  production — ■ 
Is   wishful   thinking   and    not   based    on 


the  probabilities.  As  the  president  of 
the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  America  recently  stated: 

"Stralghtline  production  of 
quantity  orders  has  helped  reduce 
the  ratio  between  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor.  Today  larger  per- 
centages of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor  can  be  used." 

Mass  production  of  airplanes  for 
defense  will  be  a  flop  as  a  big  factor 
for  "recovery."  Only  the  application 
of  technological  control  to  our  entire 
social-economic  mechanism  can  pro- 
vide a  high  standard  of  living  for  the 
entire  population,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding adequate  national  defense. 
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Average  Incomes 

LOW  EARNINGS  IN 
MFG.  INDUSTRIES 

MORE  damning  evidence  of  the 
Price  System's  failure  to  distribute 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  for  security  and  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  was  contained 
in  a  "Survey  of  Weekly  Earnings  In 
Manufacturing  Industries"  by  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics.  It  covered 
more  than  633,000  employes,  or  95 
percent  of  all  wage  earners  in  manu- 
facturing plants  and  showed  clearly 
why,  under  the  Price  System,  "sur- 
pluses" are  stored  and  destroyed,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed. 

Average  weekly  earnings  were  found 
to  be:  Males  — $20.92;  females  — 
$12.20.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the 
males  and  49.1  percent  of  the  females 
were  found  to  be  earning  under  $15 
a  week.  In  the  forty  leading  industries, 
only  seven  provided  an  average  week- 
ly wage  of  over  $25  for  their  employes. 

By  other  calculations,  the  Bureau  es- 
tablished the  average  yearly  earnings 
to  be  $996,  for  males  and  $577  for 
females. 

To  Technocrats,  last  month,  these 
statistics  had  a  two-fold  meaning. 
First  was  the  obvious  inadequacy  of 
income.  Department  of  Labor  figures 
showed  that  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  and  rent  alone,  for  the 
average  Canadian  family  of  five  per- 
sons, was  $16.63.     Second  was  the  in- 


equality of  women,  despite  all  laws  and 
constitutions  to  the  contrary. 

The  offerings  of  the  Price  System  are 
sadly  wanting  when  they  are  weighed 
against  the  Technate's  standard  of  liv- 
ing— 18  to  20  times  that  of  the  pres- 
ent— for  every  adult,  man  and  woman 
alike. 

Lumbering  Technology 

PULPWOOD  "WATERED" 
BY  TRACTORS 

ANOTHER  of  the  processes  of  an  I 
industry  once  almost  completely 
manually  operated  is  now  being  mech- 
anized. Latest  to  fall  to  the  advance 
of  the  machine  is  the  "watering"  of 
pulpwood,  the  throwing  or  dragging  of 
pulpwood  stored  in  piles  Into  streams 
following  the  spring  thaw  in  order  to 
float  the  logs  of  wood  to  the  mill. 

Formerly  done  by  hand  labor,  this 
is  now  being  done  by  tractors,  follow- 
ing the  successful  experiments  of  an 
Ontario  lumber  contractor,  A.  C.  Du- 
val of  Massey,  Ont.  Tractors  equip- 
ped with  shields  now  push  huge  quan- 
tities of  pulpwood  into  the  water. 
The  old  method  required  the  hauling 
of  each  piece  by  hand  from  the  bank 
into  the  stream. 

Result:  Four  men  now  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  fifty.  Technology 
gives  the  Canadian  lumberjack  another 
kick  towards  the  oblivion  already 
reached   by   many  a   steel   worker  and 
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glass  blower. 

In  "normal"  times,  employment  ot 
lumberjacks  in  British  Columbia  reaches 
around  13,000,  but  times  are  far  from 
this  now.  Technology  has  speeded  up 
all  phases  of  the  work  and  a  glut  of 
unsold  timber  in  the  yards  has  slowed 
operations.  Two-  hundred  -  horsepower 
diesel  trucks  now  whisk  over  14,000 
feet  of  logs  per  load  to  the  mills; 
power  saws  have  replaced  many  an 
ax-wlelding  lumberjack. 

Increasing  Crime 

POVERTY  AMIDST  PLENTY 
BRINGS  ITS  DIRE  RESULTS 

STATISTICALLY  showing  that  crime 
in  Canada  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, reaching  an  all-time  peak  in 
1938,  the  annual  report  on  criminal 
statistics  in  Canada  for  1938  has  been 
released  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

Directly  refuting  the  statements  of 
Canadian  leaders  that  Canada  had 
one  of  the  best  judicial  and  law  en- 
forcement systems  in  the  world,  the 
figures  showed  that  I  out  of  every  25 
Canadians  was  convicted  by  a  court 
for  running  afoul  of  Canada's  legal 
hodge-podge.  While  the  majority  of 
sentences  were  dished  out  for  minor 
crimes,  number  of  convictions  for  in- 
dictable offenses  rose  to  an  all-time 
high,  jumping  from  a  previous  peak 
of  37,148  in  1937  to  43,599  in  1938 
alone. 

Best  Indication  of  the  increase  of 
crime  was  the  record  of  convictions 
per  100,000  population,  as  shown  by 
decades  from  1886,  when  statistics 
were  first  kept: 

Convictions 
for  Indictable 
Year  Total  Convictions  Offenses 

(Per     100,000    of    population) 
1886  740  77 

1 890  806  82 

1900  886  109 

1910  1471  167 

1920  1899  215 

1930  3305  379 

1937  4182  334 

1938  415!  389 

These  statistics,  showing  that  In 
spite  of  fifty  years'  crusade  against 
crime  it  was  more  plentiful  than  be- 
fore, were  being  used  by  Canadian 
Technocrats  last  month  to  point  out 
that  the  problem  of  crime  can  only  be 
removed  by  removing  Its  causes — the 
chiselling  and  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  created  by  the  Price  System. 


SIGNIFICANT  SHORTS 


Shown  above  is  new  coaxial  telephone  and  telegraph  cable  being  laid  in  a  new 
efficient  manner — mechanically  plowed  to  a  depth  of  30  inches  across  open  country 
— in  the  recent  first  commercial  installation,  between  Minneapolis  and  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  200  miles  apart.  The  I -inch  coxial  cable  has  a  capacity  of  480  simul- 
taneous conversations  on  different  frequencies;  the  same  capacity  would  require 
two  2'/2-inch  cables  of  the  usual  type.  The  implication  is  the  great  reduction  of 
men  required  in  the  communications  and,  subsidiary  industries:  less  metal  to  be 
mined,  processed,  and  transported;  no  telephone  poles  to  be  cut  and  shipped;  no 
accessories;  far  fewer  linemen  needed  for  installation  and  maintenance.  The  service 
industries  get  their  share  of  technological  revolution!      (Northwestern    Bell    photo.) 


IT  DOES  HAPPEN  HERE:  California  re- 
lief authorities  have  cut  the  $l8.50-a-month 
dole  for  single  men  down  to  zero.  Hence- 
forth, the  approximately  10,000  destitute 
men  will  be  concentrated  in  25  camps 
throughout  the  state,  getting  barest  neces- 
sities but  no  cash.  If  these  men  object, 
they  are  at  LIBERTY  to  starve! 

EXPANSION:  Of  the  total  money  to  be 
raised  by  the  securities  registered  with  the 
SEC  during  May,  only  8.8  percent  is  for 
new-money  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment    and    working    capital. 

SUCKERS:  Following  a  disarmament  con- 
ference twenty  years  ago,  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment destroyed  $250,000,000  worth  of 
war  craft.  Instead  of  realizing  a  return 
through  salvage,  the  U.  S.  taxpayer  actu- 
ally paid  $25,000,000  for  the  destruction! 
To   whom,    and    for   what? 

RE-EMPLOYMENT:  The  Social  Security 
Board  reports  that  about  half  of  the  place- 
ments made  through  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic employment  service  are  in  jobs  expected 
to   last  at  least  a    month. 

POOR  HOUSES:  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  fatal  accidents  in  the  U.  S.  during  1939 
occurred  in  homes.  Chief  cause  of  the  32,- 
000  deaths  from  home  accidents  was  faulty 
housing:  bad  flooring,  improper  wiring,  in- 
adequate lighting,  faulty  electrical  and 
other  devices  and  equipment,  etc. 

DARK  AGE:  Although  at  least  20  foot- 
candles  of  light  are  required  for  reading 
ordinary  print,  most  U.  S.  schools  provide  4 
or   5  foot-candles   of  light  for  our  children. 

EFFICIENT:  A  new  50-ton  electric  loco- 
motive for  switching  operations  can  be  op- 
erated by  remote  control  from  a  vantage 
point  as  far  as  600  feet  away. 


DEFENSE:  Late  last  month,  as  Russia  con- 
tinued her  occupation  of  little  neighbors, 
and  as  the  U.  S.  talked  of  the  machine- 
tool  shortage  in  its  defense  program,  the 
U.  S.  government  lifted  its  "moral  embar- 
go" on  the  shipment  of  machine  tools,  dies 
and  aviation  supplies  to  Russia  from  the 
United    States! 

MORE  FOOD,  MORE  HUNGER:  Secre- 
tary Wallace  warns  Congress  that  the  de- 
cline in  agricultural  exports  of  about  20 
percent  since  September  will  likely  result 
in  an  increase  of  about  500,000  in  the  num- 
ber  of   migrant  farm   families   in   the    U.   S. 

ABUNDANCE:  A  bill  was  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  Florida  legislature  to  "plow 
under"  every  third  lawyer  in  that  state  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  in  that  profession.  The 
press  reported  that  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Livestock. 

IT'S  THE  LAW:  Because  of  varying  state 
highway  laws,  a  truck  leaving  Rhode  Island 
for  Texas  with  a  120,000-pound  load  would 
have  to  shed  94  percent  of  its  freight  on 
the  way!  It  would  encounter  a  40,000- 
pound  limit  at  the  Connecticut  border, 
would  have  to  reduce  the  load  to  36,000 
pounds  at  ihe  New  York  frontier,  to  35,003 
pounds  in  New  Jersey,  to  24,000  pounds  in 
Tennessee,    and    to    7,000    pounds    at   Texas. 

DURABLE  DEBT:  The  City  of  St.  Paul 
has  just  finished  retiring  bonds  which  were 
issued  72  years  ago  to  build  its  Wabasha 
bridge,   which   was   torn   down   51    years   ago. 

LIBERTY:  The  48  state  legislatures,  in 
their  sessions  just  closed,  passed  more  than 
18,000  bills.  Unable  to  keep  up  with  them, 
the  48  governors  put  their  stamps  of  ap- 
proval on  only  12,000  of  the  bills,  making 
that  many  new  state  laws  in  our  land  o* 
"freedom." 


Division  1:   TECHNOLOGICAL   TRENDS 


Mechanical  Shovel       W.  W.  Bardsn  I  1834-3 

Replacing  the  tedious  hand-digging 
of  ditches  with  shovels,  mechanical 
ditch-diggers  now  bite  through  all 
kinds  of  earth  with  amazing  speed,  can 
easily   dig    7,000  ft.   of   ditch    per  day. 


Hydroponics 


M.  S.  Moller  I  1833-2 


Fed  various  chemicals  in  correct 
proportion,  this  tomato  plant  grew 
from  seed  in  this  crock  and  produced 
36  perfect  tomatoes — without  soil.  Sci- 
entifically controlled  growth  insures 
possibility  of  abundant  food  for  all. 


Two  intricate  machines  in 
auto  body  manufacture  illus- 
trate today's  automaticity. 
The  floor,  sides,  top,  and 
dash  memiiers  are  brought 
together  in  the  robot  below 
to  be  tack-welded  in  accur- 
ate alignment.  The  whole 
group  then  enters  the  master 
welder  at  left  which  simul- 
y  welds  Inside,  out- 
p    and    bottom. 


PHOTODOO 

OF  Air , 

IF,  as  fhe  Chinese  say,  one  picture  is  wo  i 
more  than    140,000  words  in  describing 
scope  is  the  virtue  of  photodocunnentatio 

We  are  living  in  the  fastest-moving  e 
significance.  Technology  is  changing  the 
On  this  Continent,  the  advance  of  techr 
especially  great:  America  is  fast  emergii 
America  of  abundance  and  leisure.  The 
realize  it  exists. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  is  calling  upon  e 
who  are  amateur  or  professional  photogr 
in  as  many  entries  as  you  like,  with  full  da 
photos,  with  credit.     Retain  your  negati 


Div.  2:    Population  Trei 


Mexico  has  great  resources,  but  her  animals  | 
and  humans  still  do  the  work.     Below:  Horses 
thresh  beans;  delivering  milk  by  bicycle,  ice 
by  open   horse-cart. 


Work  in  Mexico 


J.  J.  DuRee  I  1833- 


^4ENTATION 

in  Trends 


DOO  words,  then  these    14  photos  are  worth 
on  the   North  American   Continent.     Such 

all  history;  we  must  all  become  aware  of  its 
:al,  political,  and  economic  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  crumbling  of  the  Price  System  are 
n  the  age  of  necessary  scarcity  into  a  New 
locumentation    of    our    condition    helps    us 

nocrats  and  other  citizens  of  this  Continent, 
to  join  in  this  coordinated   project.     Send 
10   only   reward    is   the    publication    of   your 
/ou  wish,  as  no  entries  will  be  returned. 


|)iv.3:  Price  System  Trends 


.y^i.^ 


Health  for  Sale 


Dick  Josiin  I  1834-3 


In  the  Price  System  of  scarcity,  you  must 
buy  health;  no  money,  no  health.  In  the 
Technate  of  abundance,  the  Sequence  of 
Public  Health  will  insure  the  maximum  of 
health   to   every   citizen    as   a    public   service. 


Canada's  No.  I  Highway,  on  the  longest 
stretch  in  Sask.,  is  an  example  of  the  in- 
competence of  the  twins  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem: politics  and  finance.  Abundant  road 
materials  exist  nearby,  but ....  in  the  nine 
Canadian  provinces  during  1938,  twenty-two 
percent  more  money  was  spent  to  maintain 
the  debt  on  rural  highways  than  on  the 
maintenance     of    the     highways    themselves! 


Price  System  Highway 


J.  Haldeman  10450-1 


Division  4:  TECHNOCRATIC    ACTIVITY 


TECHNOCRATS  AT  AHENTION 


W.  W.  Barden   11834-3 


A  group  of  self-disciplined,  loyal  Americans  greet  the  camera  with  the  good  old 
American  salute.  These  Technocrats,  pictured  in  front  of  the  West  Hollywood  Section, 
are  part  of  the  growing  Technological  Army  of  the  New  America,  organizing  from  coast 
to  coast  for  the  competent  distribution  of  America's  potential  abundance — made  possible 
by  the   development  of  technology. 


While  politicians  talk  of  platforms  on  which  to  ride  into  office,  and  while  businessmen 
talk  of  confidence.  Technocrats  talk  of  facts  about  physical  trends.  To  direct  the  public 
where  to  obtain  the  facts.  Technocracy's  Sections  erect  highway  signs  giving  their  address 
and  times  of  meeting.  Shown  in  center,  below,  are  signs  of  Section  12342-1,  Grants  Pass, 
Ore.,  and  Section  12238-1,  Napa,  Calif.     L.  &  rt.:  signs  of  Section   I  1834-16,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 


HIGHWAY  SYMBOLIZATION 


11834-16,   12342-1,   12238 


Predictions  Fulfilled 


REPRINTED    AT   THE    INSISTENT   DEMAND 
OF  READERS  FROM  DECEMBER  1938  ISSUE 


TECHNOCRACY  is  the  only  or- 
ganization which  has  applied  the 
nnethods  of  physical  science  to  the 
social  field — social  engineering.  It  is 
because  Technocracy  has  always  faced 
the  facts  that  it  has  been  correct  in 
determining  the  most  probable. 

Technocracy,  through  the  scientific 
observation  of  the  physical  facts  of 
America  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
has  been  able  to  determine  the  under- 
lying trends,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
trends  has  been  able  to  predict,  with 


outstanding  accuracy,  events  to  come. 
The  TECHNOCRAT  again  presents 
a  few  of  the  public  predictions  made 
by  Technocracy,  together  with  the  ful- 
fillments as  publicly  recorded  or  read- 
ily verifiable.  These  predictions  and 
the  events  fulfilling  them  are  not  given 
here  through  any  motive  of  self-satis- 
faction, or  to  inculcate  "faith"  in  the 
Organization.  They  are  presented  as 
a  visible  demonstration  that  social  en- 
gineering is  valid — that  the  methods  of 
science  can  be  applied  to  our  society 


as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  isolated  means 
of  production. 

In  this  age  of  science,  and  in  the  pe- 
riod of  America's  greatest  trial  ahead, 
Tecfinocracy  declares  that  America 
must  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
ence if  she  is  to  survive — instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  political  strife  and  wishful 
thinking. 

The  future  will  prove  Technocracy's 
present  correctness,  just  as  events  have 
already  proved  Technocracy's  correct- 
ness in  the  past. 


The  Great  Depression 

PREDICTION— 1921: 

"The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  kilowatt-hours 
resulting  in  increased  productive  power  and  diminishing 
man-hours  will  compel  an  industrial  and  financial  crisis  by 
1930." 

— Howard  Scott,  Dir.,  T.  A. 
in   Technical   Alliance   Reports 
(Research      group      preceding 
Technocracy  Inc.) 

Fulfillment— October  24.  1929: 

"Stocks  off  5  billion  in  severest  break  of  Wall  Street 
history." 

— New  York   Herald-Tribune 

(Editor's  Note:  It  Is  common  knowledge  among  those  who 
knew  Howard  Scott  during  the  years  of  1920  to  1928,  that 
he  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Price  System  was  heading 
Into  a  debacle,  and  that  this  debacle  would  take  place  in 
or  about  the  year  1930.  It  Is  also  common  knowledge  that 
when  the  debacle  came,  Howard  Scott  was  recognized 
among  his  intimates  and  associates,  as  having  been  correct. 
Further,  In  the  early  days  of  the  collapse  of  the  stock  mar- 
kets, as  reported  by  those  who  heard  him,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  market  was  going  still  further  down,  despite  all 
the  optimistic  reports.    This  it  did.) 


Bank  "Holiday 


// 


PREDICTION— July,  1932: 

"The   wave   of   national   frigidity    now   sweeping  over 
the  financial  structure  of  the  country  will  end  in  the  clos- 
ing of  all  banks  by  the  month  of  April,    1933.     The  banks 
will  only  be  opened  by  the  application  of  federal  credit." 
— Howard  Scott,  at  conference  meeting 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  New  York 


Fulfillment— 1933: 

March  6 — "Bank  Holiday"  declared.  All  banks  in  the 
United  States  closed  by  Presidential  decree. 

March  \A — All  but  162!  banks  opened  by  application 
of  federal  credit. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  statement  as  to  the  closing  of  the 
banks  in  1933  and  their  subsequent  failure  to  reopen  with- 
out federal  aid  was  first  made,  as  noted  above,  at  Colum- 
bia University  Teachers  College.  Dr.  Reynolds,  principal 
of  Horace  Mann  School,  exclaimed,  "You  Technocrats  can 
not  possibly  mean  that  the  banks  will  fail.  The  banks  can- 
not possibly  fail  because  we  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank."  But  Technocracy  had  looked  at  factual  trends,  and 
not  at  governmental  assurances.  The  prediction  was  re- 
peated at  the  A.A.S.  convention  at  Minneapolis  in  Febru- 
ary, 1933.  In  that  month,  also,  Howard  Scott  advised 
M.  King  Hubbert,  professor  of  geophysics  at  Columbia 
University,  to  take  his  funds  out  of  the  bank;  Mr.  Hubbert 
did  so,  and  avoided  a  loss  the  following  month.  Howard 
Scott  was  making  this  warning  when  the  press,  and  leaders 
of  business,  finance  and  government  were  saying  that 
failure  of  the  banks  was  an  utterly  Inconceivable  situa- 
tion. Only  by  the  governmental  closure  of  the  banks  was 
their  failure  prevented.  Only  by  governmental  funds  were 
they  able  to  open.) 

Permanent  Unemployment 

PREDICTION— May  28,  1932: 

"Even  if  we  should  return  now  to  the  bustling  indus- 
trial activity  of  1928  only  half  of  the  present  unemployed 
could  be  put  back  to  work." 

— Howard   Scott,   from 
"Judge"  Magazine 

Fulfillment— 1939: 

"Our  1939  production  equaled  the  previous  all-time 
peak"  in  1929,  according  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  gives  the 
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following  figures:  The  number  of  unemployed  in  1932  was 
12,870,295.  The  rise  in  industrial  production  to  a  new 
peak  in  1939  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment of  6,356,348,  or  less  than  half  of  the  unemployed 
of  1932. 

Unemployment  Increase 

PREDICTION— August  21,  1932: 

"They  (Technocrats)  predict  20,000,000  unemployed 
within  two  years  if  the  downward  trend  of  basic  commodi- 
ties and  services  continues  and  consider  futile  such  efforts 
at  resuscitation  as  the  five-day  week,  the  RFC  and  low- 
cost  housing  schemes.  Employment  will  continue  its  steady 
decrease  from  the  peak  of    1919." 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Fulfillment— 1933: 

On  May  7th  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  report- 
ed  17,034,000  unemployed. 

On  November  20th  the  Russel  Sage  Foundation  re- 
ported 21,000,000  unemployed. 

Pump  Priming 

PREDICTION— August  21,  1932: 

"  '  .  .  .  a  temporary  revival  to  'prosperity  levels'  is 
possible  by  increasing  the  debt  claims  through  a  policy  of 
(credit)  inflation  but  ...  a  downward  oscillation  will  result 
from  this.  ...  As  for  a  revival  to  prosperity  levels,'  Mr. 
Scott  said,  'this  would  be  possible  by  pumping  eight  to 
ten  billion  dollars  into  social  works  and  the  like.  With  this 
increased  purchasing  power,  industry  could  stage  another 
oscillation  in  the  curve  of  production  history  but  would 
not  in  any  way  effect  the  inherent  defective  mechanism 
under  which  we  are  operating. 

"  'Any  revival  from  the  present  depression  will  come 
suddenly  and  will  carry  the  scale  of  production  to  a  new 
high  peak  within  a  short  period  but  will  be  followed  by  a 
depression  more  severe  than  the  present.'  " 

— Technocracy  statement  quoted  In  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Fulfillment— 1932-1938: 

1932  Govt,  expenditures  equaled  $150,000,000   per  month 

1935  "  "  "  250,000,000     " 

1936  "  "  "  350,000,000     " 

1937  "  "  "  75,000,000     " 

Note  that  the  "prosperity"  of  1936,  which  extended 
Into  1937,  followed  increased  government  expenditures. 
Then  In  August  1937,  when  federal  expenditures  were 
drastically  curtailed  with  efforts  to  balance  the  budget, 
industrial  production  began  shutting  down  faster  than  It 
had  ever  shut  down  before.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
June  1938  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  "During  the  five 
months  of  1937-38  from  November  1937  business  Indexes 
fell  faster  than  during  the  three  years  following  the  1929 
crash." 

Dangerous  Propaganda 

PREDICTION— August  23,  1932: 

"Howard  Scott  says  that  the  Labor  Dept.  Employ- 
ment Service   in   Washington,   saying   that   'noticeable   ex- 


pansion in  industrial  activity  in  July  and  the  first  part  of 
August,'  is  fallacious  and  dangerous." 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Fulfillment— August  30,  1932: 

The  Dept.  of  Labor  through  its  Employment  Service 
has  laid  itself  open  to  merited  rebuke  for  Issuing  optimis- 
tic statements  not  borne  out  by  the  data  relating  to  cur- 
rent business  activity." 

— Journal  of  Commerce,   New  York. 

Technological  Unemployment 

PREDICTION— October  23,   1932: 

"The  number  of  man-hours  per  unit  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  decline.  .  .  ." 

— Howard  Scott,   quoted   in  the 
St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch. 

Fulfillment — 

In  59  major  U:  S.  manufacturing  industries,  man-hours 
per  unit  of  output  declined  38.4  percent  between  1919  and 
1932.  By  1936,  man-hours  per  unit  had  declined  48  per- 
cent from  1919.  Latest  data  indicates  an  even  faster  rate 
of  decline  in  the  past  four  years.  This  basic  trend  in  the 
American  economy  is  the  reason  why  the  U.  S.  can  have 
20  million  people  on  relief  without  impairing  productive 
capacities.  (This  data  can  be  found  in  Report  No.  S-i, 
WPA  National  Research  Project.) 

Price  System  Palliatives 

PREDICTION— November  30.  1932: 

"The  next  few  years  will  witness  a  succession  of  reme- 
dial palliatives  to  be  offered  by  our  legislative  bodies,  our 
financial  institutions  and  social  organizations.  America,  in 
that  period,  will  witness  a  national  procession  of  the  dumb, 
the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  stumbling  from  one  futile 
gesture  to  another  into  a  final  sublimation  of  fear.  That 
procession  of  the  blind  will  include  all  the  essence  of  futil- 
ity in  its  many  varied  forms  from  the  mild  buck-passing 
program  of  share-the-work  to  the  anticipated  probable 
legislation  of  rent  and  private  debt  moratorium  to  those 
twins  of  finality,  the  dole  and  complete  inflation." 
— Howard  Scott,  quoted  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Fulfillment— 1933: 

Forty  million  Americans  voted  for  the  New  Deal  of 
the  Roosevelt-Farley  nationalized  Tammany  machine  and 
the  futile  gesture  did  not  solve  the  problem.  From  the  first 
AAA  on  down  the  governmental  alphabet  thru  attempted 
revisions  of  the  judiciary,  remedial  palliatives  have  been 
offered  by  our  highest  legislative  bodies  which  have  been 
but  a  succession  of  programs  of  futility.  The  procession  of 
"the  dumb,  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind"  has  continued. 
Upton  Sinclair's  Epic  program,  the  Utopians  of  California, 
Townsend's  old-age  pension  plan.  Father  Coughlln's  league 
for  social  justice  and  Huey  Long's  share-the-wealth  method 
to  make  every  man  a  king,  the  multitude  of  old-age  pen- 
sion plans,  social  credit  theories,  have  all  blazed  their  way 
across  the  front  page  and  blared  through  the  loud-speakers 
of  every  radio  set.    A  national  parade  of  functional  incom- 
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petents  is  certainly  taking  place  with  a  vengeance.  The 
sublinnation  of  fear  —  fear  of  fascism,  connmunism  and 
other  vague  "isms';  fear  for  the  safety  of  democracy; 
fear  for  civilization  itself — daily  expresses  itself  with  in- 
creasing rumblings  from  the  daily  press,  periodicals,  radio 
and  pulpit.  Rare,  are  any  expressions  of  a  straightforward 
positive  patriotism  based  upon  the  reality  of  our  potential 
culture  of  abundance. 


Greater  Unemployment 

PREDICTION— January   13,   1933: 

"If  present  trends  continue  we  can  expect  within 
eighteen  months  greater  unemployment  even  rising  to 
20,000,000." 

— Howard  Scott  at  hHotel  Pierre 
banquet  with  Continent-wide 
radio  hook-up. 

Fulfillment— 1933-1934: 

This  was  fulfilled,  according  to  the  following  public 
authorities,  as  follows: 

On  May  7,  1933,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
reported   I  7,034,000  unemployed. 

On  November  20,  1933,  the  Russel  Sage  Foundation 
reported  21,000,000  unemployed. 

Unstable  Conditions 

PREDICTION— December  6,   1934: 

"At  the  present  rate  of  speed  there  will  be  more  un- 
stable conditions  between  1935  and  1936.  More  than  15 
billion  dollars  will  be  pumped  Into  the  economic  situation 
and  if  that  happens  it  will  stage  a  productive  cycle  uprise. 
The  more  that  Is  pumped  in  the  worse  will  be  the  fall." 
— Howard  Scott,  from  an  address  at  the 
Engineering  Institute,  New  York. 

Fulfillment— 1933-1937: 

And  Indeed,  more  billions  of  dollars  were  pumped  into 
the  economic  situation  than  had  ever  been  pumped  in  a 
similar  length  of  time.  We  did  have  our  productive  cycle 
uprise,  and  indeed,  the  fall  this  country  had  when  the 
pumping  stopped  was  worse  (sharper  and  faster)  than  ever 
before.     (See  "Pump  Priming,"   page    II.) 

Twilight  of  Finance 

PREDICTION— July,  1935: 

"It  becomes  Increasingly  obvious  that  as  new  debt  is 
not  created  fast  enough  to  provide  sources  of  investment 
for  the  incomes  accruing  from  the  outstanding  debt  claims, 
the  liquidity  of  all  financial  Institutions  will  tend  to  increase 
towards  100%  while,  inversely,  the  rate  of  Interest  will 
tend  to  decline  simultaneously  toward  zero." 

TECHNOCRACY  Magazine— A-2. 

Fulfillment — 

Regarding  the  liquidity  and  rates  of  return  on  invest- 
ments of  the  26  largest  U.  S.  Insurance  companies,  a  recent 
report  of  the  TNEC  Insurance   hearings  (Part    lO-A)  gives 


comprehensive  figures.  Including  the  following  data:  While 
the  total  cash  assets  increased  550  percent  during  the 
decade  1929-38 — from  .69  percent  of  total  assets  to  2.75 
percent  of  assets — the  interest  Income  on  cash  balances 
decreased  92  percent.  While  total  assets  of  the  companies 
increased  63  percent  to  $24  billion  during  the  period,  net 
income  on  investments  Increased  only  22  percent.  (See 
"Twilight  of  Insurance"  in  The  TECHNOCRAT,  May  1940.) 

In  November,  1938,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
nation's  banks  held  more  cash  than  their  total  outstanding 
loans.  In  1933  cash  holdings  were  only  48  percent  of 
total  loans.  New  all-time  highs  in  bank  liquidity  (cash 
holdings)  appear  frequently  in  the  daily  press. 

Indicative  of  the  downward  trend  of  interest  rates  are 
the  following  figures,  from  the  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract: 
(Average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  classes  of  earnings  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks) 

.5.61%  1931  ...  .2.20%  1935.  ...  1.68% 


192! 

1929.  ..  .4.86%  1933 


.98% 


1936. 


.49% 


Steel  Industry  m 

PREDICTION— August,  1936:  ' 

"By  September,   1937,  practically  all  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  sheet  and   strip  divisions  of  the  steel   Industry 
will  have  been  completed  and  over  60,000  men  now  em- 
ployed in  the  steel  industry  will  no  longer  be  required." 
—TECHNOCRACY  Magazine— A-8. 

Fulfillment- 1938: 

In  March  the  Steel  Workers'  Organization  Committee 
estimated  that  the  Installations  of  new  continuous  strip- 
steel  rolling  equipment  eliminated  85,000  men. 

—From  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  March,   1938. 

End  of  the  Price  System 

PREDICTION— 1932: 

"America  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  lack  of  pur-  . 
chasing  power,  unemployment  or  debt  by  individual  estab-  | 
llshments  or  business,  but  only  as  parts  of  our  Industrial 
concepts  in  a  continental  order  of  magnitude.  The  direc- 
tors of  our  national  enterprise  will  be  compelled,  under 
the  exigency  of  a  price  system  to  have  no  choice  of  alter- 
natives except  that  expedient,  narcotics.  .  .  . 

"These  directors  will,  now  or  in  the  near  future,  be 
called  upon  to  solve  these  problems.  It  Is  their  ship  of 
state  and  if  they  cannot  find  a  solution  the  force  majeur  of 
continental  conditions  In  the  next  few  years  will  bring  forth 
those  who  can.  Technology  has  written  'mene,  mene,  tekel 
upharsin'  across  the  face  of  the  Price  System." 

— Howard  Scott,  quoted  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Fulfillment — 

Fulfillment  of  this,  Technocracy's  fundamental  predic- 
tion that  the  end  of  the  Price  System  Is  inevitable,  still  lies 
ahead  of  us,  the  citizens  of  this  North  American  Continent. 
The  progression  of  events  in  the  next  few  years  will  prove 
its  correctness. 
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THE  twentieth  century  Is  a  novel  era 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
major  transitional  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
our  twentieth-century  civilization  is  the 
enormous  discrepancy  which  exists  be- 
tween our  scientific  and  mechanical 
achievements,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  social  thinking  and  institutional 
structure,  on  the  other,  by  means  of 
which  we  attempt  to  control  the  new 
mechanical  era.  We  are  already  ex- 
tremely up  to  date  in  every  aspect  of 
our  mechanical  equipment.  Indeed, 
we  insist  upon  supplying  ourselves  with 
the  latest  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
we  are  notably  proud  of  possessing 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  seek  to 
control  and  adminster  this  empire  of 
machines  by  social  ideas  and  institu- 
tions which  date  somewhere  between 
the  Stone  Age  and  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Moreover,  we 
seem  proud  of  these  out-dated  concep- 
tions and  institutions  as  we  are  of  the 
latest  model  of  automobile  or  radio. 

The  enormous  and  unprecedented 
gulf  between  machines  and  institutions 
is,  then,  the  outstanding  aspect  of  our 
type  of  civilization. 

Yet  our  empire  of  machines  consti- 
tutes a  potential  boon  to  the  human 
race,  unparalleled  in  previous  human 
history.  If  sanely  employed  in  the 
service  of  mankind,  it  could  provide  us 
with  a  material  utopia.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  humanity,  we  are 
able  to  produce  all  the  food  and  goods 
which  mankind  requires  to  attain  a 
high  standard  of  living.  We  are 
poised  between  utopia  and  chaos  and 
will  move  into  one  or  the  other  fairly 
soon. 

As  one  historian  has  suggested,  per- 
haps the  greatest  lesson  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  teaches  us  is  that  man 
does  not  seem  able  or  willing  to  learn 
anything  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
Granting  that  this  is  possibly  true,  we 
may  legitimately  hold  that  the  second 
greatest  lesson  of  history  is  that,  on 
account  of  the  great  differences  in  cul- 


By  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 


ture  and  institutional  situations,  the 
past  has  few  direct  lessons  for  the 
present   in   the   way   of  analogies   and 

forecasts. 

The    upshot    of    the    whole    matter 
seems  to   be  that  we  are   grotesquely 


Excerpts  in  sequence  from  the  book, 
"Society  in  Transition,"  by  Dr.  Harry  El- 
mer   Barnes.       (Prentice-Hall,    Inc.     1939) 

The  author,  educator  and  historian,  packs 
into  nearly  a  thousand  pages  a  remark- 
able collection  of  facts  well  worth  the 
study   of  Technocrats. 

Here  are  some  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Barnes',  based  upon  these  facts  and  his 
historical  knowledge,  sounding  much  as 
though    he    has   studied    Technocracy. 

More  and  more  observers  of  the  current 
scene  are  coming  to  the  same  analysis  as 
that  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  concluding  that 
"something  must  be  done."  But  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  stands  alone  with  the  scientifi- 
cally designed  blueprints  to  guide  Ameri- 
ca in  its  necessary  future  course. 

Dr.  Barnes  said  in  a  previous  book,  "An 
Economic  History  of  the  Western  World," 
that  Technocracy  "is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  that  is 
in  complete  intellectual  and  technical  ac- 
cord  with  the   age   in   which  we   live." 


wrong  in  assuming  that  there  has  been 
any  great  amount  of  true  wisdom  in 
the  past.  Even  our  own  generation 
may  not  be  able  to  summon  enough 
wisdom  to  meet  our  unprecedented 
difficulties.  But  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  handicapping  our  efforts  by 
relying  upon  antique  errors.  Our  own 
misapprehensions  and  ignorance  are  a 
sufficient  burden  upon  our  backs. 

Ours  is  the  first  generation  which 
has  possessed  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment to  provide  material  plenty.  On 
the  basis  of  this  we  should  be  ableyto 
create  a  society  and  a  culture  whiqh 
can  justify  existence  for  the  multltude\ 
This  new  knowledge  has  provided  a 
philosophy  and  a  technique  for 
tackling  social  problems  in  a  realistic 
manner. 

If  our  Institutions  had  kept  pace  with 
our  technical  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, we  would  be  enjoying  general 
and  permanent  prosperity  at  home  and 


security  from  war  abroad. 

A  lag  which  was  costly  in  a  simple 
agricultural  society  becomes  a  sheer 
disaster  in  a  dynamic  and  rapidly 
changing  industrial  age.  ..  .  It  does  not 
require  any  alarmist  to  see  that  we 
shall  probably  have  not  much  more 
than  a  decade  in  which  to  decide 
which  road  we  shall  take.  If  the  courts 
or  any  other  factors  delay  social 
action,  they  will  be  Inviting  conditions 
which  will  have  little  respect  for  con- 
stitutions, courts,  or  any  other  agency 
of  human  liberty. 

But  In  the  last  decade  a  great  revo- 
lution has  come  about  in  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  Extensive  unem- 
ployment is  no  longer  a  fluctuating 
product  of  capitalistic  depressions.  It 
is  a  steady  and  permanent  manifesta- 
tion of  technological  evolution. 

In  the  first  two  industrial  revolutions 
man  had  to  watch  and  run  his  ma- 
chines. Now,  In  the  third,  he  can  have 
machines  which  watch  and  run  other 
machines  or  run  themselves. 

Some  students  of  production  were 
alarmed  at  the  striking  figures  pro- 
duced by  the  Technocrats  showing 
what  we  could  manufacture  and  raise 
through  agriculture,  conducted  by  the 
most  efficient  recent  methods.  What 
we  really  need  to  do  is  to  put  such 
high-speed  methods  to  work.  .  .  .  The 
depression  was  not  caused  primarily 
by  excessive  production  but  by  defec- 
tive consumption.  The  latter  was  an 
outgrowth  of  inadequate  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public. 

We  are  today  living  In  one  of  four 
major  transitional  periods  of  human 
history.  The  causes  that  lie  behind  the 
great  institutional  transition  of  our  era 
are  almost  wholly  novel. 

It  Is  evident  that  we  face  the  pros- 
pect either  of  sweeping  reforms  that 
will  make  the  system  permanently  effi- 
cient and  trustworthy  or  of  evasive 
time  serving  and  water  treading  which 
will  bring  acute  crisis  and  collapes.  In 
either  case,  it  means  a  striking  change 
In  present  conditions  and  a  change 
which  can  hardly  be  delayed  beyond 
a  decade  or  so.  It  would  take  a  su- 
perprophet  to  tell  us  today  whether 
we  shall  take  the  road  to  constructive 
reform  or  to  disintegration.  But  it 
requires  only  passable  literacy  and  or- 
dinary "horse  sense"  to  discern  that 
we  shall  take  one  or  the  other,  and 
that  very   soon. 
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A      Declaration  of  Defense 


// 


you  SAY  . . . 


Every 
American.. 


is  directly  concerned  with  America's  defense. 

,  nnust  realize  that  the  only  adequate  defense 
against  today's  technological  blitzkriegs  is  tech- 
nological defense. 

must  realize  that  the  picayune  defense  proposals 
of  a  decadent  Price  System  are  inadequate. 

should    read   Technocracy's    "Declaration    of   De- 
fense!" 


A  history-making  declaration  by 
Technocracy's  Director-in-Chief  is  pre- 
sented in  a  special  number  of  TEChl- 
NOCRACY,  issue  A- 1 9,  factually  lay- 
ing down  the  only  possible  "foreign 
policy"  for  the  security  and  well-be- 
ing of  this  Continental  Area. 

This  timely  special  Issue  of  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  Continental  hHead- 
quarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  available  this  month  at  any  Sec- 
tion headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
or  by  mail. 

"Technocracy's  proposals  for  a  Con- 
tinental defense  will  be  astounding  to- 
day, but  tomorrow  they  must  be  in  op- 
eration," says  CHQ,  which  announces 
that  the  following  is  included  in  A- 1 9: 

♦  To  provide  the  background  for  this 
"Declaration  of  Defense,"  the  most 
comprehensive  array  of  data  on  the 
American  Technate  yet  published  is 
presented:  the  33  component  countries 
and  islands  with  areas  and  populations; 
annual    production    of   the   38    leading 


minerals  with  Technate  totals,  world 
totals,  and  percentages;  production 
figures  of  manufactured  items;  some  of 
our  equipment  with  world  comparisons; 
world  agricultural  production;  fuel 
consumption;  energy. 

♦  I7"by  23"  colored  map  of  the  Tech- 
nate of  America,  specially  prepared 
for  this  issue. 

♦  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  and  a 
number  of  striking  pictures.  Techno- 
cracy goes  back  Into  Its  short  but 
eventful  history  and  reproduces  in  full, 
with  critical  editorial  comment  of  the 
time,  the  historic  hlotel  Pierre  Address 
made  by  Howard  Scott  on  January  I  3, 
1933,  over  a  Continental  radio  hook-up 
and  shortwave  to  the  world.  Tech- 
nocracy's position  has  been  vindicated 
by  events  since  that  time;  history  is 
proving   Technocracy's  correctness. 

EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  READ 

TECHNOCRACY'S      DECLARATION 

OF  DEFENSE! 


Piedmont,  Calif. 
By  the  way, I  saw  one  right  up  your  alley  the 
other  day  over  by  Stockton  where  one  dairy 
farnner  has  equipped  his  barns  so  that  one 
man  can  milk  140  cows  where  ordinarily  a 
dozen  or  14  is  a  man's  job.  This  tellow  not 
only  put  in  DeLaval's  latest  milking  machinery, 
but  had  an  inventive  local  blacksmith  do  his 
stuff  for  a  lot  of  automatic  electrically-con- 
trolled gates,  doors,  etc.  Then,  as  a  final 
gesture,  he  lets  his  irrigation  system  handle 
the  manure   from   the  cows. 

Anyway,    this    is    near    the    top    in    practical 
application   of  your  subject  to  the   dairy  cow. 
F.  HAL  HIGGINS 

San    Diego,    Calif. 

Speaking  about  "Significant  Shorts"  in  The 
TECHNOCRAT  for  June  1940.  I  personally 
do  not  give  a  d  .  .  .  ime  for  that  sort  of 
"Vital  Statistics."  However,  I'm  a  curious 
animal  (homo  sapiens)  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  great  American  Sucker  was  in- 
cluded in  that  "list"  of  Presidential  Fishes 
taken? 

AL  HEWITT  BORLAND 

ED. — On  this  trip,  it  is  reliably  reported, 
sucker  bait  was  left  behind   in  Washington. 

II 950- 1 
Technocracy  Inc. 
Salmon  Arm,   B.  C. 
The  June  issue  has  arrived  and  let  me  con- 
gratulate  you    on    this   magazine.  To   me   it  Is 
"Tops"  and  the  month  does  not  come  around 
fast  enough  to  suit  mei  where  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT  is    concerned. 

O.  A.  WOODMAN 
Governor  of  Publications 

12247-3 

Technocracy    Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Congratulations  from  this  Section  on  the 
very  excellent  magazine  you  are  turning  out. 
Each  issue  seems  to  be  an  improvement  over 
the   previous  one. 

GRACE  DEXTER 
Chief  of  Staff 


Technocracy  in  Canada 


THE  OUTSTANDING  patroitic  or- 
ganization In  Canada  was  officially 
temporarily  banned  last  month,  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  declared  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  to  be  an  illegal  organiza- 
tion under  the  Canadian  defense  laws, 
which  make  purveyors  of  unwelcome 
news,  factual  or  otherwise,  subject  to 
punishment.  Technocracy's  Section 
Headquarters       throughout       Canada 


were  closed  "for  the  duration,"  wlthoul' 
arrests  or  prosecutions.  There  was 
mutual  cooperation  between  Cana- 
dian Technocrats,  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  and  local  police 
officers  In  carrying  out  the  ban  on 
Technocracy  Inc.,  which  has  been  edu- 
cating Canadians  regarding  the  crum- 
bling of  their  Price  System  and  the  im- 
minent New  America  of  abundance. 


In  the  front-page  publicity  given  the 
whole  affair,  Canadian  newspapers 
quoted  a  determined  Canadian  Tech- 
nocrat who  reflected  the  members'  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  carrying  on  the  edu- 
cation work  temporarily  without  formal 
organization: 

"Nobody's  going  to  stop  Tech- 
nocracy by  passing  a  law  against 
It.  Try  to  break  It  up  and  the 
movement  will  spread  more  than 
It  has  so  far." 


rhe  TECHNOCRAT,   Los  Angeles,   California 


JULY,    1940 


TECHNOCRACY  and  WAR 

•  Technocracy  urges  the  strongest  possible  defense 
of  the  North  American  Continent  against  any  pos- 
sible invasion. 

•  Technocrats,  being  loyal  citizens,  give  their  full  aid 
and  cooperation  as  their  patriotic  duty  in  uncovering 
and  combatting  all  "Fifth  Column"  activity  of  any 
kind  whatsoever. 

•  Technocracy  declares  that  America  has  no  war 
off  this  Continent.  America's  war  is  here  and  now 
in  this  country  and  on  this  Continent — a  patriotic 
war  against  the  peace  of  this  Price  System,  against 
Its  poverty  and  Its  malnutrition,  its  crime,  its  sudden 
death,  and  Its  disease.  It  is  a  war  of  plenty  versus 
poverty,  of  technology  versus  toil,  the  war  of  to- 
morrow against  yesterday,  of  science  versus  chaos. 
It  is  America's  only  war. 
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With    The    Editors 


DEMOCRACY 


The  word  'democracy'  seems  to  be  the  most  widely 
used  word  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
whose  meaning  is  least  agreed  upon.  A  whole  lot  of 
lost  sleep  and  violent  argument  could  be  eliminated  if  it 
were  better  understood  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  'democracy',  and  its  defense,  and  so  forth. 

Just  what  is  'democracy?'  Some  would  define  it  very 
broadly  as  any  system  of  government  wherein  ultimate 
authority  Is  vested  in  the  people.  Some  would  dis- 
agree, saying  that  there  never  has  been  a  government 
wherein  this  wasn't  the  case,  wherein  a  government 
could  continue  to  operate  without  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  Those  who  would  define  'democracy'  in  terms 
of  the  mechanics  of  electing  representatives  by  the 
people  are  greeted  by  violent  argument  that  'demo- 
cracy' should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  results — not  me- 
chanics. That  Is,  if  a  government  is  operating  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  that  is  the 
essential  part  of  'democracy.'  The  point  Is,  that  there 
is  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  'democracy'  IS,  yet 
the  majority  of  Americans  are  worried  to  death  about 
its  future. 

Possibly  the  explanation  Is  that,  even  if  they  don  i- 
know  what  it  IS,  they  think  they  know  what  'democracy' 
ISN'T.  In  other  words,  they  might  get  together  on  a 
negative  definition  to  the  effect  that  'democracy'  is  any 
system  of  government  that  is  not  like  the  dictatorships 
of  A.  Hitler,  B.  Mussolini,  J.  Stalin,  et  al.  But  even  hero 
there  would  be  some  balking.  This  would  mean  that 
England,  with  its  King,  Its  lords,  its  notorious  widespread 
poverty,  lack  of  education,  and  uncomplaining  misery, 
is  a  'democracy'  just  as  much  as  little  Switzerland,  even 
though  England  rules  (at  time  of  writing)  a  quarter  oF 
the  globe,  inhabited  by  millions  of  subservient  people. 

This  is  enough;  it  remains  that  Americans  aren't  quite 
sure  what  'democracy'  is,  or  what  it  isn't.  But  there 
seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  the  average  person  Is  "for 
it."  One  is  that  If  he  isn't  for  It,  he'll  be  called  either 
a  communist  or  a  nazl.  The  other  is,  he  has  a  general 
idea  that  in  a  'democracy'  his  common-man  Interests 
are  uppermost  in  social  operations.  He  gets  both  of 
these  ideas  from  reading  the  papers,   of  course. 

The  average  American  is  confused.  He  Is  so  easily 
talked  Into  believing  in  and  fighting  for  something  he 
doesn't  quite  understand,  so  that  he  forgets  to  fight  for 
those  things  he  really  wants  and  can  so  easily  have  if 
he  organizes  for  it — a  far  higher  standard  of  living,  real 


security,  a  minimum  of  work  in  the  occupation  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted,  etc. — Technocracy. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  Americans  aren't  limited 
to  a  choice  between  'dictatorship'  and  'democracy.' 
Both  are  political  methods  of  government  for  social  op- 
eration within  scarcity  economies.  Americans  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  opportunity  of  funclioinal 
government  for  the  operation  of  a  system  of  abund- 
ance, wherein  there  would  be  no  minorities  struggling 
for  advantage. 

If  we  agree  that  'democracy'  is  social  operation  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people,  then  'democracy' 
will  be  achieved  when  Technocracy  has  been  achieved, 
not  before.  If  we  cannot  agree  on  a  definition  of  'de- 
mocracy,' let's  get  wise  and  forget  about  it. 


JEKyLL-HYDE 

It  appears  that  Roosevelt's  runnlngmate,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  has  been  engaged  in  a  sort  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  game  since  he  has  been  in  office.  In  his  pub- 
lic capacity  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wallace  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  conditions 
of  abundance  in  every  major  agriculture  crop.  He  has 
repeatedly  gone  before  Congress  for  bigger  and  bet- 
ter appropriations,  and  has  doled  out  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  "bribes"  to  U.  S.  farmers  for  acreage  reductions 
in  the  war  to  preserve  scarcity.  But  the  steady  in- 
crease in  yields  per  acre  keeps  the  total  production  of 
many  crops  on  the  climb.  This  is  spectacularly  the  case 
with  corn,  of  which  the  national  average  yield  per  acre 
has  Increased  a  third  since  the  New  Deal  took  office. 
Corn  now  bulges  storage  facilities,  and  will  force  the 
government  to  add  more  steel  bins  to  the  33,000  re- 
cently built  to  hold  past  seasons'  corn. 

Now  when  we  look  at  the  private  activities  of  Mr. 
Wallace  we  find  something  strange  to  behold.  We  find 
that  his  large  Iowa  farm  is  making  lots  of  money  rais- 
ing corn — but  not  ordinary  corn.  Mr.  Wallace  for 
years  has  been,  and  still  is,  raising  seed  corn,  for  sale 
to  farmers,  of  a  hybrid  variety  that  is  breaking  produc- 
tion records  all  over  the  corn  belt.  He,  and  the  olher 
wealthy  producers  of  hybrid  seed  corn,  sell  all  they  can 
raise  at  top  fancy  prices,  because  their  hybrid  corn 
seed  will  give  the  farmers  yields  as  high  as  180  bushels 
per  acre,  compared  to  the  national  average  during 
1939  of  30  bushels! 
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NEWS— OBSCURED.  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


American  Finance 

On  Its  Last  Legs 

RECORD  LOWS  AND 
HIGHS  IN  MONEY  MART 

IT  has  been  very  evident  fhat  U.  S. 
Business  clearly  recogn'zes  that,  if 
the  U.  S.  should  get  actively  into  war, 
the  artificial  stimulus  to  tha  nat'onal 
economy  would  certainly  be  followed 
by  critical  chaos,  worse  than  anything 
seen  so  far  in  America,  h^owever,  it 
is  apparent  that  large  segments  oF 
^  U.  S.  Business  prefer  that  fulure  risk 
y  to  the  present  creeping  paralysis  of 
business  and  finance  and  the  imminent 
collapse  of  the  econom'c  structure  so 
plainly  written  across  America   now. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  full-page  "Stop 
Hitler  Now"  advertisements  appeared 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  U.  S.  The 
ads,  apparently  calculated  to  get 
America  immediately  into  war,  were 
undersigned  by  the  "Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies," 
of  which  William  Allen  White,  famed 
Kansas  editor,  is  chairman.  But  last 
month  the  U.  S.  Senate  heard  Sen. 
Holt  read  a  list  of  donors  to  the  "Com- 
mittee." The  list  included,  among  a 
host  of  others:  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Lehman  Broth- 
ers, Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Cornelius 
Whitney,  Fredrick  Warburg,  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel Guggenheim,  Mrs.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  and  "directors  of  steel,  manga- 
nese, oil,  steamship,  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment companies." 


It  is  only  too  plain  to  this  commit- 
tee-to-get-America-into-war  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  defense  program  will 
prove  insufficient  to  revive  the  eco- 
nomic system.  For  example,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  steel  industry  can 
easily  produce  in  two  or  three  months 
the  total  Army  and  Navy  steel  re- 
quirements for  the  next  two  years. 

Sick   Finance 

American  Finance  is  in  a  bad  way, 
as    illustrated    by   events   last    month: 

♦  The  volume  of  trading  on  the 
N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  struck  a  22-year 
low  with  only  226,580  shares  in  one 
full  day.  This  averaged  only  165 
shares  for  each  of  the  Exchange's 
1,375  members,  who  plan  to  reduce 
their  membership.  Another  22-year 
record  was  marked  up  when  only  83,- 
220  shares  (60  per  member)  were 
traded  during  the  two-hour  session  on 
Saturday  the  27th. 

♦  Second-quarter  bank  statements 
showed  new  highs  of  idle  cash  on  hand. 
The  Chase  National  Bank,  largest  In 
the  world,  set  a  new  record  for  de- 
posits: $3,190,823,000  — an  Increase 
over  last  year  of  almost  500  millions, 
or  16  percent!  Loans  and  discounts 
outstanding  equaled  less  than  a  fifth 
of  deposits.  Cash  amounted  to  $  1 ,467 
millions,  more  than  21  percent  over  a 
year  ago,  equal  to  46  percent  of  de- 
posits, and  equal  to  242  percent  of, 
or  almost  2I/2  times,  loans  and  dis- 
counts!    The  composite  figures  for  fif- 


teen largest  Wall  Street  banks,  In  their 
midyear  statements  of  condition, 
showed  record  deposits  of  more  than 
16  billions,  up  21/2  billions  or  almost  19 
percent  over  last  year.  Cash  repre- 
sented 42  percent  of  deposits,  was 
equal  to  more  than  21/2  times  the  to- 
tal loans  and  discounts,  and  was  26 
percent  over  a  year  ago!  Loans  and 
discounts  fell  more  than  7  percent 
since  the  first  quarter.  Holdings  of 
U.  S.  Government  securities  were  up 
sharply. 

♦  Borrowing  on  collateral  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
at  midyear  dropped  to  the  lowest  ratio 
to  market  value  of  listed  stocks  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution!  These  brok- 
ers' loans  amounted  to  only  0.86  per- 
cent! In  "normal"  times,  the  annual 
range  was  around  8  to  10  percent,  and 
only  twice  before  (recently)  has  the 
ratio  fallen  below  one  percent! 

♦  Disastrously  low  rates  of  Interest 
were  involved  in  governmental  and 
private  financing,  which  Included  large 
refunding   operations.      Chesapeake   & 

(Continued   on   Page    19) 

Hemisphere  Monopoly? 

PHYSICAL  FACTORS 
DEFEAT  POLITICS 

THE  Pan-American  conference  at 
Havana,  called  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment mainly  to  consider  means 
of  setting  up  a  hemispheric  monopoly 
of  exportable  commodities  for  eco- 
nomic warfare  with  Europe,  appears 
destined  either  to  fail  or  to  be  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 


NEWSCOPE 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


This  has  become  the  case  because 
the  physical  factors  are  stronger  than 
the  political  agreements  can  be. 

The  Central  and  South  American 
countries  are  far  from  selP-sufficIent; 
their  well-being  is  dependent  upon  the 
exchange  of  their  agricultural  products 
abroad  for  manufactured  articles.  This 
trade  has  been  largely  with  European 
countries,  because  they  are  able  to 
use  this  hemisphere's  products  and  can 
supply  manufactures  in  return.  The 
U.  S.'s  proposal  seems  to  be  that  our 
southern  neighbors  should  agree  to 
stop  sending  their  products  to  Europe, 
except  under  strict  (U.  S.?)  control,  to 
combat  Europe's  controlled  economies. 

The  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  would  doubtless  be  agreeable 
to  such  a  plan  if  it  simply  involved 
switching  their  trade  from  Europe  to 
the  U.  S.;  that  is,  if  the  U.  S.  would 
take  their  agrxu!tural  products  In  ex- 
change for  the  desired  American  man- 
ufactures. But  here  is  the  catch  in 
such  an  arrangement:  America  doesn't 
want  any  more  of  Latin  America's  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  it  now  im- 
ports. 

Already,  American  imports  of  besf, 
wool,  and  hides  have  American  ranch- 
ers justifiably  angry.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  U.  S.  consumption 
of  coffee  will  be  increased,  and  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  U.  S.  farmers  to 
start  importing  quantities  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  corn.  The  fact  Is  that 
U.  S.  Imports  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  southern  hemisphere's 
economy. 

If  the  U:  S.  is  to  get  cooperation 
from  its  neighbors  in  curtailing  exports 
to  Europe,  the  U.  S.  will  probably  have 
to  do  at  least  two  things:  (I)  Pay  most 
of  the  cost  of  buying  up  and  storing  all 
this  hemisphere's  exportable  commodi- 
ties (w.ih  money  taxed  and  borrowed 
from  U.  S.  citizens),  and  (2)  greatly 
extend  credits  to  our  southern  neigh- 
bors so  they  can  buy  manufactures 
from  the  U.  S.  (using  money  taxed  and 
borrowed  from  U.  S.  citizens).  The 
big  headaches,  of  course,  would  be: 
How  and  when  could  the  resulting  vast 
accumulation  of  commodities  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  how  and  when  could  our 
borrowing  neighbors  repay  the  loans? 

The  physical  factors  seem  destined, 
as  always,  to  defeat  the  political 
agreements.  The  Pan  American  con- 
ference will  likely  be  a  failure  in  this 
economic  venture. 


AGRICULTURE 


Battle  of  '^Surpluses'' 

U.  S.  CONSUMERS 
PAY  FOR  SCARCITY 

THE  Price  System's  battle  against 
'  abundance  in  the  U.  S.  continues 
on  all  fronts.  The  war  to  preserve  a 
condition  of  artificial  scarcity  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  process  in  which  the  American 
taxpayers  pay  heavily  to  prevent  them- 
selves, as  consumers,  from  enjoying 
abundant  use  of  the  goods  America 
Is  able  to  produce.  And  it's  all  being 
done  to  preserve  the  Price  System, 
which  is  no  longer  even  "free  enter- 
prise."    Recent  reports  of  the   batlle: 
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U.  S.  0.  A.  photograph  by  Peter  Killian 
TO    help    farmers    sell    abundant    crops, 
Uncle  Sam  gives  away  'money'  -for  food. 

♦  Failure  of  the  food  stamp  plan  to 
sufficiently  increase  consumption  of 
pork  products  has  caused  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  make  repeated 
purchases  of  pork  to  keep  prices  from 
collapsing.  These  purchases  go  into 
storage  and  into  direct  distribution  to 
reliefers.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.,  on  June 
29,  bought  25  million  pounds,  bringing 
the  total  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1940  to  241,000,000  pounds  of  pork 
and  lard! 

♦  During  the  first  week  of  July  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration purchased  50  carloads  of  to- 
matoes in  Merced,  California,  as  part 
of  "an  effort  to  relieve  the  critical 
market  throughout  the  U.  S."  This  ef- 
fort is  in  addition  to  adding  tomatoes 
to  the  "surplus"  list  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  permitting  reliefers  to 
"purchase"      them      with      free     fcod 


stamps  through  regular  retail  channels 
at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

♦  Because  of  its  greater  expense  as 
a  method  of  reducing  "surpluses,"  the 
food  stamp  plan  has  been  limited  to  a 
small  fraction  of  the  communities  ask- 
ing for  it.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
vegetables  were  added  to  the  stamp 
plan  "surplus"  list  last  month.  In  various 
parts  of  the  country:  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  peas,  snap  beans,  tomatoes, 
and  spinach. 

♦  Butter,  a  veteran  on  the  "surplus" 
list,  is  being  purchased  heavily — but 
not  by  consumers.  The  Federal  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  lent 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Assocla-I 
tion  $7,000,000  to  be  used  "for  buy- 
ing and  storing  25,000,000  pounds  of 
butter."  Similar  operations  during  the 
past  two  years  involved  114,137,000 
pounds.  When  the  loans  are  "default- 
ed," the  tons  of  butter  are  dumped  in- 
to the  lap  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  because  even  the  food 
stamp  plan  has  not  materially  reduced 
this  "surplus." 

♦  In  Hemet,  Calif.,  the  FSCC  pur- 
chased the  entire  local  carryover  of 
dried  apricots  from  the  1939  season — 
4,000,000  pounds.  In  addition,  un- 
sold tons  of  canned  apricots,  held  over 
in  warehouses  from  last  year,  were  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  the  market  by 
packers  to  make  way  for  the  1940 
crop. 

♦  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  that  450 
million  bushels  of  corn  of  the  1937, 
1938,  and  1939  crops  Is  still  in  fine 
condition  in  the  33,000  federal-built 
steel  storage  bins  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  view  of  another  heavy  corn 
crop  this  year,  officials  are  in  a  quan- 
dary over  what  to  do.  To  feed  the 
corn  to  livestock  would  serve  only  to 
further  glut  the  meat  market.  Corn 
meal  Is  on  the  stamp  plan  "surplus"  list, 
but  sufficient  quantities  cannot  thus 
be  moved.  More  steel  bins  will  have 
to  be  constructed  by  the  government. 
Whistling  in  the  dark,  Secretary  Wal- 
lace says  that  this  abundance  of  corn 
"is  assurance  to  consumers  that  the 
nation's  reserve  supply  of  livestock 
feed   is  secure!" 

♦  Despite  government  "bribes"  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  U.  S.  wheat  far- 
mers to   keep  their  acreages  down  to 
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62  million  acres,  the  July  I  carryover 
of  previous  seasons'  wheat  is  estimated 
by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  at  about  290  mil- 
lion bushels,  or  an  amount  equal  to  42 
percent  of  "normal"  annual  domestic 
consumption.  With  a  world  wheat 
carryover  on  July  I  of  1,240  million 
bushels,  just  under  last  year's  record 
supply,  U.  S.  export  prospects  are 
dark:  U.  S.  wheat  exports  averaged 
22.3  percent  of  world  wheat  exports 
during  the  period  1925-1930;  during 
the  marketing  season  ended  June  30, 
U.  S.  wheat  exports  amounted  to  only 
10.3  percent  of  world  wheat  exports; 
indications  are  that  U.  S.  exports  will 
decline  far  below  50  million  bushels 
during  the  current  season. 

♦  Pacific  Coast  hop  growers  and  the 


Gov't  Raises  Yields 

ACTIONS  COUNTERACT 
CURTAILMENT  EFFORTS 

THE  U.  S.  agricultural  newsfront  is 
packed  with  examples  of  a  gross 
inconsistency.  In  spite  of  the  varied 
and  far-fetched  efforts  of  American 
farmers  and  the  government  to  restrict 
the  production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products  there  are  numerous 
activities  tending  to  increase  yields. 
Among  them: 

♦  The  U.S.D.A.  recently  announced 
the  progress  of  its  "grant-of-aid"  pro- 
gram of  the  AAA  to  furnish  lime, 
phosphate,  and  other  soil-building  ma- 
terials to  farmers  in  place  of  cash  pay- 
ments  under  the   Agricultural   Conser- 


summer  the  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
State  Extension  Services  and  varous 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  hold  a  series 
of  regional  grassland  conferences  with 
the  idea  of  making  up  for  some  of  the 
lost  time.  The  ostensible  rsason  for 
the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
grasslands  Is  conservat.on  of  the  na- 
tion's soil  resources — -a  necessary  ef- 
fort— but  the  underlying  Price  System 
necessity  is  the  increased  restriction  of 
the  acreage  now  planted  to  "surplus" 
crops.  Result  of  the  extension  of  grass 
lands,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
nutritional  value  to  livestock,  will  in- 
evitably be  to  add  to  the  nation's 
"surplus"  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  beef, 
mutton,   etc.,   etc. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  photograph  by  Carter 
UNABLE  to  use  it  or  sell   It  at  home   or  abroad,   U.  S.  farmers  have  sold   huge   "surpluses" 
of   corn   to   their   government,    have    stored    much    of   it   in    steel    bins    on    their    own    farnrs. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  photograph  by  Ackerman 
PARADOX:    fertilizing    to    grow    more 
where    less    is   wanted. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  got  together  last  month  In 
a  program  for  the  curtailment  of  hop 
production  by  allotment  of  quotas  to 
Individual  producers.  Similar  pro- 
grams are  in  force  for  scores  of  other 
commodities,  including  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  sugar 
beets,  rice,  potatoes,  and  a  long  list. 

♦  Barley  growers  are  getting  loans 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  help  them  "finance  the  stor- 
age of  part  of  their  crop,"  which  will 
result  in  outright  ownership  of  most  of 
it  by  the  CCC  to  keep  it  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  supply  is  335  million  bushels, 
135  million  bushels  (or  40  percent) 
more  than  average  domestic  consump- 
tion during  1934-38.  Barley  exports 
are  down  two-thirds  to  only  5  million 
bushels.  Means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
stored   "surplus"  are  not  in  sight. 


vation  Program.  In  1939,  farmers  co- 
operating with  the  AAA  received 
800,000  tons  of  these  fertilizers  in  re- 
ward for  not  planting  certain  "surplus" 
crops.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  2I/2  times  this  quantity 
was  distributed  to  farmers.  The  D.  A. 
reports  that  use  of  these  fertilizers  so 
improves  pastures  that  they  can  nour- 
ish twice  the  stock  formerly  grazed- — - 
proving  a  boomerang  in  increased 
"surpluses"  of  meat  and  dairy 
products. 

♦  The  U:  S.  D.  A.  stated  last  month: 
"Grass  is  the  'Topsy'  of  agriculture.  It 
has  'jest  growed'  while  such  crops  as 
cotton,  corn  and  wheat  received  most 
of  the  attention  of  both  farmer  and 
scientist.  Grass  breeding  is  25  years 
behind  other  crops,  but  is  now  geiting 
the  serious  attention  it  deserves.     This 


♦  Spring  floods  have  added  80  bil- 
lion gallons,  or  2,600,000  acre-feet  of 
water  to  the  151-mIle  reservoir  behind 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washing- 
ton, a  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Re- 
clamation project.  When  full,  this  ar- 
tificial lake  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  almost  as  long  as  Lake  Ontario, 
and  will  be  able  to  provide  irrigaton 
for  1,200,000  acres  of  the  surround- 
ing fertile  but  arid  land.  Instead  of 
creating  a  recreational  paradise,  the 
government  plans  to  condemn  35,000 
American  families  to  the  toil  of  farm- 
ing small  patches  of  "surplus"  feed  for 
our  "surplus"  livestock,  and  "surplus" 
truck  crops,  and  "surplus"  fruits.  The 
whole  project  will  cost  the  government 
millions  of  dollars,  including  the  prob- 
able payments  to  the  colonizers  for  not 
growing  some  of  their  crops. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELIEF 


// 


Labor  Shortage 


// 


AMPLE  SKILLED  WORKERS  FOR 
PRICE  SYSTEM  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

INDUSTRY  has  contended  that  there 
I  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  But 
recent  data  discloses  that  it  would  be 
more  valid  for  a  million  and  a  half 
workers  of  5,000  skilled  occupations  to 
charge  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  jobs 
— that  Industry  has  not  employed  them 
in  the  national  defense  effort. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  (reported  in  June)  reveals 
that  its  affiliated  state  employment  of- 
fices in  33  states  alone  (not  including 
important  Calif,  and  N.  Y.)  have  lists 
of  active  job-seekers  showing  1,538,- 
000  workers  In  4,953  skilled  occupa- 
tions, including  23,000  technicians, 
657,000  skilled  craftsmen,  and  858,000 
semi-skilled  production  workers. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  figures 
are  a  gross  understatement  of  the  act- 
ual numbers  unemployed:  It  has  been 
found  that  only  about  half  of  the  un- 
employed register  with  employment 
offices;  that  not  all  the  offices  were 
included  in  the  report;  and  that  thou- 
sands of  skilled  workers  have  had  to 
find  work  in  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 
jobs. 

The  survey  found  5,300  jobless  tool 
and  die  makers,  the  most  highly  skilled 
and  necessary  workers  in  the  machine 
and  metal  trades;  2,300  experienced 
engineers  and  designers;  about  2,000 
workers  with  experience  in  other  skills 
in  aircraft  and  machine  shop  work; 
more  than  17,000  qualified  machinists 
and  mechanics;  2,000  workers  with  ex- 
perience in  13  selected  shipbuilding 
occupations;  approximately  1,500  air- 
craft workers  in  20  selected  occupa- 
tions and  more  than  23,000  in  a  group 
of  33  machine  shop  and  key  manufac- 
turing occupations.  On  top  of  these 
there  are  about  10,000,000  other  un- 
employed Americans. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  pica- 
yune defense  effort  of  our  decadent 
Price  System  can  re-employ  the  un- 
employed skilled  Americans — or  de- 
fend  America. 

The  only  way  to  simultaneously  em- 
ploy all  willing  and  able  Americans  in 
American  defense,  and  to  insure  an 
adequate  defense,  is  the  scientific  in- 
tegration— minus   Business  and   Politics 


— of  all  the  men,  equipment,  and  re- 
sources as  outlined  last  month  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  in  Its  A- 19  issue  of 
"Technocracy."  These  objectives  can- 
not be  accomplished  otherwise. 


11,000  Too  Many 

HORDE  OF  NEWSPAPER 
WORKERS  UNEMPLOYED 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City 
a  new  daily  newspaper — "PM" — 
was  Inaugurated  amidst  great  public- 
ity. Its  many  journalistic  departures 
(no  advertising,  50%  Illustrations, 
magazine-size)  aroused  great  interest 
among  publishers  and  the  public.  PM 
gave  employment  to  151  men  and 
women,  but  of  greatest  significance 
is  the  number  of  experienced  news- 
paper workers  who  applied  for  jobs 
on  the  new  daily  and  weren't  hired. 
They  totaled  over  I  1 ,000! — enough  to 
put  out  73  such  new  newspapers! 

The  large  pool  of  unemployed  ex- 
perienced newspaper  workers  is  a  re- 
sult of  both  Increasing  efficiency  in 
newspaper  production  and  the  steady 
reduction  in  the  number  of  U.  S. 
newspapers.  During  1939,  78  newspa- 
pers passed  out  of  existence,  a  third 
more  than  during  1938;  I  I  papers  lost 
their  identities  through  mergers;  67 
just  folded.  The  growth  of  the  radio 
industry  is  considered  a  large  contrib- 
uting factor  in  the  decline  of  newspa- 
per employment. 

Re-employment? 

TWO  JOBS  NEEDED  FOR 
EVERY  NEW  JOB  FOUND 

nUBLIC  and  private  placements  in 
'  jobs  can't  keep  up  with  the  loss  of 
jobs,  despite  all  the  talk  about  re- 
employment, according  to  figures  from 
the  California  state  department  of  em- 
ployment. 

During  the  week  ended  June  15, 
total  placements — both  private  and 
public — amounted  to  4,570;  less  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year  by  16 
percent.  New  applications  of  job- 
seekers  totaled  10,21  I,  making  a  ratio 
of  two  new  jobs  needed  for  every  new 
iob  found! 


State  unemployment  Insurance  pay- 
ments amounted  to  $1,279,035  during 
the  week  ended  June  22 — an  Increase 
of  73  percent  over  the  corresponding 
week  of  1939.  $100,000,000  has  been 
paid  out  in  jobless  benefits  in  the  past 
21/2  years,  to  750,000  idle  California 
workers. 


^'Who^s  Who^^ 

ONLY  31.3%  OF  POPULATION 
ARE  WAGE  &  SALARY  EARNERS 

"THE  WPA  Division  of  Research  pro- 
'  vides  an  informative  picture  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  U.  S.  population 
in  its  recently  Issued  booklet,  "Facts 
About  Unemployment."  The  report 
gives  figures  based  upon  detailed  stu- 
dies, made  in  March  1939  by  the 
WPA,  of  the  populations  in  three  large 
American  cities  of  varied  industrial 
backgrounds:  Birmingham,  Ala.;  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Figures  for  the  three  cities  are  here 
averaged  into  one  composite  figure 
for   briefness: 

♦  Of  all  the  persons  In  the  popula- 
tion, 52%,  are  non-workers.  Of  all  the 
non-workers,  half  are  In  school  or  are 
too  young  to  work,  40%  are  home- 
makers,  10%  are  permanently  unfit, 
retired,  or  pensioned. 

♦  48%  of  the  individuals  in  the  pop- 
ulation are  workers  (with  jobs,  or  ac- 
tively looking  for  jobs,  or  temporarily 
neither). 

♦  Of  the  total  workers,  a  quarter, 
or  25%,  are  unemployed.  Of  all  the 
unemployed,  28%  are  in  the  Works 
Program  (WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  etc.). 
72%,  are  not. 

♦  The  employed  are  divided:  87% 
wage  and  salary  earners,  12%  self- 
employed,    1%   unpaid  family  workers. 

♦  The  population  is  made  up  of  the 
following  segments  by  percentages: 
31.3  percent  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers; 26  percent  in  school  or  too  young 
to  work;  20.8  percent  homemakers;  12 
percent  unemployed  workers;  5.2  per- 
cent unfit,  retired,  or  pensioned;  4.3 
percent  self-employed;  .4  percent  un- 
paid family  workers. 

Women 

The  relation  of  women  to  employ- 
ment is  Indicated  in  the  following 
figures: 

♦  Out  of  each   100  women  and  girls 
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in  the  population,  29  are  workers,  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  (compared  to 
69%   for  men  and   boys). 

♦  Of  these  female  workers,  27  per- 
cent are  unemployed  (males:  24%),  73 
percent  employed.  Of  the  total  fe- 
male population,  8  percent  are  unem- 
ployed workers,  21  percent  are  em- 
ployed workers. 

♦  Of  the  married  women  In  the  pop- 
ulation, 78  percent  are  not  in  the  la- 
bor market,  17  percent  are  employed 
workers,  5  percent  are  unemployed 
workers. 

Families 

♦  62  percent  of  all  families  have  one 
worker,  29  percent  have  two  or  more 
workers,    9    percent    have    no    workers. 


♦  Of  all  the  families  with  workers, 
20  percent  have  no  one  employed. 

♦  42  percent  of  the  totally  unem- 
ployed families  are  in  the  Works  Pro- 
gram. 

♦  Of  the  families  with  total  unem- 
ployment 53  percent  have  been  In  this 
condition   for   more  than   a   year. 

Age  and   Unemployment 

♦  Of  all  workers  under  25  years  of 
age,  34  percent  are  unemployed. 

♦  Of  all  workers  25  to  54  years  In- 
clusive, 22  percent  are  unemployed. 

♦  Of  workers  55  years  and  over,  3  I 
percent  are   unemployed. 

♦  The  average  (median)  age  of  un- 
employed   workers    Is:    41     years,    for 


those  In  the  Works  Program;  35  years 
for  the  others. 

It  Is  astounding  to  realize  that,  ac- 
cording  to  the  survey: 

♦  Wage  and  salary  earners  (in- 
cluding governmental  employes)  con- 
stitute less  than  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

♦  Almost  half  of  all  employed  per- 
sons are  working  more  than  44  hours 
per  week. 

♦  For  every  13  workers  earning 
wages  and  salaries  there  are  five  work- 
ers unemployed. 

♦  A  third  of  all  workers  under  25 
years  of  age  are  unemployed. 

If  this  is  the  American  Way  of  life, 
what  a   hell  of  a  Way! 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Machines  and  Jobs 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY  HAS 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCE 

IT  is  asserted  by  Price  System  apolo- 
gists that  the  labor-displacing  effect 
of  the  Increasing  use  of  power  ma- 
chinery in  every  industry  is  offset  by 
the  greater  employment  required  to 
provide  the  power  and  the  machinery. 
However,  some  figures  and  trends 
brought  out  by  recent  testimony  of 
the  president  of  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  Washington,  show  that  tech- 
nological advances  have  been  keeping 
pace  in  the  production  of  the  equip- 
ment that  does  the  displac'ng.  Some 
of  the  points  brought  out: 

♦  In  the  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus  branch  of  the  industry,  pro- 
duction per  man  in  1939  was  23% 
higher  than  in  1929;  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity increased  32%,  or  almost  a 
third. 

♦  Recent  developments  have  made 
it  possible  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
existing  power  stations  49%  to  90% 
without  an  increase  in  fuel  require- 
ments and  without  corresponding  addi- 
tions to  plant  and  equipment. 

♦  For  the  industry  as  a  whole  (elec- 
trical machinery,  apparatus,  supplies 
and  devices),  production  per  man-hour 
increased  36%  between  1929  and 
1939,  with  a  result  that  employment 
declined  approximately    16%. 

The  U.E.  R.  M.W.  spokesman  also 
included  the  following  in  his  testimony: 

♦  In  the  manufacture  of  radios,  out- 
put per  man  is  double  that  in    1929. 

♦  The  making  of  a  fuse  previously 
required  17  people  and  17  operations. 
The  installation  of  a  machine  has  now 
made  it  possible  for  nine  people  to  do 
this  work,  reducing  the  required  em- 
ployment to  about  half. 

♦  In  1929,  six  girls  working  83^ 
hours  per  day  produced  3,500  packed 
lamps  of  different  types.  Now  it  re- 
quires   less   than    six    girls   to    produce 

18,000  in  eight  hours.  Thus  output  per 
girl-hour  increased  eight  times;  or,  the 
girl-hours  required  for  1000  lamps  de- 
creased from  15  down  to  2.7,  a  reduc- 
tion of  82%. 


Pineapple  Cannery 

GREAT  OUTPUT  WITH 
MACHINES,  NOT  MEN 

A  CARLOAD  of  canned  pineapples 
every  two  and  a  half  minutes,  to- 
taling 3,497,388  cans  a  day!  That  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  hiawaiian  Pine- 
apple  Co.   can    now   prepare   and    can 


Buna  "Rubber'' 

RUBBER  SUBSTITUTE 
SOON  TO  BE  PRODUCED 

SCIENCE  and  technology  are  ad-  ■! 
vancing  on  many  fronts  to  make 
America  independent  of  Imports,  but 
the  resulting  increases  In  U.  S.  employ- 
ment are  destined  to  be  highly  disap- 
pointing  in  volume. 

In    the    case    of    the    production    of 


Photo  courtesy  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co. 
MECHANICAL  carrier  for  harvesting  pineapples.  Dozens  of  these  new  nriachines  effec- 
fectiveiy  eliminate  hundreds  of  toiling  laborers  from  their  former  job  of  picking  bags 
full  of  fruit  and  then  carrying  them  to  the  end  of  each  long  row  to  waiting  trucks.  Each 
'truck'  now  follows  two  pickers — with  a  buzz-saw  in  addition,  to  trim  off  the  crown  of 
each  fruit,  and  a  conveyor  to  assist  in  the  loading.  A  fitting  companion  is  this  carrier  to 
the  other  efficient  machines  now  at  work  in  the   Hawaiian   pineapple  fields  and  factories. 


pineapples  with  Its  46  new  Ginaca  ma- 
chines. Human  labor  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  the  "Dole"  cannery, 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

With  conveyor  belts  and  virtually 
complete  automaticity,  the  present 
machine,  vastly  improved  over  its 
predecessor,  now  not  only  removes  the 
shells,  cuts  off  the  ends,  sizes  the  fruit 
to  the  correct  diameter,  and  accurate- 
ly extracts  the  core  so  that  the  hole 
is  in  the  exact  center,  but  it  scrapes 
off  the  "meat"  remaining  on  the  shell 
for  crushed  pineapple  and  juice!  Each 
machine  can  thus  prepare  100  pine- 
apples a  minute,  and  do  it  more  per- 
fectly than  it  can  be  done  by  hand. 

Formerly,  a  good  fast  worker  could 
peel  only  three  or  four  fruits  a  minute, 
which  fact  reflects  the  great  number 
of  workers  NOT  needed  today.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  would  require  the 
employment  of  about  four  thousand 
persons  simply  to  peel  the  quantity  of 
fruit  that  is  turned  out  by  this  p'ne- 
apple  cannery. 


Standard  Oil's  rubber  substitute — 
Buna — "No  Men  Wanted"  signs  are 
already  indicated  by  reports  In  the 
press.  Construction  work  on  the  plant 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louis  ana,  will  soon 
begin,  but  It  is  reported  that  it  will 
be  done  by  present  Standard  OH  em- 
ployes. 

Buna — which  is  superior  to  natural 
rubber  In  resistance  to  heat,  abrasion, 
ageing,  and  swelling  In  gasoline  and 
oil,  and  as  good  as  natural  rubber  in 
resiliency,  electrical  res's'ance,  water- 
proofness,  etc. — is  produced  by  mix- 
ing its  chief  Ingredient — butadiene — 
with  other  chemicals,  and  ihen  poly- 
merizing the  mixture.  Butadiene  Is 
made  from  butane,  the  abundant  and 
cheap  by-product  of  the  modern 
cracking  process  of  petroleum  refining. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  Standard's 
Baton  Rouge  Buna  plant,  the  five-ton 
daily  capacity  will  require  only  25  men 
to  produce  the  necessary  butadiene 
from   butane! 
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"Some  of  them  called  out  as  I  went 
by:  'Tell  Frank  the  Yanks  aren't  com- 
ing.' My  heart  sank.  Poor  young- 
sters. .  .  .  " — From  her  column,  "My 
Day,"  May  16,   1940. 

Technocrats . . . 

"Republicans  would  oust  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  hlouse.  Dem- 
ocrats would  tax  both  malefactors 
and  benefactors  of  great  wealth. 
Christians  would  convert  murdering 
dictators  into  repentant  church  war- 
dens. Communists  would  abolish  pri- 
vate title  to  all  property  except  tooth- 
brushes. Technocrats  would  abolish 
human  labor  and  make  mach'nes  do 
all  the  work.  .  .  . 

"Mankind  will  not  live  without  the 
machine,  so  It  must  learn  to  live  with 
It.  The  Technocrat  points  out  that 
even  without  the  development"  of 
atomic  energy,  we  can  all  live  like 
movie  stars  on  the  wealth  our  present 
machinery  can  create — If  we  will  turn 
it  away  from  the  uses  of  destruction. 
That  may  be  the  best  way  to  'make 
terms'  with  our  conqueror,  the  ma- 
chine."— From  W.  W.  Ferguson's  June 
24th  article  in  the  series  on  machines 
and  society  in  the  L.  A.  NEWS. 

Fredric  March... 

"A  kind-hearted  hlollywood  matron 
was  heard  to  remark  not  long  aco, 
'I  no  longer  dare  to  say  ihat  I  wish 
all  babies  might  be  able  to  have  ccd- 
llver  oil  tor  fear  I'll  be  called  a  Com- 
munist.' " — From  his  recent  article  in 
"Liberty." 

Fifth  Column... 

"The  large  sums  appropriated  In  the 
last  seven  years  and  Intended  to  equip 
our  military  and  naval  forces  for  ade- 
quate defense  have  been  expended 
without  achieving  the  armaments 
needed,  as  freely  admitted  by  the 
heads  of  our  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments. Nor  have  the  President's 
efforts  to  gloss  over  the  deflcienc'es 
given     the     public     any     reassurance. 


Could  any  Fifth  Column  do  more  than 
to  leave  us  with  a  water  bucket  to 
fight  a  fire  when  the  most  powerful 
engines  are  needed? 

"The  Fifth  Column  which  this  coun- 
try has  most  to  fear  Is  not  the  alien 
enemies  among  us  but  the  New  Deal 
and  its  satellites.  No  Fifth  Column 
working  deliberately  and  maliciously  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  national 
defense  could  have  succeeded  in  this 
objective  so  well." — Franklyn  Walt- 
man,  G.  O.  P.  Publicity  Director. 


Wendell  Willkie... 

"The  curse  of  democracy  today  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  In  Eur- 
ope, Is  that  every  one  has  been  trying 
to  please  the  public. 

"Government  Is  nothing  but  big  bus- 
iness and,  If  I  am  elected  President,  I 
will  put  the  Government  on  a  big  busi- 
ness basis.  " — Statements  reported  by 
Charles  Michelson,  Dir.  of  Publicity, 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
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"Pure  democracy  Is  doomed.  In  Its 
place  must  be  substituted  government 
of  competent  people  by  especially 
trained  people  for  the  good  of  all. 

"We  say  we  want  justice,  or  econ- 
omy, or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
things.  These  are  only  blanket  ex- 
pressions. 

"I  refuse  to  vote  for  a  loud-mouthed 
politician  who  merely  promlres  these 
things.  Rather,  what  we  must  all  de- 
mand are  social  engineers  In  high 
places — men  who  have  objectives  of 
which  we  can  approve  and  who  have 
developed  methods  and  techn'ques  for 
arriving  at  them." — Dr.  Frederic  Worll- 
ner,  U.  C.  L  A.  education  professor,  In 
a  recent  talk  to  members  of  the  L.  A. 
District  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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"Neither  police  batons,  machine- 
guns,  tear-gas,  bombing  planes,  vaude- 
ville jokes,  newsreels,  editorials,  nor 
bank  presidents  can  halt  the  march  of 
scientific   technology,    and    as    techno- 


logy expands  Its  empire  It  will  drag  our 
ideals  and  Institutions  with  It  In  its 
wake  until  we  accept  the  principles 
which  underlay  what  hloward  Scott 
calls  TECHNOCRACY;  not  because  It 
Is  exciting  or  revolutionary,  but  sim- 
ply because  it  is  true.  " — From  the 
book  "1940,"  by  John  F.  Carter. 

Gen.  hiugh  Johnson.. 

"There  have  been  four  principal 
threats  or  actual  encroachments  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  England  was  In- 
volved in  all  of  them.  She  was  origi- 
nally a  party  to  the  worst,  which  was 
the  seizure  of  Mexico  and  attempt 
to  establish  the  empire  of  Maxlmll!ian 
while  we  were  fighting  the  Civil  War 
for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation. 
She  was  only  prevented  from  seizing 
a  piece  of  Venezuela  by  our  outright 
threat  of  war.  .  .  .  Argentina  still  vig- 
orously asserts  that  the  present  Br'tish 
occupancy  of  the  Falkland  Islands  was 
a  seizure  of  Argentine  possessions  con- 
trary to  the  Monroe  Doctrine — and 
that  we  connived  at  It.  Guatemala 
makes  the  same  claim  about  British 
occupancy  of  Honduras." — From  his 
column  of  July  8,   1940. 


Def 


ense... 

"The  cold  fact  Is  that  the  armament 
program  as  now  set  forth  would  not 
begin  to  utilize  the  enormous  indus- 
trial capacity  or  the  vast  unused  man- 
power available  in  the  country.  A  real 
national  defense  program  will  have  to 
Include  provision  for  the  full  and  ef- 
fective utilization  of  all  such  re- 
sources.'— From  June,  1940,  issue  of 
ClO's  "The  Economic  Outlook." 


One  Set  of  Guts... 

"I  have  always  been,  I  am  new  and 
expect  to  remain  a  nonlnterventlonlst. 
If  the  reaction  from  my  leaving  the 
War  Department  as  a  known  nonlnter- 
ventionist  has  caused  modflcaHon  of 
some  policies  and  sobered  some  of 
those  provocative  and  meddling  advis- 
ers of  the  Administration  who  would 
strip  our  own  defenses,  ihen  I  regret 
that  I  had  only  one  set  of  guts  to 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  public  service." 
— From  the  July  9  radio  address  of 
Ex-Secretary  of  War  Woodring. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  TRENDS 


TECHNOLOGICAL  CONTROL... 

NINE  HOLLOW  STRANDS  of  copper  cable  stretching  266 
miles  across  mountains  and  desert  bring  to  Los  Angeles,  the 
nation's  fifth  largest  city,  80%  of  the  power  it  uses  to 
build  its  planes,   light  its  stores  and   homes.     To  direct  this 

tremendous  power,  140,- 
000,000  kw.-hrs.  of  elec- 
tricity per  month,  are  a 
half-dozen  engineers  in 
the  control  rooms  of  Re- 
ceiving Station  B,  above, 
and  Station  E,  acting  in 
their  functional  way  with- 
out voicing  opinions  or  soliciting  votes.  Facts  dictate  what 
they  must  do,  and  when.  ::  To  step  down  the  high  voltage 
of  the  three  power  lines  from  Boulder  Dam  are  huge  65,000 
kva.  transformers  (Inset),  the  largest  In  the  word.  ::  The 
industrial  machine  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  the  fastest.  It,  too,  must  be  technologically  controlled 
to  avert  increasing  production  occilations  and  chaos.  This 
needed  control.  Technocracy  has  designed. 


MECHANICAL  FARMING... 

A  GREAT  proving  ground  for  toil-displacing  agricultural 
technology,  California  is  renowned  for  its  'factories  in  the 
fields.'  Here,  on  the  3,200  acres  of  Rancho  Santa  Rita, 
near  Dos  Palos,  16  tractors  powering  all  sorts  of  equipment 
do  the  work,  guided  by  a  handful  of  men.         Photo  by  F.  Bristol 
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THE  tempo  Is  picking  up;  the  pace  Is  changing.  Fronn  the 
'  development  of  new  technology  to  the  altering  of  our 
society,  change  is  taking  place  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  important  that  we  become  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cant trends  lest  we  become  confused  at  the  change. 
Photodocumentation  is  one  way  to  visualize  what  is  happen- 
ing. The  TECHNOCRAT  is  calling  upon  all  Technocrats  and 
other  citizens  of  this  Continent  to;  join  in  this  photodocu- 
mentation project.  Send  In  as  many  entries  as  you  like, 
with  full  data  and  your  name.  No  entries  will  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  return  postage.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  for  published  photographs. 


POWER  OF  1,115,000  MEN... 

WHEN  WATER  FLOWS  through  this  huge  piece  of  fabri- 
cated metal,  power  equal  to  the  strength  of  a  million  men 
can  be  generated.  That  is  the  job  of  this  I  15,000-hp.  tur- 
bine. Converting  the  kinetic  energy  of  falling  water  into 
electricity,  turbines  of  this  sort  in  the  great  TVA  project  in 

Tennessee  are  mak-     

ing  possible  the 
rising  production 
of  aluminum  for 
airplanes,  etc.  Ris- 
ing near  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in 
Washington  is  an- 
other great  alumi- 
num plant,  soon  to 
use  the  Columbia 
River's  kinetic  en- 
ergy to  convert 
raw  materials  of 
the  West. 


Courtesy  of  I.  P.  Morris 
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PRICE    SYSTEM    TRENDS 


TECHNOCRATIC   ACTIVITY 


EXPORTING  OUR  SINEWS... 

kTHE  SINEWS  of  20th-century  living  and  fighting  are  physi- 
cal resources.  The  U.  S.  can  live  high  and  fight  well  because 
of  its  great  abundance  of  these  sinews.  But  sapping  our 
very  strength  is  the  Price  System  game  of  shipping  away 
more  than  we  receive.  That  is  profitable  business — but  It's 
national  suicide.  Above:  some  of  the  300,000  tons  of  scrap 
iron  to  be  exported  to  Japan  this  summer;  in  the  background 
are  wells  pumping  some  of  the  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  the 
U.  S.  has  shipped  abroad  to  keep  foreign  wars  going  and 
the  petroleum  business  booming.  ::  hlowever,  last  month 
shipments  of  some  resources  were  halted  as  President  Roose- 
velt proclaimed  that  "In  the  interest  of  national  defense" 
the  following  materials  are  banned  for  export,  except  in 
special  cases:  aviation  gasoline  and  oil;  tetraethyl  lead;  and 

No.     I     scrap    iron    and    steel.  Photo  by  Byron  W.  Fuller,  l  1833-4 


I  PIONEERS  OF  PLENTY... 

REPRESENTING  the  greatest  pioneering  movement  in  his- 
tory, members  of  Section  I  I  140-1  last  month  drove  a  Tech- 
nocracy float,  below,  in  Salt  Lake  City's  Pioneer  Day  par- 
ade. With  a  big  flower-decked  red  and  white  Monad  riding 
atop  an  official-gray  car  bearing  the  words  "Pioneers  of  the 
New  America — Technocracy  Inc.",  the  float  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  150,000  people,  including  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  Wendell  L.  Willkle,  who  were  jamming 

the    sidewalks    and    buildings.  Photos  by  Richard  W.  Parks,  11233-5 


TECHNOCRACY  WINS... 

FIRST  PLACE  was  awarded  to  Technocracy  Inc.,  Sections 
12247-1,  3,  5  &  9,  Everett,  Wash.,  last  month,  for  having  the 
best  decorated  float  of  all  classes  in  Everett's  Fourth  of  July 
parade.  Winning  float,  above,  was  escorted  by  the  smart 
young  Technocrats  shown  below.  ::  Judges  were  Major 
Conner,  U.  S.  Infantry;  Lt.  Williams,  Sand  Point;  Lt.  Daw- 
son, Sand  Point;  Mayor  S.  Frank  Spencer  and  Commissioner 
A.  C.  Edwards.  ::  The  trophy  was  presented  to  Section 
Director  Clayton  Wilbur  by  Jack  Ballew,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion.  Later  it  was  put  on  exhibit  in  the  1st 
National  Bank  window.  ::  A  fitting 
tribute  was  this  triumph  to  the  long 
and  able  record  of  Section  I,  nov/ 
consolidated  with  Section  8  of 
R.  D.  12247.  The  month  before, 
its  members  commemorated  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receiv- 
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Ing  of  their  charter 
CHQ.  This  solid 
body  of  Technocrats 
have  started  well 
their  seventh  year 
of  building  toward 
the  New  America. 

Technocrats  In  Salt 
Lake  City  did  well 
last  month,  too. 
They  also  entered  a 
neat  float  in  a  par- 
ade (below). 
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Ex-king  cotton 


An  American  Monarch  PART 
Loses  His  Throne  ONE 


COTTON  has  been  "King  Cotton" 
in  America  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury because  the  livelihood  and 
prosperity  of  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  has  been  directly 
and  indirectly  linked  with  the  cultiva- 
tion and  processing  of  cotton  and  its 
products.  The  very  culture  of  the  Old 
South  was  built  around  the  cotton 
plantation.  New  England  grew  and 
prospered  around  the  cotton  mills  of 
its  textile  industry.  At  one  time,  about 
two-thirds  of  world's  cotton  consump- 
tion was  supplied  by  America.  But 
cotton  has  fallen  from  its  status  of  a 
Benevolent  Monarch  in  America.  Cot- 
ton is  now  one  of  America's  largest  re- 
lief clients. 

VAST  SUFFERING 

The  human  side  of  the  cotton  pic- 
ture is  a  hellish  denial  of  the  vaunted 
position  of  the  American  standard  of 
living!  Today  the  richest  state  in  the 
cotton  growing  South  ranks  lower  in 
per  capita  income  than  the  poorest 
state  outside.  Cotton  farmers  get 
about  half  the  share  of  the  national 
income  which  they  got  before  the 
World  War,  and  our  cotton  farms  have 
a  million  more  persons  on  them  than 
at  that  time.  Even  with  government 
payments,  Southern  farm  families  aver- 
age about  $5  a  week  cash  income. 
Some  58  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  cotton  growing  states  are  tenants, 
with  a  third  of  them  moving  every  year 
trying  to  better  their  lot. 

The  standard  of  living  is  actually 
lower  than  indicated.  While  cotton 
prices  have  declined,  the  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  common  needs  have  in- 
creased. In  1913  it  required  the  sale 
of  5.8  pounds  of  cotton  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  Sears-Roebuck  over- 
alls; today  it  requires  9.6  pounds,  or 
65  percent  more.     Whereas  it  now  re- 


quires 7.2  pounds  of  cotton  to  buy  a 
work  shirt,  it  formerly  required  only 
4.7  pounds.  A  man's  suit  required  the 
sale  of  102  pounds  of  cotton  in  1913; 
today  the  same  suit  requires  179 
pounds,  up  75  percent.  Common 
eightpenny  nails  require  twice  the  cot- 
ton sales;  an  ordinary  ax  137  percent 
more;  a  handsaw  I  12  percent  more;  a 
harrow  136  percent  more;  and  so  on, 
almost  without  exception. 

Not  only  is  the  cotton  producer  un- 
happy with  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tattered  cotton-farm 
workers  who  have  been  "tractored  off" 
the  cotton  farms  in  recent  years.  Ask 
the  average  one  of  these  hopeless, 
helpless  beings  what  kind  of  help  he 
looks  for,  and  likely  he  would  reply 
that  all  he  and  his  family  want  is  a 
chance  to  continue  to  toil  in  the  cot- 
ton fields.  But  for  a  vast  horde  of 
them,  their  "opportunity"  to  work  and 
starve  is  over;  now  they  must  only 
starve.  Powered  machinery  and  equip- 
ment is  doing  their  work — doing  it 
cheaper,  better,  and  faster — and  the 
trend  can  only  accelerate.  In  their 
"freedom,"  millions  are  worse  off  than 
the  slaves  of  yesteryear. 

But  the  cotton  producers — the  cor- 
poration farmers,  the  small  owner-op- 
erators, the  tenants  and  the  sharecrop- 
ers  alike — are  in  a  bad  way  too.  Ask 
the  average  producer  what  kind  of 
help  he  would  like,  and  he  would  prob- 
ably reply  that  he  wants  no  help  at  all, 
that  he  asks  nothing  from  anybody  ex- 
cept to  be  left  alone — and  be  allowed 
to  sell  at  good  prices  all  the  cotton  he 
can  raise!  But  this  simple  request  by 
the  cotton  producer,  like  that  of  the 
farm  hand,  cannot  be  complied  with. 
Cotton  Is  no  longer  King. 

"Normal"  cotton  exports  have  been 
about  50%  of  U.  S.  production,  but 
America   has  lost   most  of  her  foreign 


market  and  is  fast  losing  all  but  a  mere 
trickle.  Loss  of  exports  is  not  just  a 
result  of  the  war;  it  is  a  result  of  a 
long-time  trend  of  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  production,  largely  encouraged 
by  foreign  governments  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  self-sufficiency.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  (British)  ^^ 
Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation 
was  formed  to  promote  cotton  grow- 
ing within  the  Empire  to  make  It  more 
independent  of  American  supplies. 
This  has  resulted  In  a  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  acreage  In  India,  Egypt, 
Uganda  and  the  Sudan.  Since  1925, 
total  foreign  cotton  acreage  has  in- 
creased about  40  percent.  Chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  acreage  in- 
crease In  Brazil,  one  of  the  four  largest 
foreign  producers,  has  been  the  sub- 
stitution of  cotton  for  coffee,  of  which 
Brazil  grows  more  than  it  can  sell.  Dur- 
ing the  nine  years  1928-1936,  Brazilian 
cotton  acreage  increased  three  and  a 
half  times  to  6,400,000  acres.  Total 
foreign  cotton  production  has  more  ^»  i 
than   tripled   since    1900.  91 

PRICES  DECLINE 

During  the  past  20  years  the  price 
of  American  cotton,  desperately  com- 
peting with  foreign  growths,  has  had 
a  violent  history  and  has  followed  a 
downward  trend.  The  price  dropped 
from  around  30  cents  a  pound  in  1923 
to  less  than  5  cents  a  pound  in  1932. 
Since  that  time,  the  United  States 
Government,  at  the  cost  of  millions 
of  dollars,  has  been  able  to  artificially 
hold  the  domestic  price  of  American 
cotton  by  various  measures  to  between 
8  and    12  cents. 

Critics  of  the  government's  price- 
control  policies  have  argued  that  the 
latter  have  prevented  world  cotton 
from  "going  through  the  wringer." 
They   assert  that   If  world    supply  and 
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demand  had  been  allowed  to  operate 
freely,  depressing  world  cotton  prices 
would  have  forced  a  contraction  in 
world  acreages,  tending  to  raise  prices. 

Proponents  of  governnnental  meas- 
ures have  had  convincing  arguments 
too,  however.  They  assert  that  in- 
creases in  foreign  acreages  would  have 
occured  despite  a  continued  price  of 
5  or  6  cents  a  pound  because  the  in- 
creases are  largely  sponsored  by  the 
respective  foreign  governments.  They 
also  point  to  the  vast  number  of  Amer- 
icans whose  sufferings  would  have  been 
Increased  by  a  continued  bottom  do- 
mestic price. 

Just  as  it  has  jumped  in  and  saved 
(for  the  time  being)  every  other  type 
of  enterprise  in  America,  the  U.  S. 
Government    has    plunged    in    to    save 

•  the  14,000,000  Americans  connected 
with  cotton  growing.  But,  not  only  has 
the  "saving"  of  cotton  been  extremely 
expensive,  the  problem  still  remains — 
and  is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

TRIAL  AND  ERROR 

In  1933,  with  a  carryover  of  13  mil- 
mion  bales  of  cotton,  on  top  of  a  pro- 
duction during  that  year  of  almost  an- 
other 13  million  bales,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  passed,  giving  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity to  make  benefit  payments  to  farm- 
ers in  return  for  agreements  to  reduce 
acreages.  Starting  with  this,  there 
have  been  six  acreage  restriction  pro- 
grams, seven  price-supporting  loan 
•  programs,  and  eight  miscellaneous  un- 
dertakings— costing  well  over  a  billion 
dollars!  The  record-breaking  drought 
in  1934  played  a  part  in  reducing  cot- 
ton supplies,  but  the  effect  was  all  too 
temporary.  As  to  whether  the  tariff 
has  helped  or  harmed  the  cotton  grow- 
er, there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides. 

With  the  invalidation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1936  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  original  AAA,  the  cause 
of  soil  conservation  was  made  an  in- 
strument in  restricting  acreages,  with 
curtailment  by  growers  compulsory 
where  it  was  originally  voluntary.  But 
It  was  becoming  obvious  that  the  mea- 
sures were  Insufficient.  Cotton  grow- 
ers on  the  whole,  while  they  complied 
with  restrictions,  intensified  their  pro- 
duction efforts  on  their  remaining 
acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
climbed  27  percent  from  212.7  pounds 


per  acre  in  1933,  to  269.9  pounds  in 
1937!  In  that  year  American  cotton 
farmers  produced  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  their  history — 19,000,000  bales, 
or  two  and  a  half  times  "normal"  do- 
mestic consumption!  In  that  year  the 
average  price  per  pound  received  by 
farmers  dropped  to  8.41  cents.  in 
1933  It  had  been   10.17  cents. 

Since  1937,  in  addition  to  drastic 
acreage  reductions,  efforts  have  been 
intensified    along    lines   of:    (I)    loans — 


Photo  by  11233-5 

IN  Phoenix,  a  bale  of  cotton  begs  con- 
iumers  to  buy  more  cotton  goods  to 
help     reduce    the     perennial     "surplus." 


amounting  to  a  disguised  form  of  buy- 
ing and  storing  millions  of  bales  to 
keep  them  off  the  market;  (2)  exports 
— including  barter,  foreign  credits  and 
subsidized  sales  at  a  loss  in  the  world 
market;  and  (3)  subsidized  domestic 
consumption. 

COTTON  LOANS 

Since  1933  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  loaned  vast  sums  of 
money  to  cotton  farmers,  taking  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  cotton  as  collateral. 
Since  the  amounts  loaned,  In  most 
cases,  have  been  greater  than  the 
price  farmers  have  been  able  to  get 
for  their  cotton,  the  loans  have  rarely 
been  called.  The  growers  have  been 
glad  to  keep  the  money,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  glad  to  acquire  title 
to  millions  of  bales  so  as  to  keep  them 
off   the    market   and    thereby    maintain 


prices.  A  year  ago  the  government 
had  stocks  amounting  to  11,250,000 
bales,  mostly  In  outright  ownership. 
Even  though  subsidized  foreign  pur- 
chases cut  the  carryover  on  this  Aug- 
ust first  to  9,000,000  bales,  prospects 
are  for  an  Immediate  addition  of  more 
than  3,000,000  bales  to  this  Immense 
store.  This  artificial  restriction  of  the 
market  supply  has  encouraged  foreign 
producers  to  plant  more  acreage. 
And  the  loan  program  has  served  to 
artificially  maintain  domestic  prices 
above  world  prices,  making  export 
subsidies  necessary  In  competing  In  the 
world   market. 

EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

During  the  marketing  season  of  1938, 
exports  of  American  cotton  dropped 
to  a  mere  3,300,000  bales,  less  than 
half  the  average  for  the  previous  ten 
years!  So  the  export  subsidy  program 
was  undertaken,  which  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $40,000,000  In  less 
than  two  years!  This  money  went  to 
exporters  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  world  cotton  price  and 
the  domestic  price.  At  the  reduced 
foreign  price  of  American  cotton,  ex- 
ports In  the  1939  season  almost  dou- 
bled. But,  as  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture sadly  admits,  the  increase  in 
foreign  consumption  of  American  cot- 
ton was  only  one-sixth  the  Increase  in 
foreign  purchases  of  American  cotton! 
In  other  words,  foreign  governments 
and  spinners  have  largely  been  en- 
gaged In  building  up  Inventories  and 
reserves!  The  D.  A.  expects  an  export 
decline  during  the  current  season  to 
less  than  3,000,000  bales! 

SUBSIDIZED  CONSUMPTION 

With  warehouses  bulging  with 
enough  bales  of  surplus  government 
cotton  to  make  300  rows  of  them  end- 
to-end  across  the  Continent,  and  with 
exports  threatening  to  vanish  almost 
entirely,  the  government  is  planning  a 
vigorous  new  attack  In  the  direction  of 
subsidized  American  consumption,  as  It 
has  done  with  dozens  of  major  food 
crops.  As  contemplated,  the  program 
would  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  $644,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  would  increase  our 
"normal"  annual  consumption  of  7,- 
500,000  bales  to  an  optomistic  II,- 
100,000  bales.  Thus  It  would  cost  the 
government  $180  per  bale  for  the  In- 
(Continued  on  Page   19) 
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TYPICAL  of  the  modern 
technology  used  by  contrac- 
tors on  the  Turnpike,  for 
speed  and  economy,  is  the 
diesel  wagon-train,  at  left. 
Pulled  by  a  caterpillar  Diesel 
D-8,  this  outfit,  with  Athey 
wagons  carrying  14-  and  10- 
yd.  loads,  moves  mere  thar> 
1000  cu.  yds.  of  dirt  per  8 
hours.  Great  construction 
projects  are  poor  relief  pro- 
jects because  too  few  men 
are   required. 


Photographs  courtesy  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission. 


Realizing  Dreams 


With  TECHNOLOGY 


BUT    THE    PRICE    SYSTEM    PERMITS    ONLY 
SAMPLES  OF  WHAT  ENGINEERING  CAN  DO 


WHEN  passenger  autos  and 
motor  transports  start  streak- 
ing across  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike this  summer,  a  hundred-year-old 
dream  v/ill  have  come  true.  The  super- 
highway— a  160-mile  concrete  link  be- 
tween Pennsylvania's  state  capltol, 
hiarrisburg,  and  the  nation's  steel  cap- 


itol,  Pittsburgh — is  a  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can engineering  genius. 

The  dreams  of  highway  engineers 
and  motorists  alike  have  been  partially 
realized  in  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 
on  which  super-speed  and  super-safety 
are  both  provided  for.  There  are  two 
12-foot  lanes  for  each  direction,  with 
a  lane  of  lawn  down  the  middle  of  the 
highway.  There  are  no  grade  cro:s- 
ings;  there  are  160  overpasses  and  un- 
derpasses, and  139  bridges.  The  max- 
imum grade  is  3  percent,  made  pos- 
sible by  seven  tunnels  totaling  nearly 
seven  miles  in  length.  Traffic  leaves 
and  enters  the  Turnpike  only  through 
I  I  cloverleaf-like  interchanges.  Max- 
imum curvature  of  6  degrees  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  whole  project,  involving  the  ex- 
cavation of  26,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  rock— 30  percent  more  than 
in  the  building  of  the  Maginot  Line — 
and  the  placement  of  1,650,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  and  46,500  tons  of 
steel,   will   have   required   less  than   20 


months,  despite  unfavorable  weather. 
It  has  employed  only  15,000  men — 
the  same  number  used  on  the  Maginot 
Line,  which  required   10  years  to  build. 

This  marvelous  achievement  is  one 
of  American  engineering  and  not  of 
"private  enterprise,"  for  it  was  exclu- 
sively financed  by  the  RFC  and  the 
PWA.  American  engineering  could 
go  on  and  make  a  Continent-wide  grid 
of  super-highways  for  faster  and  safer 
travel  and  transport,  but  American  fi- 
nance— public  and/or  private — can 
not  and  will  not  permit  its  achieve- 
ment. America  has  the  men  (there  are 
eight  persons  on  relief  in  the  coun- 
ties through  which  the  highway  passes 
for  every  one  person  who  worked  on 
the  project),  America  can  provide  the 
technological  equipment,  and  we  have 
ample  materials  for  such  a  project,  but 
the  American  Price  System  cannot  af- 
ford it.  This  little  stretch  of  160  miles 
cost  $70,000,000. 

Early  last  year.  Congress  was  con- 
sidering  a   half-baked   plan   for  six  su- 
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per-highways — three  east  and  west, 
and  three  north  and  south — but  noth- 
ing has  come  of  the  plan.  The  cost 
was  to  average  $12,840  per  mile  per 
year  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or 
a  total   cost  of  about  $3,000,000,000. 

A  system  of  tolls  was  to  be  used, 
to  try  to  make  the  highway  system 
"self-liquidating,"  but  which  would 
serve  to  restrict  the  response  to  the 
new  lure  of  the  open  road  to  the  di- 
minishing number  of  Americans  who 
would  be  able  to  afford  it.  (The  toll 
on  the  new  Pennsylvan"a  Turnpike  w  I! 
range  from  $1.50  to  $10.)  Even  with 
tolls,  it  is  estimated  by  the  govern- 
ment, only  47  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  $3,000,000,000  project  could  be 
repaid  by  I960.  Another  major  im- 
pediment would  be  the  "highway  rob- 
bery" which  would  be  rife  in  the  ac- 
^^quisition  of  rights  of  way  from  private 
^^property  owners  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  opposition  from  the  rail- 
roads would  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

After  each  congressman  tried  to  get 
a  highway  to  go  through  his  own  state, 
(which  would  have  made  the  national 
highways  look  like  a  dish  of  spaghetti) 
it  apparently  was  considered  better  to 
use  this  money  for  small  relief  projects, 
where  technological  equipment  doesn't 
do  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  where 
more  of  the  money  goes  into  pay  en- 
velopes than  Into  contractors'  bank 
accounts. 

Interferences,  In  our  Price  System, 
to  the  construction  of  a  master  grid 
of  super-highways  would  constitute  ob- 

•  stacles  more  insurmountable  than  the 
humps     that     were     built     across    the 


IN  excavating  more  earth  and  rock  for  the  Turnpike  than  was  required  to  build  the 
Maginot    Line,    batteries  of   huge   mechanical   shovels   were    used,    as   shown    above. 


streets  to  slow  down  traffic  in  some  of 
our  towns  as  recently  as   1907. 

The  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission,  Walter  A. 
Jones,  said  recently,  in  speaking  of  the 
highway: 

"For  years,  engineers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  making 
'dreams'  come  true.  What — if  not  a 
dream — was  the  Panama  Canal  plan? 
.  .  .  What — but  dreams — were  the  or- 
iginal conceptions  of  the  hloiland 
Tunnel,  the  Golden  Sate  Bridge  .  .  . 
and  all  the  other  great  monuments  to 
engineering  skill — before  they  were  re- 
duced to  exactly  calculated  blueprints 


and  then  reared  into  reality?" 

Technocracy's  blueprints  for  inte- 
grated systems  of  super-highways  and 
super-waterways  have  at  times  been 
referred  to  as  dreams.  But  their 
realization,  and  the  technological  in- 
tegration of  all  national  processes,  will 
be  achieved  when  Price  System  inter- 
ferences and  limitations  have  been 
eliminated. 

Of  this,  hloward  Scott,  Dlrector-in- 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  has  said: 

"Written  across  this  Continent  by 
our  engineering  equipment  is  the 
technological  dictum:  'Unite  and  op- 
erate!'" — A.  S. 


UNLIKE  the  existing  highway  systems,  where  design  standards  fluctuate  every  few  miles  with  changes  in  pclltical  adn-.inistration 
and  availability  of  construction  money,  the  Turnpike  was  designed  as  a  single  design  problem.  Important  machines  on  the  job, 
below:    trenchers  to  dig  drainage  ditches,   giant  cement  mixers  and  highway  pavers,  and  muckers  to  clear  tunnels. 


American   Technate 


The  New   Epoch   Of  Continental 
Operations  Is  About  To  Be  Born 


THE  A- 1 9  Issue  of  TECHNOC- 
RACY magazine  is  making  his- 
tory. From  the  day  it  was  issued 
last  month,  the  reverberations  from  its 
Impact  have  become  increasingly  loud 
and  significant.  But  not  yet  has  the 
force  of  "America — Now  and  Forever" 
had  its  full  effect  upon  the  population 
of  these  United  States  and  its  "stum- 
blebum  generalship."  This  declaration 
of  America's  position  today — and  the 
position  it  must  take  tomorrow — by 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chlef  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  starts  out  tersely: 

"America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch 
— one  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  rep- 
resentative political  government,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  private  initiative,  and 
glorified  individualism.  .  .  , 

"...  An  epoch  in  which  expansion, 
movement,  and  growth  dominated  the 
national  scene;  a  continuous  hurly- 
burly  of  a  free-for-all  scramble  for  In- 
dividual gain;  a  period  of  national 
adolescence  where  the  vitality  and  the 
vagaries  of  youth  enabled  our  nation 
to  stumble  impetuously  from  the  suc- 


cess of  one  glorified  situation  into  an 
ever-greater  anarchy  of  uncontrolled 
individual  action;  an  epoch  wherein 
this  year's  expansion  of  our  national 
life  was  great  enough  to  cover  last 
year's  mistakes.  .  .  . 

"The  continuum  of  expansion  in  the 
progress  of  our  nation  through  the  for- 
tuitious  circumstances  of  our  geog- 
raphy and  our  geologic  conformat'on 
has  never  forced  upon  us  the  collective 
cohesion  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  national  perspective, 
a  program  as  a  nation. 

"Today,  in  1940,  this  epoch  is  com- 
ing to  a  close." 

The  article  then  poignantly  reveals 
the  picayune  defense  proposals  of  the 
leaders  of  the  decadent  Price  System 
In  their  true  light:  a  curious  mixture  of 
political  and  economic  opportunism 
compounded  with  a  dose  of  sinccr; 
patriotism.      It  adds: 

"The  mere  passing  of  appropria- 
tions of  billions  by  Congress  does  not 
produce  any  design  or  system  of  ade- 
quate defense  regardless  of  how  many 


LEFT:  The  American  Technate  which 
must  be  defended  as  one  unit.  RIGHT: 
Our  lion's  share  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, malting  adequate  Continental 
defense  possible.  Source  of  map  and 
data    for    Pictostat:     TECHNOCRACY. 

billions  are  appropriated.  .  .  . 

"No  statement  has  ever  been  issued 
from  Washington  defining  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
defend. 

Technocracy  is  for  adequate  de- 
fense of  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  but  is  completely  opposed  to 
the  present  vague  program  of  sup- 
posed  national   defense. 

The  eminent  domain  necessary  for 
a  strong  Continental  defense  and  ade- 
quate operations  must  include  all 
areas  In  solid  black  in  the  map  on  this 
page  (reproduced  from  the  special 
insert,  issue  A- 1 9  TECHNOCRACY^ 
magazine).  But  this  is  just  the  begln-^^ 
ning.     Issue  A- 1 9  points  out: 

"This  country  and  this  Continent 
will  be  forced  by  the  Imperativeness  of 
defense  into  a  new,  great  technologi- 
cal orientation  of  the  means  whereby 
we,  the  people  of  this  Continent,  live. 

"America  faces  simultaneously  both 
opportunity  and  disaster.  .  .  . 

"America  faces  the  greatest  social 
change  in  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind — the  downfall  of  the  Price 
System,  the  end  of  a  social  epoch. 
The  march  of  events  decrees  that 
America  must  face  the  greatest  issue 
of  all  time.  .  .  . 

"America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
The  epoch  of  small  operation  and  small^B 
countries  Is  at  an  end.    The  new  epoch 
of  Continental  operations  is  about  to 
be  born." 

With  the  Continental  operations  of 
North  America  as  a  technological 
state — a  Technate — untold  heights  In 
the  standard  of  living  can  be  reached 
as  well  as  the  achievement  of  an  ade- 
quate Continental  defense.  The  Picto- 
stat on  the  opposite  page  shows  how, 
even  today,  the  area  of  the  Technate 
is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined  in  what  it  possesses  and  pro- 
duces. 

"...  Destiny  knocks  at  the  door  of 
this  Continent — the  doorway  to  a  new 
Continental  social  order.  We  must 
answer  this  opportunity  of  destiny — 
or  face  the  disaster  of  the  anarchy  of 
our   moronic   national   mediocrity." 
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The  Technatc  of  America  vs.  The  World 


WITH   A   RELATIVELY  SMALL  POPULATION   THE  TECHNATE 
HAS    THE    LION'S    SHARE    OF    THE    WORLD'S    RESOURCES 
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NEWSCOPE— Con't. 

American  Finance 

On  Its  Last  Legs 

(Continued  from    Pag3   3) 

Ohio  one-to-ten-year  equipment  trust 
certificates  ($2,500,000)  went  for  0.25 
to  1.75%,  a  new  record  low  for  this 
type  of  issue.  Bethlehem  Steel,  to  as- 
sist it  in  retiring  half  of  its  'i^/2°lo  de- 
bentures, sold  $20,000,000  worlh  of 
1.25-2.5%  serial  notes,  bringing  total 
Bethlehem  refundings  this  year  to  126 
million!  Woolworth  sold  $22,000,000 
worth  of  15-year  debentures  of  21/2% 
— only  1/4%  above  the  rate  on  the 
long-term,  tax-exempt  Treasury  bonds 
floated  a  week  prior.  Two  other  dis- 
turbing factors  in  this  deal  were:  (I) 
more  than  half  of  the  money  raised 
was  for  retiring  old  debt  carrying  high- 
er interest  rates;  and  (2)  the  issue  was 
sold  direct  to  an  insurance  company, 
going  completely  around  investment 
bankers — as  have  more  than  a  third  oF 
total  sales  so  far  this  year.  The  Treas- 
ury, in  behalf  of  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation,  floated  a  quarter-bil- 
lion-dollar loan  consisting  of  2-yr.-9- 
mo.  notes  bearing  interest  at  0.75%! 
Even  at  this  low  rate  of  interest,  the 
issue  was  over-subscribed  12  times, 
with  more  than  three  billions  offered! 
California  last  month  sold  state  war- 
rants totaling  almost  $51/2  million,  and 
bearing  an  interest  rate  of  !%,.  But 
the  subscriber  paid  a  premium  of 
$2,918  for  the  warrants,  making  the 
real  net  interest  0.94%.  Governmental 
subdivisions  over  the  whoel  U.  S.  map 
undertook  financing  for  relief  money, 
for  refunding  and  other  purposes,  at 
rates  of  interest  as  low  as  0.09%  and 
0.13%   for  short-term   paper. 


FRONT  COVER 

A  Soil  Conservation  Service  range 
examiner  collecting  so, I  erosion  and 
crop  data  on  the  hil  s  of  San  Benito 
County,  Calif.  Large  staffs  of  crop 
reporters  work  for  the  Deparlment  of 
Agriculture  throughout  the  U.  S.,  keep- 
ing tab  of  crops  to  obtain  advance  in- 
formation surveys.  To  maintain  this 
check  on  the  status  of  (  I  )  soil-devastat- 
ing erosion  and  (2)  price-devastating 
abundance,  more  than  horses  are  used: 
automobiles  equipped  with  automatic 
acreage  calculators  and  airplanes  for 
aerial  mapping  are  needed.  (Photo 
courtesy     Soil     Conservation     Servics.) 

Rear  Cover  photo  courtesy  Los  An- 
geles County   Chamber  of  Commerce. 


♦  Repercussions  from  the  fatal  trends 
were  heard  In  many  quarters.  The 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  among 
some  others,  announced  increases  In  its 
premium  rates  on  life  and  endowment 
policies,  because  of  "declining  returns 
from  investments."  Stanford  Univer- 
sity students  were  confronted  with  a 
$15  addition  to  the  quarterly  tuition 
fee  this  fall,  an  increase  "made  neces- 
sary by  conditions  over  which  the  uni- 
versity has  no  control,  such  as  defaults 
on  bonds,  and  a  decrease  in  the  inter- 
est rates  on  endowment  funds."  The 
University  of  Chicago  announced  that 
40%  of  its  endowment  income  has  dis- 
appeared for  the  same  reasons.  In  the 
Wall  Street  district  of  New  York,  of- 
fice vacancies  were  approximately  a 
quarter  greater  than  in  the  bleak  year 
1932,  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
fewer  workers  employed  than  in    1929. 

♦  Bankers  attending  the  Stanford 
business  conference  last  month  heard 
hiarvard  Economist  Dr.  J.  Franklin 
Ebersole  tell  them  that  the  war  isn't 
likely  to  bring  an  interest  boom,  that 


he  did  not  expect  to  see  6%  or  5% 
or  even  4*%  interest,  after  referring  to 
some  $28,000,000,000  of  funds  avail- 
able for  Government  and  business  fi- 
nancing. The  bankers  were  advised 
to  "cooperate  freely"  with  the  govern- 
ment, because  it  could  conscript  the 
whole  economic  structure  —  money, 
plants  and  manpower — if  necessary. 

Technocracy  Inc.  came  out  strongly, 
last  month,  for  immediate  100%  con- 
scription, by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  wealth,  equipment, 
and  manpower  of  the  U'.  S.  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  100%  conscription, 
it  is  pointed  out,  is  imperative  for  ade- 
quate national  defense,  Inasmuch  as 
the  American  Price  System  as  it  is 
cannot  pull  itself  out  of  its  tailspin,  en- 
dangering the  nation's  security.  The 
measure  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  smooth  transition  into  a  technologi- 
cally operated  Technate  of  America, 
resulting  in  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all — plus  the  only  adequate  de- 
fense possible  for  this  Continent. 


Ex-KING    COTTON 


(Continued  from    Page    13) 


crease  of  3,600,000  bales  (fewer  than 
our  recent  export  loss).  There  would 
still  be  millions  of  bales  to  be  added  to 
those  already  in  storage. 

Can  cotton  be  made  King  again? 
Is  there  a  solution  to  the  cotton  prob- 
lem? No.  Not  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System.  — A.  S. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:    "Ex-KING  COTTON" 

will  be  concluded  in  the  September 
issue.  It  will  discuss  the  government's 
expensive  3-point  program  for  subsidiz- 
ing cotton  consumption,  the  reason  for 
not  cutting  acreages  further,  what  the 
increasing  use  of  machines  is  doing  to 
more  than  a  million  cotton  families,  and 
the  complicated  problem's  only  possible 
solution,     which     must    inevitably    come. 


Howard  Scott  1940  Tour 


AS  EVENTS  at  home  and  abroad 
tend  to  compel  a  more  fundamental 
concern  on  the  part  of  American  citi- 
zents  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
Technocracy  inc.  continues  to  provide 
an  ever  increasingly  effective  leader- 
ship for  those  who  recognize  the  Inevi- 
tability of  the  New  America.  The  an- 
nouncement from  Chip  that  hloward 
Scott,  DIrector-in-Chlef,  will  speak  at 
mass-meetings  in  selected  cities  this 
fall  is  thus  especially  Important.  Prep- 
arations are  already  well  under  way. 

Los  Angeles  has  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing In  R.  D.  I  1833-34  and  will  fill  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  with  more  than  20,000 
people  to  hear  Howard  Scott  on 
October  6. 


IN  ADVANCE  of  this  and  other 
meetings  in  the  West,  L.  A.  Tour  No. 
2  left  last  month  for  a  several-month 
tour  up  the  Pacific  Coast.  Norwin  Kerr 
Johnson  is  the  speaker,  accompanied 
by  the  former  Director  of  Section 
11834-Farad  2,  as  driver-organizer. 
Traveling  in  the  official  gray  car  of 
R.  D.  I  1833-1  1834,  the  tour  party  is 
scheduled  In  the  following  cities. 

SCHEDULE  OF  L.  A.  TOUR   NO.  2 

Eureka,  Calif.,  Aug.  12;  Crescent  Cify,  13.  Grants 
Pass,  Ore.,  Aug  16;  Bedford,  17;  Klamath  Falls,  19; 
Bend,  22;  Eugene,  24;  Cottage  Grove,  26;  Albany, 
27;  Lebanon,  29;  Waldport.  30;  Salem,  31.  Wood- 
burn,  Ore.,  Sept.  2;  Porlland,  3;  Beaverton,  4;  For- 
est Grove,  5;  St.  Helens,  6;  Clatskanle,  7;  Astoria, 
9.  Longview,  Wash.,  Sept.  10;  Vancouver,  II;  Ca- 
mas, 12;  White  Salmon,  13.  Hood  River,  Ore.,  Sept. 
14;    Dalles,    16. 
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WHOSE  AMERICA? 


ARE  we  to  ask  the  manpower  of  this  nation  to 
enter  the  arnned  forces  of  the  country  by 
voluntary  enlistment?  If  we  are,  we  shall  never 
have  an  army.  Granting  the  total  failure  of  the 
system  of  voluntary  enlistments  to  provide  adequate 
armed  forces,  are  we  as  a  nation  going  to  institute 
compulsory  military  service?  Compulsory  military 
service  for  what?  In  defense  of  what?  In  defense 
of  whose  America? 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Life  magazine, 
states  what  America  he  is  willing  to  fight  for  in  the 
June  3,  1940  issue  of  Life:  'What  I  am  willing  to 
fight  for  is,  of  course,  America,  but  not  America 
as  a  geologic  mass — not  for  its  mountains  and 
plains  and  rivers,  greatly  though  I  love  them  and 
much  though  they  have  concerned  me.  The  Ameri- 
ca I  want  to  fight  for  is  the  America  of  freedom 
and  justice,  the  America  which  has  stood  through- 
out the  world  for  the  hope  of  progress  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  for  faith  in  the  ultimate 
brotherhood  of  man.' 

Mr.  Luce  was  sincere  when  he  wrote  of  what 
America  he  would  defend  as  he  states  he  would 
not  defend  the  physical  America  of  our  mountains, 
plains,  forests,  rivers,  and  streams,  but  only  for  his 
America  of  freedom  and  justice.  Mr.  Luce's  Ameri- 
ca is  the  America  of  less  than  3,000,000  people. 
The  other  130,000,000  Americans  have  their  Ameri- 


ca. The  America  of  most  Americans  is  the  America 
of  the  mountains,  plains,  forests,  rivers,  and  streams 
— without  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  purchase 
freedom  and  justice.  Freedom  and  justice  are  only 
purchasable  attributes  derived  from  the  security  of 
high  Income  brackets.  Americans  cannot  wear 
freedom,  they  cannot  eat  justice,  and  they  cannot 
ride  on  liberty.  In  the  face  of  the  machinery  of 
this  technological  age  these  phrases  are  but  the 
empty  baubles  of  the  social  epoch  of  yesterday. 

America  is  in  that  cruel  dilemma  where  its  moun- 
tains. Its  rivers,  its  plains,  its  soil,  its  resources,  and 
its  technological  equipment  are  worthy  of  defense, 
while  its  social  institutions  are  not  deserving  of  any 
defense  whatever.  Whose  America  are  we  going 
to  defend:  The  America  of  corporate  business? 
the  America  of  machine  politics?  the  America  of 
crime  and  graft,  of  profits  and  penury,  of  poverty 
and  relief?  the  America  of  chiseling?  To  defend 
this  America  would  make  suckers  of  133,000,000 
people.  Has  national  business  and  national  politics 
the  unmitigated  gall  to  ask  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  defend  that  America?  If  it  has,  then 
God  help  America!  Do  our  leaders  of  national 
business  and  politics  really  expect  Americans  to  go 
out  and  die  in  defense  of  the  dear  old  Standard 
OH  and  the  grand  old  W.  P.  A.? 

—HOWARD  SCOTT 
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With   The   Editors 


WAR  AND  AMERICA 

War  is  hell.  The  war  In  Europe  is  causing  suffering  to 
millions  of  ordinary  men  and  women  and  children.  Their 
processes  of  life  are  being  torn  asunder,  and  every- 
thing is  uncertain  for  them. 

The  war  is  affecting  America,  too.  Europe's  struggle 
is  making  necessary  a  tremendous  expenditure  here  of 
energy,  materials  and  thought  for  something — arma- 
ments— that  is  sterile  in  direct  social  benefit.  It  is 
vitally  essential  that  we  produce  the  tanks  and  planes 
and  guns  for  our  defense,  and  that  we  unite  in  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  military  preparedness,  but,  the  benefits 
are  negative  benefits;  the  standard  of  living  is  not 
raised.  In  this  sense,  the  war  in  Europe  is  having  an 
adverse  effect  upon  us. 

hlowever,  in  many  ways,  the  European  war  is  doing 
America  a  favor:  Americans  are  being  made  conscious 
of  America. 

For  example,  with  travel  to  Europe  cut  off,  Americans 
who  formerly  toured  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  sunny  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  now  finding  that  this  Conti- 
nent possesses  beauty  and  grandeur  surpassing  Europe's. 
More  and  more  Americans  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  majesty  of  our  mountainous  Northwest,  the  undulat- 
ing expanse  of  our  great  plains,  the  warmth  and  beauty 
of  our  southern  coasts — what  we  have  at  home.  Of 
course,  only  a  handful  of  Americans  have  both  the  time 
and  the  cash  to  see  and  enjoy  America,  but  that  Is  due 
to  our  folly,  not  to  our  Continent's  lack. 

The  war  is  also  forcing  us  to  abandon  Europe's  "lead- 
ership" in  the  field  of  fabrics  and  textiles  and  fashions. 
We  are  learning  that  our  own  designers,  weavers,  spin- 
ners and  knitters  can  well  turn  out — and  In  mass  pro- 
duction— the  finery  for  which  American  women  formerly 
paid  inflated  premiums  simply  because  they  were  Im- 
ported. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  ceramics,  glass 
ware,  toys  and  miscellaneous  Items  which  we  have  im- 
ported  through   habit   rather  than    real    necessity.      We 


have  had  to  stop  our  senseless  importation  of  European 
cement,  steel,  wood  pulp,  precision  instruments,  etc. 
We  can  produce  these  things  and  everything  else  we 
need — right  here. 

The  war  Is  bringing  home  to  Americans  what  Tech- 
nocracy has  long  contended:  This  Continent  can  be 
self-sufficient  culturally,  politically  and,  most  important, 
materially. 

In  the  long  run,  hiitler  unwittingly  will  have  done  the 
American  people  a  great  favor  in  accelerating  change 
in  America.  Our  defense  program  will  greatly  expand 
production,  after  these  ten  long  years  of  industrial  stag- 
nation and  political  futility,  and  Americans  will  begin  to 
ask  themselves  why  it  requires  war  to  get  our  wheels 
turning.  The  inevitable  swing  from  tradition,  fantasy, 
belief  and  philosophy  to  an  outlook  of  realism  will  bring 
about  a  demand  from  Americans  that  we  abandon  the 
scarcity  of  our  Price  System,  and  turn  to  scientific  pro- 
duction of  abundance  for  the  entire  population — Tech- 
nocracy. 

It  is  probable  that  we  will  not  wait  until  the  menace 
of  European  aggression  is  gone  before  we  integrate  ouf 
national  processes — even  our  Continental  processes — on 
a  scientific  basis.  Americans  must  realize  that,  con- 
trary to  current  propaganda,  a  far  higher  standard  ot 
living  is  possible  simultaneously  with  adequate  defense. 
But,  of  course,  these  two  goals  are  possible  only  in  a 
Technate,  not  under  our  Price  System  of  scarcity.  In 
fact,  neither  one  of  these  two  objectives — adequate 
defense  and  abundant  living — can  be  achieved  under 
the   Price  System. 

The  war  will  raise  American  Business  off  Its  death-bed 
■ — for  one  last  fling.  But,  fortunately.  Business  is  not 
the  American  people;  it  is  only  an  obsolete  mechanism 
left  over  from  the  age  of  scarcity  out  of  which  America 
is  emerging. 

The  war  is  terrible  for  Europeans,  and  it  will  be  ter- 
rible for  Americans  if  we  are  stupid  enough  to  become 
further  involved  in  it.  But  if  Americans  have  the  in- 
telligence that  we  believe  we  have,  Europe's  chaos  will 
cause  Americans  tc  make  the  most  of  America. 
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New  Enterprise  Hits 
Established  Industry 

COAL  MINERS  OBJECT  TO 
NEW  GAS  PIPE  LINE 

A  PROPOSAL  by  a  Texas  gas  com- 
pany last  month  to  lay  an  $80,- 
000,000  pipe  line  to  carry  natural  gas 
from  Texas  to  New  York  was  met  with 
protest  by   Eastern  coal   miners. 

The  set-up  was  perfect:  $80,000,- 
000  of  idle  money  was  to  be  used  to 
put  idle  men  to  work  building  a  1,500- 
mile  pipe  line  from  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Texas,  where  billions  of  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  are  wasted,  to  the  New 
York  area,  where  there  are  3,500,000 
consumers  of  manufactured  gas.  In 
applying  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  permission  for  the  pipe  line, 
the  gas  company  followed  the  current 
business  practice  of  making  a  point 
of  the  project's  value  to  national  de- 
fense. Things  looked  bright,  and  it 
seemed  that  a  large  new  enterprise 
was  actually  to   be   born. 

But,  as  usual,  other  interests  put  in 
strong  objection  because  the  proposed 
project  would  step  on  their  toes.  The 
manufactured  gas  that  would  be  dis- 
placed by  the  piped  natural  gas  is 
produced  from  coal,  and  the  "creat- 
ed" employment  would  be  offset  by 
the  disemployment  in  the  coal  mines. 
So  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  de- 
termined that  the  new  enterprise  shall 
not  materialize.  Said  the  union's  sec- 
retary-treasurer  last   month: 


"There  is  more  than  sufficient  solid 
coal  available  in  the  Eastern  States  to 
provide  energy  for  the  national  de- 
fense program,  and  by  increasing 
working  time  from  the  present  two  or 
three  days  a  week  the  mines  can  more 
than  meet  the  fuel  requirement  of  the 
nation." 

Thus  new  enterprises  in  our  over-ripe 
Price  System  are  only  boomerangs. 

Oil's  Not  Well 

DRILLING  CONTINUES  AS 
SURPLUS  TROUBLES  GROW 

GEOLOGISTS  agree  that  oil— one 
of  our  God-given  resources  that 
doesn't  belong  to  the  people  of  this 
"democracy" — is  being  pumped  out  of 
the  ground  in  America  at  a  rate  suf- 
ficient to  deplete  our  reserves  long 
before  the  youths  now  in  high  school 
have  gray  hair.  Although  planning 
for  the  future  would  appear  to  be  in 
order,  competent  planning,  even  for 
the  present,  Is  taboo  in  America. 

Oil  men  describe  the  situation  in 
their  industry  as  chaotic.  Even  though 
storage  facilities  are  fairly  bursting 
with  surplus  crude  oil  and  gasoline 
because  production  is  faster  than  con- 
sumption, more  and  more  wells  are  be- 
ing drilled.  While  Texas  has  been  try- 
ing to  control  production  in  an  effort 
to  bring  It  Into  reasonable  relation  to 
consumption,  drillers  in  Nebraska  have 
just   brought   In   that   state's   first   well. 


qualifying  for  the  $15,000  prize  of- 
fered by  the  state  legislature,  and 
making  Nebraska  the  nation's  sixteenth 
oil-producing  state.  And  during  the 
past  year  production  has  been  greatly 
expanded  in  new  Illinois  fields.  Thus, 
while  restriction  of  production  is  at- 
tempted In  one  state,  other  states  pro- 
mote increased  production.  State's 
rights!  A  parallel  situation  Is  taking 
place  among  Individual  producers  in 
Texas   and   other   states. 

In  Texas,  one  new  oil  well  is  brought 
into  production  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night!  "Control"  by  the  state 
works  like  this:  Each  oil  field  In  the 
state  is  given  a  production  quota  of 
so  many  barrels  per  well  per  day.  Then, 
In  each  field  as  new  wells  are  brought 
In,  instead  of  maintaining  the  total 
output  of  the  field  by  reducing  the 
barrels  allowable  per  well,  the  new 
wells  may  produce  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  others,  and  the  total  output 
of  oil  in  each  field  and  In  the  state 
climbs  faster  than  the  oil  can  possibly 
be  used  or  exported.  Constant  re- 
duction of  allowable  barrels  per  well  is 
out  of  the  question,  according  to  pro- 
ducers, because  each  well  already  pro- 
duces at  such  a  low  percent  of  its  ca- 
pacity that  the  cost  of  producing 
crude  oil  is  three  or  four  times  what 
it  was  in  pre-quota  days.  Why  not 
prevent  the  drilling  of  new  wells?  The 
"American  Way"  must  be  preserved 
and  Private  Enterprise  maintained,  it  is 
said. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice indicted  41  major  and  independ- 
ent oil  companies  for  price  fixing.  But 
the  companies  find   It  just  as  easy  to 
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prove  that  prices  must  be  maintained 
or  raised,  in  view  of  increased  costs, 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  finds  it 
easy  to  prove  that  prices  are  out  of 
proportion  to  supplies.  So  far,  no  oil 
company  lawyer  has  asked  the  Justice 
Department  why  It  picks  on  the  oil 
companies  for  conspiring  to  fix  prices 
— why  it  doesn't  indict  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  doing  the 
same  thing  on  even  a  grander  scale. 

But  the  oil  industry  knows  that  the 
Administration  Is  not  really  angry  at 
It.  Even  though  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  acted  indignant  that  the 
companies  have  been  overcharging  the 
American  motorist  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  through  conspiring 
to  fix  prices.  It  made  the  fines  for 
this  offense  so  ridiculously  low  that  oil 
companies  rushed  one  after  another  to 
pay  the  fines  to  avoid   trial. 

The  "conspiring"  part  of  the  price 
fixing  may  be  altered,  but,  say  oil  men, 
high  prices  must  continue  or  be  raised, 
else  the  Industry  will  go  bankrupt. 

The  administration  did  the  oil  In- 
dustry another  favor  last  month.  The 
industry  had  been  very  blue  following 
the  U.  S.  Government's  ban  on  on  ex- 
ports of  petroleum  products,  which  the 
press  had  reported  as  Including  crude 
oil.  But  following  inquiries  by  the  sad- 
dened Industry,  Washington  "interpre- 
ted" the  ban  for  It,  and  now  American 
producers  may  continue  shipping  our 
limited  heritage  to  the  Japanese  war 
machine,  which  may  now  continue  Its 
"civilizing"  endeavors  In  China  without 
having  to  steal  East  Indies  oil  from  our 
"allies"  the  Dutch.  The  ban  on  ethyl 
for  aviation  gasoline  was  only  a  ges- 
ture, too,  because  the  American  pat- 
ents on  it  have  run  out,  and  now  the 
Japanese  can  make  their  own  ethyl. 
Our  exports  of  crude  oil  are  huge, 
but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  more 
than  dent  our  growing  surplus. 

One  oil  man  last  month  thought  he 
had  a  fine  Idea.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  finance  the  storage  of 
the  increasing  surplus  of  oil  in  great 
underground  reservoirs.  In  this  way, 
he  explained,  not  only  would  the  Indus- 
try's surplus  problem  be  solved,  but 
also  national  defense  needs  would  be 
cared  for.  But  some  busybody  had 
to  point  out  that  It  would  be  silly  to 
take  oil  out  of  the  ground,  where  It  Is 
nicely  stored  already,  and  transport 
it  to   some   other   place,   and   dump   H 


General  Electric  Co.  photo 
EFFICIENT   industrial    lighting,    as    shown    in    the    hosiery    mill    above,    is    now   accomplished 
with   fluorescent   tubes   that   require   only   one-third   ihe    electricity   that   the    usual    filament 
lamps   require.      But   utility   companies   are   Iceeping   fluorescent   bulbs    out   of    U.   S.   homes. 


back  Into  the  ground,  hlowever,  the 
scheme  would  help  the  oil  industry, 
and  there  Is  ample  precedence  In  the 
cases  of  gold  and  silver — and  even 
wheat,  cotton  and  corn. 

On  top  of  so  much  to  discourage 
oil  men  last  month,  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  injection  carbu- 
retor for  airplane  motors  that  cuts 
ten  percent  from  fuel  requirements. 
On  a  coast-to-coast  trial  flight  last 
month  an  airliner  saved  $325  In  fuel 
cost. 

The  one  last  hope  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try Is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other 
U.  S.  Industries:  The  national  defense 
program — If  It  ever  gets  under  way, 
and  if  taxes  aren't  unreasonable!  One 
last  fling  for  Private  Enterprise! 


Cheaper  Lighting? 

BUSINESS  SCORES  AGAIN 

IN  SABOTAGING  CONSUMERS 

BUSINESS  has  been  trying  to  kid  the 
American  sucker-consumer  that  Pri- 
vate Enterprise,  utilizing  science  and 
technology,  brings  them  "more  and 
better  goods  at  lower  prices."  But 
every  now  and  then  a  concrete,  glaring 
example  Is  made  public  that  shows 
that  Business  is  talking  through  its  tall 
silk  hat. 

One    example    reported    last    month 


Involved  the  shelving  of  a  new  electric 
light  bulb  that  could  save  consumers 
two-thirds  on  their  light  bill.  Science 
had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  its  march 
toward  greater  efficiency,  and  the 
utility   companies  didn't  like  It. 

When  the  latter  found  that  the  new 
bulb — a  fluorescent  one  giving  superior 
illumination  at  one-third  the  power 
consumption — was  on  exhibit  at  the 
fair  in  New  York,  the  manufacturer 
(General  Electric)  was  Instructed  to 
withdraw  it  from  public  view,  and  this 
was  done.  In  addition,  the  utility  com- 
panies Issued  Instructions  that  the  new 
type  of  light  bulb  Is  not  to  be  pro- 
moted or  advertised,  and  the  manu- 
facturer actually  rewrote  Its  copy  for  a 
magazine  advertisement. 

Free  enterprise,  indeed!  Why  did 
the  manufacturer  of  the  new  efficient 
bulb  have  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  utilities?  Because  the  utilities 
buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  elec- 
trical generating  and  transmission 
equipment,  and  they  could  easily  boy- 
cott this  manufacturer  and  buy  from 
Westinghouse,  or  some  other.  Instead. 
Why  will  not  some  other  manufacturer 
make  the  new  bulb?     Patents. 

Americans  will  some  day  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  Price  System  Is 
operated  for  minority  interests  and 
dollars,  not  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers— who  are  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 
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Faster  Drying 


INFRA-RED  RAYS  SPEED 
UP  MANY  INDUSTRIES 

MANY  industries  are  eliminating  the 
paint-shop  bottle-neck  in  their 
production  lines  by  using  the  new  in- 
fra-red heating  lamps.  Lacquered  or 
painted  heavy  iron  castings  can  be 
dried  in  25  minutes,  instead  of  the  for- 
mer hour  and  a  half — a  time  reduc- 
tion of  almost  three-quarters.  Lac- 
quered sheet  metal  furnace  covers  dry 
in  8I/2  minutes  under  infra-red  rays,  as 
compared  to  30  minutes  by  an  older 
method.  Paint  on  auto  license  plates 
dries  in  i4  minutes,  compared  to  110 
minutes  by  steam — one-eighth  the 
time! 

The  remarkable  new  speed  in  the 
drying  of  finishes  is  accomplished  by 
the  application  of  an  entirely  different 
principle  than  heretofore  used.  For- 
merly, drying  was  brought  about  by 
circulating  heated  air  over  painted 
surfaces,  or  the  heating  of  the  entire 
finished  object  in  a  drying  oven.  The 
new  method  uses  an  electric  lamp  that 
gives  off  infra-red  rays  (heat  rays)  that 
penetrate  the  finish,  drying  it  from 
the  inside  out,  without  forming  a  skin 
on  the  surface  which  used  to  slow 
down  drying.  Aside  from  the  speed, 
considerable  energy  is  saved  in  many 
instances,  because  only  the  surface  is 
heated  instead  of  the  entire  object. 

Infra-red  lamps  are  versatile  in  their 
uses;  they  are  used  Individually,  or  in 
banks  of  dozens  or  scores.  The  new 
method  is  a  boon  in  car  painting,  as 
now  used  by  Ford  and  soon  to  be  used 
by  other  manufacturers  (see  Newscope, 
June  1939,  p.  15).  The  car  bodies 
travel  on  a  conveyor  past  spray  guns 
to  get  their  coat  of  paint  and  then 
proceed  through  a  long  tunnel  lined 
with  infra-red  lamps  to  dry  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  formerly   required. 

An  infra-red  lamp  radiates  mainly 
heat  rays,  with  light  rays  being  only 
a  by-product,  while  an  ordinary  elec- 
tric lamp  gives  off  mainly  light  rays 
with  heat  as  the  unwanted  by-product. 
The  high  efficiency  of  the  infra-red 
heating  lamp  Is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  highly  efficient  reflectors,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  either  gold-plate  or 
polished  aluminum  alloy. 

Infra-red  heating  lamps  are  bringing 


about  such  remarkable  savings  in  time 
and  cost  where  they  have  been  used 
that  many  industries  are  going  in  for 
them   rapidly. 

Technology  marches  on,  providing 
ever-greater  productive  capacity  with 
ever-less  human  effort. 


Faster  Printing 

NEW  PRESS.  NEW  INK 
NEW  RUBBER  PLATES 

RECENT  developments  in  printing 
technology  are  making  it  possible  to 
cut  printing  time  in  half!  These  three 
advances  were  reported  in  the  past 
few  weeks: 

♦  A  new  rotary  press  developed  by 
Webendorfer  has  an  output  as  high 
as  12,000  impressions  an  hour — double 
and  triple  the  rate  of  many  "fast" 
presses  now   in   existence. 

♦  A  new  type  of  ink  now  makes  pos- 
sible much  higher  speeds,  which  have 
largely  been  limited  in  the  past  by 
the  rate  of  drying  of  ink.  The  new 
type  of  ink  does  not  dry — it  hardens. 
The   new   Ink   at  ordinary  temperatures 


Is  solid.  It  Is  run  on  the  press  In  its 
melted  form,  being  kept  in  that  state 
by  the  heated  rollers  of  the  press,  and 
the  split-second  after  being  Imprinted 
on  the  paper  it  hardens,  thus  pre- 
venting the  usual  printers'  nightmare 
of  "offsetting." 

♦  Printing  from  rubber  plates,  in- 
stead of  metal  ones,  is  proving  very 
advantageous  in  many  respects  and  is 
less  expensive,  especially  in  printing 
books  and  bookelts.  Because  rubber 
"takes"  ink  and  lets  it  go  more  readily 
than  metal,  printing  with  rubber  plates 
requires  much  less  pressure  and  uses 
a  reported  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  of  ink.  Another  advantage  is 
that  in  cases  of  very  long  press  runs, 
or  in  cases  of  damaged  plates,  dupli- 
cate plates  can  be  made  in  five  min- 
utes in  the  same  way  the  original  was 
made,  by  laying  a  thin  sheet  of  rub- 
ber, bonded  to  a  thin  brass  sheet,  over 
a  matrix  and  applying  heat  and  pres- 
sure in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  matrix, 
a  sheet  of  phenolic  plastic,  had  first 
received  its  impression  from  the  origi- 
nal metal  in  ten  minutes  through  a 
similar  heat-pressure  process.  The 
metal  type  and  cuts  can  be  de- 
stroyed; the  matrix  is  filed  for  possible 
future  use. 


FITTING  companion  to  ad- 
vanced drying  technology 
(col.  I)  is  the  modern 
technology  of  surface 
coating.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  took  552  hours  to  ap- 
ply a  complete  surface 
coating  to  an  automobile — 
today  it  takes  12,  a  reduc- 
tion of  97.7  percent.  Also, 
reducing  necessary  re- 
painting, today's  painf  lasts 
seven  times  longer  than 
20  years  ago.  Shown  here 
is  Plymouth's  new  method 
of  reclaiming  paint  for  fur- 
ther use  by  means  of  pow- 
erful suction  fans  behind  a 
curtain  of  falling  water. 
Workmen  now  work  better 
and  faster,  being  unham- 
pered   by    hoods    or    masks. 
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Farm  Population 

NUMBER  INCREASES,  WHILE 
CONDITIONS  GET  WORSE 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported last  month  that  the  U.  S. 
farm  population  is  back  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  I9l6's  figure  of  32.5 
million.  The  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  farms  on  January  I,  1940,  is 
reported    as    32,245,000 — an    increase 


areas  less  well  adapted  to  commercial 
farming  there  were  increases." 

Here  is  why  the  population  is  de- 
creasing  in   some  areas: 

One  wheat  farmer,  using  a  combine 
and  motor  truck  and  full  tractor  equip- 
ment, and  hiring  one  extra  man  in  the 
spring  and  two  extra  men  at  harvest, 
can  now  raise,  harvest,  thresh  and  de- 
liver to  the  local  elevator  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  of  grain!     And  in  the 


AMERICAN    sharecropper    family.      Is    it    any    wonder    that    half    of    U. 
move  every  year  in   trying  to   better  their  lot?      The   American   Way? 


H.  i.  A.  pnoTo  by  Lee 
S.    farm    tenants 


of    186,000  over  last  year,   and   an   in- 
crease over  ten  years  ago  of  2,076,000. 

During  the  I930's,  great  numbers  of 
city  people,  finding  things  increasingly 
tough,  took  the  back-to-the-land  move- 
ment seriously  and  migrated  to  the 
farms.  But  this  city-to-farm  flow  was 
not  what  increased  the  farm  popula- 
tion, for  the  flow  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection was  greater  to  the  extent  of 
2,179,000,  as  farm  folks  thought  the 
going  would  be  less  tough  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  What  did  in- 
crease the  farm  population  was  the  ex- 
cess of  4,048,000  births  over  deaths 
during  this  ten-year  period. 

There  was  also  migration  from  one 
farming  region  to  another.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  states:  "In 
general,  in  the  areas  best  adapted  to 
commercial  farming  there  was  enough 
migration  away  from  farms  in  the  last 
decade  to  have  brought  about  a  re- 
duction   in    farm    population,    but    in 


corn  belt,  one  mechanical  corn-picker 
picks  and  husks  800  bushels  a  day,  dis- 
placing eight  or  ten  men!  Milking  ma- 
chines cut  the  labor  required  for  milk- 
ing in  half!  Tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment are  taking  a  toll  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human   jobs. 

But  because  the  same  trend  of  me- 
chanization Is  also  true  in  the  Industrial 
cities,  leaving  the  same  wake  of  un- 
employment there,  great  migration 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  has  not 
occurred  in  the  past  decade.  Thus  the 
farm  population  Increases,  while  the 
total  farm  income  continues  far  below 
a  "decent  American  standard,"  even 
with  contributions  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

If  our  growing  number  of  American 
peasants,  serfs  and  peons  ever  stop  to 
wonder  about  the  "American  Way,"  it 
must  puzzle  them  as  much  as  it  must 
puzzle  the  ten  million  unemployed  in 
the  cities. 


Tobacco  Troubles 

SURPLUS  LOOMS  AS  EX- 
PORTS GO  UP  IN  SMOKE 

TOBACCO  auctions  have  been  the 
colorful  and  traditional  means  of 
determining  tobacco  prices  in  accord- 
ance with  supply  and  demand.  But 
this  fall,  if  the  total  tobacco  crop  were 
to  be  sold  via  auction,  the  bottom 
would  drop  out  of  tobacco  prices. 
This  is  because  the  indicated  harvest 
will  be  fifty  percent  greater  than  do- 
mestic demand,  and  a  quarter  greater 
than  estimated  total  demand. 

Tobacco  growers  and  the  govern- 
ment thought  they  had  the  price  prob- 
lem hog-tied  with  their  vast  tobacco 
acreage  restriction  program  (at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  millions  to  U.  S.  taxpay-  ^ 
ers),  but  along  came  the  war  and  the 
virtual  disappearance  from  the  tobac- 
co auctions  of  foreign  buyers,  as  for- 
eign exchange  was  reserved  for  air- 
planes and  shells. 

So,  just  as  the  government  stepped 
In  last  year  to  save  the  tobacco  price. 
It  will  have  to  come  to  the  growers'  aid 
this  year  with  loan,  storage,  and  pur- 
chase programs,  financed  by  the  U.  S. 
public. 

Once  again,  the  federal  treasury  will 
temporarily  save  the  Price  System,  as 
far  as  the  tobacco  industry  is  con- 
cerned. The  tobacco  auctioneers  will 
chant  again  this  year. 


Brazil  Diversifies 

TO  PLANT  WHEAT,  COTTON 
CITRUS— REPLACING   COFFEE 

REPORTS  from  Brazil  last  month  indi- 
cate that  the  country  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  her  problem  of 
surplus  coffee  can  no  longer  be  treat- 
ed as  temporary.  A  new  agricultural 
program  of  extensive  diversification  is 
In  the  offing,  and  the  results  threaten 
to  be  devastating  to  three  segments 
of  U.  S.  agriculture.  Brazil,  with  an 
area  seven  percent  larger  than  the 
U.  S.,  Is  seriously  considering  the 
planting  of  vast  acreages  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  citrus  fruits. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  Brazil  has  de- 
stroyed, mostly  by  burning,  70,000,000 
bags  of  coffee  valued  at  more  than 
$500,000,000,  in  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain   coffee    prices.      But    last    month, 
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following  one  record  low  price  after 
another,  coffee  prices  reached  an  all- 
time  ebb- — around  five  cents  a  pound. 
The  Brazilian  government  now  real- 
izes that  mere  curtailment  of  acreages 
and  outright  destruction  of  coffee  can 
no  longer  be  adequate.  The  planting 
of  cotton  in  place  of  coffee  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  government  In  the 
past,  but  the  scale  now  contemplated 
for  cotton,  wheat,  citrus  fruits,  and 
other  commodities  is  many  times  more 
extensive.  And  the  competition  that 
will  be  offered  the  American  produc- 
ers of  these  commodities  will  be  cor- 
respondingly greater  than  the  price- 
depressing  competition  that  has  al- 
ready been  offered  by  Brazilian  cotton, 
underselling   American   cotton. 

•  Almost    every    American    crop    Is    In 

the  same  position  as  Brazil's  coffee — 
more  Is  produced  than  can  be  sold. 
But,  alas,  America's  crops  are  already 
diversified  almost  to  the  limit.  Brazil 
can  go  on  as  a  Price  System;  America 
cannot  do  so  much  longer. 

Surplus  Fruit 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES 
PEACHES,  PRUNES,  RAISINS 

Th-IE  price  of  dried  peaches,  too,  is 
being  maintained  by  government 
funds.  California  growers  last  month 
announced  happily  that  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  agreed 
»to  buy  ten  million  pounds  of  dried 
freestone  peaches.  This  vast  quantity 
of  fruit  will  be  distributed  to  relief 
clients,  but  this  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  purchase.  Proof  that  the  deal 
is  chiefly  to  maintain  prices  rather 
than  to  feed  hungry  Americans  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  government  paid 
one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
market  price  for  the  fruit.  But  soon 
the  difference  was  only  half  a  cent,  be- 
cause reduced  supplies  permitted  pro- 
ducers to  raise  their  prices  half  a  cent. 
Thus  the  government  spends  the  tax- 
payer's money  to  raise  prices  with  the 
result  that  the  consumer  (the  taxpay- 
er) has  less  real  purchasing  power. 

The  government  didn't  forget  the 
prune  growers  either,  last  month.  An 
agreement  between  the  growers  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vides that  75,000  tons,  or  37  percent 
of  the  1940  prune  crop,  will  be  permit- 
ted  on   the   market.      Of  the   202,000- 


ton  crop,  an  estimated  17,000  tons 
will  be  substandard,  and  will  be  used 
only  in  by-products.  The  government 
has  agreed  to  purchase  the  remaining 
I  10,000  tons  (220,000,000  pounds!),  or 
more  than   half  of  the  total  crop! 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  balled 
out   the   California    raisin   growers,    by 


purchasing  140,000,000  pounds  of 
raisins,  "to  prevent  a  collapse  in,  and 
bring  a  measure  of  stabilization  to  the 
price  structure."  Of  course  the  apri- 
cot growers  and  tomato  growers,  and 
a  long  list  of  others,  got  their  help 
this  year  also  (see  previous  Newscope 
reports.) 


YOUTH 


Democracy's  Crime 

DOUBLE-CROSSED  YOUTH 
ASKED  TO  HAVE  FAITH 

AMERICAN  school  children  for 
years  have  heard  from  their  teach- 
ers about  the  ideals  of  democracy,  buJ- 
some  educators  think  our  youth  haven't 
heard  enough.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  last  month  issued  this 
appeal  to  U.  S.  teachers:  "The  faith  of 
youth  in  the  Ideals  of  American  De- 
mocracy must  be  revitalized."  Appar- 
ently the  N.E.A.  realizes  that  Ameri- 
can youth's  faith  In  democracy  Is  wear- 
ing thin.  And  well  might  the  faith 
wear  thin.  While  American  resources 
and  equipment  could  provide  a  stand- 
ard of  living  for  every  citizen  many 
times  the  present  standard,  two-thirds 
of  our  children  remain  underfed  and 
the  lack  of  opportunity  Is  such  that 
thousands  of  our  youth  turn  to  crime. 

On  the  score  of  hungry  children,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture stated  last  month  that  there 
are  nine  million  under-nourished  chil- 
dren eligible  for  free  school  lunches, 
and  that  federal  funds  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  provide  only  three  million 
of  them  with  free  lunches.  Meanwhile, 
the  farmers  In  our  American  democ- 
racy are  having  a  tough  time  of  it  be- 
cause they  produce  more  foodstuffs 
than   they  can   sell. 

Lacking  opportunity,  and  unable  to 
live  on  faith,  many  youths  turn  to  crime. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
last  month  made  public  the  latest  fig- 
ures on  youth  and  crime.  The  follow- 
ing data  are  for  the  first  six  months 
of    1940: 

♦  Of  all  arrests,  18  percent  were 
persons   under  21    years  of  age,   com- 


pared to  14  percent  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  The  most  numerous  ar- 
rests were  among   19-year-olds. 

♦  Youths  under  25  years  of  age  con- 
stituted half  of  those  arrested  for 
robbery,  two-thirds  of  those  charged 
with  burglary,  and  three-quarters  of 
those  charged   with   auto  theft. 

With  America's  youth,  faith  in 
American  democracy  must  be  a  blind 
faith  indeed,  for  they  don't  experi- 
ence its  fruits.  Of  course  they  are  all 
for  a  system  of  freedom,  justice  and 
liberty,  but  they  can't  eat  freedom, 
they  can't  wear  justice,  and  they  can't 
drive   around    In    liberty. 

The  leaders  of  America  continue  to 
ask  our  youth  to  have  faith,  instead 
of  providing  them  with  a  life  which 
they  would  automatically  be  proud  to 
fight  for — a  life  which  would  fulfill 
their  faith. 

Student  Exchange 

PATHETIC  PROGRAM 
FOR  "UNDERSTANDING" 

A  HANDFUL  of  American  students 
were  preparing  last  month  to 
leave  for  South  American  universities, 
which  in  turn  were  arranging  to  send 
a  few  of  their  students  to  study  in  the 
U.  S.  The  deal  was  arranged  through 
the  State  Department  under  the 
Buenos  Aires  Convention  for  Promo- 
tion of  Inter-American  Cultural  Rela- 
tions. 

To  realists,  the  exchange  Is  a  pitiful 
gesture  of  futility  on  three  counts: 

♦  The  deal  as  reported  Involved  few- 
er than  fifteen  students,  not  enough 
to  have  any  real  effect  on  200  million 
people,  even  if  what  they  learn  were 
to  be  worth-while. 
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*  The  Latin  American  students  will 
come  here  to  become  acquainted  with 
U.  S.  culture,  but  it  is  not  clear  what 
culture  they  will  study:  Our  WPA  cul- 
ture? Our  Standard  Oil  culture?  Our 
machine-politics  culture?  Our  culture 
of  a  collapsing   Price  System? 

♦  There  is  little  of  real  value  along 
cultural  lines  that  U.  S.  students  can 
learn  in  South  America.  Are  they  to 
learn  how  Latin  American  govern- 
ments come  to  power?  Are  they  to 
study  the  culture  of  million-acre  cat- 
tle ranches  and  underfed  peons?  Of 
the  students  from  the  U.  S.,  only  one 
was  reported  to  be  intending  to  study 
anything  concretely  useful — stock  par- 
asitology  (not  the  Wall   Street  kind). 

Several  U.  S.  professors  last  month 
made  the  usual  abstract,  naive,  wish- 
ful speech  about  the  "understanding" 
to  be  brought  about  by  exchanging 
students  with  South  America.  It  was 
the  same  old  tripe  from  the  same  old 
pedagogs,  in  their  same  old  ivory  tow- 
ers far  removed  from  the  realities  of 
today's  world.  Apparently  the  child- 
ish belief  still  prevails  that  peace  or 
war,  friendliness  or  unfriendliness 
trade  or  no  trade  between  two  peo- 
ples, is  determined  by  the  "under- 
standing" that  the  two  peoples  have 
of  each  other.  The  "cementing  of 
cultural  relations"  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica's low-energy  agrarian  civilization 
and  the  United  States'  dawning  high- 
energy  civilization  of  abundance  is 
meaningless. 

A  Real  Student  Exchange 

Technocracy's  proposals  for  student 
"exchange"  would  constitute  real  in- 
ternational uplift.  Technocracy  pro- 
poses, however,  that  America  first  be- 
come a  worthy  example,  then  set 
about  to  assist  other  nations  to  fol- 
low suit.  After  scientifically  integrat- 
ing our  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  on  the  basis  of  abund- 
ance for  every  American — along  with 
the  elimination  of  debt,  politics,  crime, 
poverty — Technocracy  would  invite  as 
guests  of  the  Technate  250,000  stu- 
dents from  foreign  nations  to  study 
a  way  of  life  worth  copying.  This 
would  mean  a  million  foreign  students 
here  at  all  times  studying  every 
branch  of  science,  technology,  and  so- 
cial engineering,  with  250,000  students 
returning  every  year  to  their  native 
lands  to  show  their  countrymen  how  to 


utilize  their  natural  resources  and  build 
higher  standards  of  living  and  conduct 
their  affairs  scientifically  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  people.  And  the  Technate 
would  send  not  ten  or  fifteen  Ameri- 
can    students    abroad     to     study,     but 


would  make  It  possible  for  every  boy 
and  girl  to  travel  around  the  world  to 
witness  at  first  hand  how  the  other  91 
percent  of  humanity  has  to  live — in 
scarcity.  With  scientific  knowledge, 
youth  will   build  a   new  world. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELIEF 


Farmers  Stymied 

PRICE  SYSTEM   RULES 
AND  MECHANIZATION 

WITH  the  market  glutted  with  al- 
most every  California  crop,  a 
group  of  farmers  in  the  state  recently 
decided  to  do  a  little  "free  enterpris- 
ing." Being  in  the  fertile  sugar  beet 
section  of  Northern  California,  they 
decided  to  plant  this  crop  and  build  a 
cooperative  mill  to  process  it  Into  su- 
gar. They  thought  they  had  some- 
thing— until  they  found  that  "free  en- 
terprise" is  a  thing  of  a  dying  age  in 
America.  The  group  of  farmers  found 
that  if  they  had  gone  ahead  and 
grown,  milled  and  sold  their  sugar  as 
they  had  planned,  without  first  getting 
permission  of  the  federal  government, 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  a  fine 
equal  to  three  times  the  price  of  the 
sugar.  Then  the  disillusioned  would- 
be  enterprisers  found  that  they  can't 
get  permission  because  their  land  and 
their  proposed  mill  have  no  produc- 
tion "history,"  upon  which  permission 
for  a  production  quota  must  be  based, 
according  to  the  National  Sijgar  Act. 
The  farmers  don't  like  the  idea  of  be- 
ing told  they  can't  raise  sugar,  espe- 
cially since  we  import  far  more  than 
half  of  the  sugar  we  consume.  But 
most  of  that  which  is  imported  is  pro- 
duced also  under  the  American  flag — 
in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico — and  also 
under  quota,  so  imports  cannot  easily 
be   reduced. 

During  the  first  World  War,  sugar 
was  scarce  and  its  price  was  sky  high, 
but  that  was  two  decades  ago.  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  era  of  plenty,  and  to 
maintain  prices  and  the  Price  System, 
scarcity  Is  now  maintained  artificially. 
The  federal  government  has  paid  out 
millions  to  keep  down  the  supply  of 
sugar,  but  still  prices  have  declined. 
Said  a  sugar-cane  producer  in  Louisi- 
ana last  month: 

"Half    our    land    is    Idle,    more 


than  half  our  people  are  idle,  en- 
ormous capital   is  idle.   ..." 
But   last   month    U.    S.    sugar    prices 
reached   an   all-time  low.     The  Ameri- 
can Price  System  "ain't  what  she  used 
to  be." 

To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion, growers  are  fast  mechanizing 
their  processes  to  cut  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction on  their  remaining  acreages. 
Late  last  year  Western  sugar-beet 
growers  began  adding  an  amazing  me- 
chanical harvester  to  their  array  of 
mechanical  equipment — a  notice  of 
dismissal  for  thousands  of  farm  work- 
ers. (See  Newscope,  June,  1940, 
p.   13). 

Southern  sugar-cane  growers  last 
month  witnessed  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion the  successful  demonstration  of  a 
new  mechanical  harvester,  which  will 
cut  more  than  250  tons  of  cane  in 
eight  hours.  Early  users  of  the  har- 
vester enthusiastically  report  the  low- 
ering of  cane-cutting  costs  to  one- 
fifth!  Each  machine  is  reported  to 
displace  100  to  150  machete-swinging 
cane-field  workers.  Thus  the  growers 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  like  the 
growers  of  every  other  commodity, 
proceed  in  the  only  way  open  to  them 
— mechanization — even  though  It  spells 
unemployment  for  thousands. 


FRONT  COVER 

IN  IDAHO:  These  seven  men,  with 
their  six  diesel  tractors  and  drillers, 
seed  440  acres  of  wheat  in  a  12-hour 
day.  Total  fuel  cost:  18c  per  tractor- 
hour,  3c  per  acre!  The  gov't  must 
spend  millions:  (  I  )  to  keep  the  re- 
sulting abundance  from  breaking  down 
the  Price  System,  and  (2)  to  keep  the 
displaced  humans  from  starving! 
Photo  courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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THEY  SAY. 


Land  of  Plenty 


"More  than  40  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  not  getting  a 
diet  adequate  to  maintain  good  health 
and  vigor." 

— iDr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  recent 
lecture   at    Mass.    Institute    of   Technology. 

Great  Britain 

"We  are  a  completely  enslaved  na- 
tion, thanks  to  capitalism,  adult  suf- 
frage and  the  party  system  in  parlia- 
ment. 

"If  these  are  all  we  have  to  offer 
as  a  'new  world,'  the  sooner  we  have 
them  knocked  out  of  us  by  hiitler  or 
anyone  else  the  better." 

— George  Bernard  Shaw,  famous  British  au- 
thor; in   London,  Aug.  27,    1940. 

Toward  Technate 

"Down  to  May  this  year  Canada  was 
dominated  by  the  prestige  of  British 
policy.  Nothing  that  Britain  could  do 
was  wrong.  But  doubt  came  after  Mu- 
nich. And  then  came  the  over-running 
of  France  .  .  .  and  then  all  had  doubts. 

"We  now  have  two  loyalties — one  to 
Britain,  the  other  to  North  America. 
I  venture  to  say  it  is  the  second.  North 
America  is  going  to  be  supreme  now. 
The  relative  importance  of  Britain  Is 
going  to  sink  no  matter  what  happens. 

"Canada  will  attach  Itself  to  the 
nearest  geographic  power.  We  are 
never  going  back  to  putting  all  our 
eggs   again    in    one    British    basket." — 

— Prof.  Frank  Underhill  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  speaking  on  August  24,  1940, 
at  the  Canadian  Institute  on  Economics 
and   Politics. 


Only  L 


eases 

.  .  .  The  President  is  turning  over 
to  a  warring  power  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  against  the 
repeated  statements  of  Senators,  Navy 
Department  officials  and  officers  of  the 
Navy  that  the  ships  are  needed  for  our 
own  defense. 

"But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  this 
insane  performance.  We  get  in  ex- 
•change  leases  on  British  possessions  in 
this      Hemisphere — but     only      leases. 


What  good  will  these  leases  be  If  Hit- 
ler should  acquire  title  to  these  islands 
by  right  of  conquest?  There  is  even 
the  possibility  that,  in  the  coure  of  a 
negotiated  peace.  Great  Britain  might 
be  forced  to  cede  these  islands  to 
Hitler. 

"What,  then,  will  become  of  Roose- 
velt's leases?  Obviously,  to  avoid  all 
sorts  of  possible  complications,  we 
should  have  full  sovereignty  over  our 
own  naval  and  air  bases. 

"Of  all  sucker  real  estate  deals  in 
history,  this  is  the  worst,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  sucker. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  lease 
Louisiana  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  acquired  It  outright,  to  have  and 
to  hold  forever." 

— From     an     editorial     in    the    Sept.    3,     1940, 
St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch. 

All  for  One 

"The  Idea  now  is  that  war  is  waged 
by  a  nation  as  a  unit,  not  by  an  army 
that  is  separated  from  the  citizenry  as 
a  whole.  Some  fight  at  the  front, 
some  fight  In  factories,  some  fight  on 
civilian  fronts.  All  are  organized  for 
the  most  effective  striking  power." 

— The    United    States    News,    June   21,    1940. 

Looking  Backward 

"In  a  land  where  the  only  shortages 
are  courage  and  parking  space,  there 
has  come  to  be  no  difference  between 
the  two  major  parties.  Old  Deal,  New 
Deal — they  are  the  same.  .  .  . 

"We  need  a  new  party  that  will  be 
conservative  and  lead  the  people  back 
to  the  ancient  and  well-provided  vir- 
tues. Hard  work,  long  hours,  sacrifice, 
trials  and  tribulations — these  are  what 
we  need." 

— Roger  W.  Babson,  well  known  business  an- 
alyst and  presidential  candidate  of  the 
prohobition    party;    Aug.    19,    1940. 


Debt  Required 


"In  the  capitalistic  system  as  it  ex- 
ists today,  It  is  necessary  that  there  be 
four  billion  dollars  of  new  debt  each 
year  to  prevent  unemployment." 

— Ex-Secretary      of      Agriculture       Henry      A. 
Wallace,   Sept.  5,    1940. 


Bad  F 


orm 


"A  Technocracy  inc.  meeting  In 
Norwalk  was  called  off  because  Amer- 
ican Legion  members  objected,  claim- 
ing the  organization  advocates  an  au- 
tocratic form  of  government.  Of 
course,  the  American  Legion  doesn't 
object  to  an  autocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. What  it  objects  to  is  an 
autocratic  government  not  run  by  the 
American   Legion." 

— Cleveland    Press. 


Technocracy  Credited 

"We  owe  much  ...  to  the  Techno- 
crats who  .  .  .  have  continued  in  the 
salutary  course  of  projecting  the  en- 
gineer as  against  the  profit-seeking  en- 
terpriser and  have  talked  about  energy 
instead  of  bookkeeping  entries.  They 
startled  the  whole  country  and  angered 
a  part  of  It  by  showing  that  our  pro- 
ficiency in  production  portends  a 
plenty  which  invalidates  the  price  sys- 
tem. So  far  was  their  point  driven 
home  that  the  National  Resources 
Committee  shortly  afterwards,  observ- 
ing every  statistical  caution,  was  reach- 
ing the  same  conclusion." 

—Dr.   Broadus   Mitchell,   in  the   Nov.    15,    1939, 
"Frontiers   of   Democracy." 


Seven  Years  Ago 

"That  we  have  enemies  and  en- 
counter hostility  is  clear  enough,  but 
we  prefer  to  be  known  by  the  enemies 
we  have  made,  for  in  their  character 
and  motives  they  exhibit  an  unparal- 
leled functional   incapacity. 

"Thus  it  comes  about  that  Tech- 
nocracy Is  not  greatly  concerned  with 
replying  to  Its  critics.  It  does  not  have 
to.  Conditions  are  determining  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  moving:  Tech- 
nocracy can  afford  to  work  and  wait; 
no  other  organization  on  this  Conti- 
nent can.  If  we  are  correct,  then  we 
have  carved  out  for  ourselves  one  of 
the  biggest  tasks  in  history(  and  we  will 
die  in  harness).  If  we  are  wrong,  then 
we  have  been  merely  human.  We  can 
leave  it  at  that,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  conditions  in  the  next  few  years 
will  decide  who  is  correct." 

—Howard  Scott,  in  his  Hotel  Pierre  (N.Y.C.) 
address,  which  was  broadcast  over  this 
Continent   and   the   world;   Jan.    13,    1933. 
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A     GLIMPSE     OF     TODAY 
FORCASTING  TOMORROW 

THE  tempo  is  picking  up;  the  pace  is  changing.  From  the 
development  orf  new  technology  to  the  altering  of  our 
society,  change  is  taking  place  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  important  thai  we  become  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cant trends  lest  we  become  confused  at  the  change. 
The  TECHNOCRAT  is  calling  upon  all  Technocrats  and 
other  citizens  of  this  Continent  to  join  in  this  photodocu- 
mentation  project.  Send  in  as  many  entries  as  you  like, 
with   full  data   and   your   name.       Full  credit   will   be   given. 


Science  &  Technology 

AUTOMATIC  BORING 

INSURING  greater  accuracy  and  speed  than  is  possible  with 
single  boring,  this  new  fully-automatic  machine  tool  bores 
all  12  cylinders  of  the  Lincoln-Zephyr  engine  block  in  one 
operation — at  precisely  the  correct  angle.  ::  It  has  been 
through  technology  that  the  automobile  Industry,  according 
to  the  WPA  Research  Project  and  the  UAWA,  increased 
output  per  man-hour  by  1938  to  274%  of  the  1919  level. 
In  other  words,  a  group  of  workers  able  to  produce  100  cars 
per  hour  in  1919  were  able,  with  technology,  to  produce  274 
cars  each  hour  in    1938. 


Science  &  Technology 

PLASTIC  PROPELLOR 

ThIE  TECHNOLOGY  of  plastics  is  speeding  up  Its  already 
rapid  invasion  of  the  field  of  aircraft — where  lightness  plus 
strength  are  paramount.  Shown  above  is  Engineering  and 
Research  Corp.'s  new  'plastic'  propeller,  made  of  wood  lam- 
inated v/ith  transparent  Lumarlth  plastic  shest.  Although 
wood  has  been  used  for  propellers  for  some  time,  the  layers 
of  plastic  bond  the  whole  assembly  Into  a  light,  stress-and- 
straln  resisting  unit.  It  is  painted  black  to 
reduce  glare.  ::  Already  there  are  four 
companies  seriously  producing  other  plastic 
impregnated  parts  for  civil  and  military  air- 
craft and  whole  planes.  More  companies 
have  been  initiated.  The  big  four  are  Fair- 
child  Engine  and  Airplane  Co.;  Aircraft 
Research  Corp.;  Hughes  Aircraft;  and 
TImm  Aircraft  Corp.  ::  Fairchlld  Is  pro- 
ducing an  Army  trainer  largely  with  Its 
Duramold  process,  following  the  success  of 
its  Clark  46  (TECHNOCRAT,  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  1939).  Aircraft  Research  has  thor- 
oughly tested  its  single  place  all-molded 
"Summit"  plastic  plane,  one  of  the  first  to 
be  built,  and  Is  now  supplying  the  Navy 
with  plastic  seaplane  floats.  Hughes  is 
going  in  for  huge  all-molded  transports, 
and  TImm  is  busy  with  Its  Army  trainer 
(TECHNOCRAT,  June  1940).  ::  Replac- 
ing other  materials  and  processes,  laminat- 
ed plastics  are  now  being  used  for  tennis 
racquets,  skiis,  auto  parts,  and  complete 
deterioration-resisting  boat  hulls.  The 
march  of  plastics,  raising  output  per  man- 
hcur  in  ever-widening  fields,  is  well  under 
v/ay.     Photo  courtesy  MODERN  PLASTICS. 


I  echnocratic  Activity 

TROPHY 

FOR  placing  first  in  Everett's 
(Wash.)  Fourth  of  July  parade, 
Technocracy's  float  (pictured 
here  last  month)  v/on  this  tro- 
phy. Inscribed  upon  its  face: 
"American  Legion  Trophy, 
July  4,  1940.  Best  decors+pd 
Float  of  all  Classes,  won  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  comprising 
R.  D.  12247-1,  5,  and  9.  R.  D. 
12248-3."  The  Monad  back- 
ground, of  course,  is  not  part 
of  the  trophy.  ::  Photo  by 
Lewis     E.     Frazeur,      12247-10. 
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Technocratic  Activity 


UBIQUITOUS  M.O.U. 


FAMILIAR  to  Technocrats  on  half  of 
the  Continent,  and  to  a  growing 
number  of  the  general  public,  Speak- 
er Herb  Clark's  Mobile  Organization 
Unit  seems  almost  everywhere  at 
once.  Reports  of  its  whereabouts 
have  come  in  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Starting  out  from  home 
port,  with  crew  of  three,  this  self- 
contained  M.O.U.  left  Victoria,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  early  this  year.  It  re- 
turned just  last  month — after  break- 
ing in  much  new  territory,  and  con- 
solidating much  of  the  old,  in  a  giant 
swing  down  through  Texas  and  13 
other  Western  states.  ::  Filling  speaking  engagements  was 
but  a  part  of  the  job  for  this  team,  traveling  with  their 
Packard-drawn  house  trailer.  Pictured  here  are  two  of  the 
other  activities  that   kept  them   busy.      Above,    hierb   Clark 

is    shown     interviewed     by    an 
"Inquiring    Reporter"    in    Salt 
t  /^^^  ^^^^  City,  Utah.     Other  inter- 

/'^^^^  views    and    lectures    on    radio 

I       ^^W  stations    were    frequent.      Pic- 

v._^^  tured  at  left  are  Clark  and  as- 

sistant, Sarah  Cameron,  with 
Organizer  Gillespie,  standing 
by  a  new  Monad  highway  sign 
just  erected  on  the  latter's 
farm  beside  State  Highway 
33,  east  of  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
Stimulating  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Monads  rising  along 
the  nation's  highways  leading 
into  Technocratic  towns  and 
cities  was  one  of  the  M.O.U.'s 
favorite  jobs.  ::  Photos  by 
Edith  Muir,  M.O.U.  Secretary. 
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Technocratic  Activity 

HILLSIDE  MONAD 

UNIQUE  among  the  outdoor  Monads  in  Technocracy's 
symbolization  program  is  Arizona's  large  hillside  Monad, 
above,  constructed  of  rocks  and  painted  the  characteristic 
white  and  vermillion.  Thirty  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  located 
near  highway  60,  about  50  miles  north  of  Phoenix,  near 
Wickenburgh.  ::  Well  under  way  is  the  work  Section 
I  1233-5  has  laid  out  for  itself  in  its  plan  to  establish  Mo- 
nad "sign  posts"  along  all  major  highways  radiating  from 
Phoenix.  With  other  Sections  in  its  Regional  Division,  mem- 
bers are  going  to  place  the  highway  signs  northward  until 
they   meet   the   ones   coming    south   from    Salt   Lake   City. 

Technocratic  Activity 

OCEANSIDE  AD 

ThIE  VITALITY  and  growth  of  the  educational  Organization 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  is  becoming  more  in  evidence  from 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  Being  still  in 
the  Price  System,  Sections  have  to  advertise  their  lectures 
and  study  classes.  Pictured  below  is  a  new  technique. 
Members  of  the  Oceanside,  Calif.,  Section  picked  a  nice 
day  and  set  up  a  successful  display,  literally  on  the  ocean's 
side.     ::     Photo  by  Phyllis  Lucas,    11833-6. 
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"  A  DEQUATE  Continental  defense  is  not  possible  if  we  attempt 
/\  to  design  and  produce  it  under  the  domination  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  Price  System,"  wrote  Howard  Scott  two  months  ago  in 
"America — Now  and  Forever,'  published  in  issue  A- 1 9  of  TECH- 
NOCRACY magazine. 


EVENTS  in  fhe  U.  S.  defense  pro- 
gram last  month  verified  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  above  observation 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  foreshadowed 
an  even  greater  degree  of  fulfillment 
of  this  prediction  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  Even  business-apolo- 
gist J.  hi.  Van  Deventer  editorialized 
in  the  IRON  AGE  last  month:  "People 
who  keep  posted  on  the  situation  know 
that  the  aramament  program  is  bog- 
ging down.  When  the  Public  finds 
this  out,  there  is  going  to  be  'hell  to 
pay'   ..." 

Notwithstanding  misleading  optimis- 
tic releases  from  the  Defense  Commis- 
sion and  the  White  House,  and  despite 
patriotic  newsreels  and  editorials,  the 
average  citizen  is  learning  that  the 
actual  production  of  the  physical 
means  of  defense  has  fallen  far  behind 
what  they  might  have  expected  fol- 
lowing the  millions  of  patriotic  words 
put  forth  by  Business  and  the  billions 
of  dollars  put  forth  by  Congress — 
but  the  average  citizen  doesn't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Price  System   patriotism. 

Last  month,  while  American  manu- 
facturers sponsored  a  nationwide  bill- 
board advertising  campaign  to  the  ef- 
fect that  national  safety  demands  a 
stop  to  labor  disputes,  these  manufac- 
turers staged  a  sit-down  strike  of  their 
own.  They  were  all  for  national  de- 
fense but  they  declared  their  unwilling- 
ness to  proceed  with  production  until 
Congress  should  make  up  its  mind  that 
adequate  profits  should  be  guaran- 
teed. Declared  Robert  E.  Gross,  pres- 
ident of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.: 
"If  the  present  regulations  of  the  Vin- 


son Navy  Speed-up  Bill  were  left  just 
as  they  are,  no  responsible  aircraft 
maker  in  this  country  could  undertake 
the  production  program  which  the 
government  wants  to  see  him  under- 
take. ..." 

According  to  a  noted  columnist 
late  last  month:  "The  truth  Is  there 
are  fewer  fighting  planes  on  hand  In 
one  armed  service  to  defend  this  na- 
tion today  than  there  were  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  demanded  at  least  50,000  as 
soon  as  possible."  Eighty  percent  of 
the  output  of  military  aircraft  in  the 
U.  S.  Is  being  exported  to  Europe. 

BUSINESSMEN  &  POLITICIANS 

Delay  In  starting  production  of  vital- 
ly needed  fighting  equipment  lies  in 
squabbles  over  profits  and  taxes  among 
Congress,  businessmen,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's Defense  Commission. 
Following  a  long  fight  over  whether 
contracts  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
cost  plus  10%,  or  cost  plus  8%  or 
7%,  business  still  balked  on  how  the 
treasury  was  going  to  calculate  "cost." 
The  treasury  passed  the  buck  to  Con- 
gress for  a  decision,  and  Congress 
has  been  arguing  about  it.  Business 
insists  that  cost  and  taxes  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  manufacturers  being 
allowed  to  charge  up  20%  of  the  cost 
of  new  plant  each  year  for  five  years 
— even  though  federal  money  is  build- 
ing most  of  the  plants.  Then  there  is 
the  matter  of  an  excess  profits  tax, 
which  still  hasn't  been  settled. 

The  big  gun  of  the  Defense  Commis- 
sion, exasperated  over  delays  by  both 
Congress  and    Business,   is   reported  to 


MORE    PROFITS    OR    MORE    GUNS? 

be  considering  resigning  from  his  post 
to  avoid  blame  for  the  delays  in  act- 
ual  production. 

Permeating  the  entire  mess  is  poli- 
tics; this  is  election  year.  To  appease 
patriotic  voters  back  home,  while  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  dollar  patriotism  of  Business, 
has  been  a  difficult  thing.  The  treas- 
ury wants  taxes.  Business  wants  profits, 
the  voter  wants  defense — and  to  com- 
plicate the  problems  are  telegrams  and 
delegations  in  Washington  from  almost  ^ 
every  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  ^ 
country,  seeking  the  location  of  de- 
fense production  plants  in  their  re- 
spective regions.  To  turn  too  deaf  an 
ear  to  any  faction  might  easily  mean 
defeat  at  the  polls,  so  Congressmen 
don't  have  much  time  to  think  of  pos- 
sible defeat  of  the  country  in  war. 

Many  Congressmen  last  month  found 
a  solution  to  the  defense  problem — 
that  is,  the  problem  of  defending  their 
seats  in  Congress.  They  stayed  away 
from  Capitol  Hill  altogether.  For  in- 
stance, according  to  a  correspondent, 
during  debate  of  the  conscription  bill 
one  fine  afternoon,  there  were  only  ten 
senators  in  the  chamber,  most  of  them 
writing  letters  or  reading.  Political 
democracy!  Meanwhile  contracts  for 
thousands  of  airplanes  and  for  other 
equipment  were  held  up  by  the  War 
Department,   in    "fairness  to   manufac- 
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turers,"  pending  final  settlement  of  the 
issues  of  profits  and  taxes. 

PRICE  SYSTEM   DIFFICULTIES 

The  conduct  of  defense  preparations 
has  met  the  usual  Price  System  inter- 
ferences at  every  hand.  The  questions 
of  monopolies,  trusts  and  prices  reared 
their  ugly  heads.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
prices  down  through  competition,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  under  a  50- 
year-old  anti-trust  law,  has  been  indict- 
ing and  threatening  to  indict  petro- 
leum companies,  optical,  aluminum  and 
magnesium  companies,  makers  of  air- 
plane fabric,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Some  of  the  cases  involve  patent 
rights,  others  simple  conniving  to  boost 
prices. 

An  example  of  sabotaging  the  na- 
tional interest  by  American  politics 
and  finance  is  seen  in  the  case  of  tin, 
America,  world's  largest  user  of  the 
metal,  has  been  obtaining  Its  supplies 
in  a  round-about  way  from  an  inter- 
national monopoly.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  tin  we  use  is  mined  in  this 
hemisphere — in  Bolivia — and  shipped 
to  England  for  smelting  before  being 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  Attempts  in  the  past 
to  have  the  Bolivian  tin  ore  smelted  in 
the  U.  S.  have  met  with  failure.  For 
instance,  when  the  late  Representative 
Sam  McReynolds  introduced  legislation 
favoring  an  excise  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  all  tin  except  tin  ore,  to  en- 
courage its  smelting  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.  S.  State  Department 
actually  intervened  to  kill  the  bill.  In- 
cidentally, the  chairman  of  the  largest 
Bolivian  interest — Patino  Mines  and  En- 
terprises— is  also  the  president  of  the 
National  Lead  Company  (American). 
The  U.  S.  still  buys  Bolivian  tin  smelt- 
ed in  England.     For  how  much  longer? 

Some  members  of  the  Defense  Com- 
mission, following  the  advice  of  busi- 
nessmen, are  seeking  to  call  off  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  grounds 
that  too  much  probing  around  in  mo- 
nopolies distracts  the  corporations  in 
their  defense  efforts.  Whether  to  con- 
tinue prosecuting  under  the  long-stand- 
ing anti-trust  laws  or  to  look  the  other 
way  is  still  an  unsolved  question  for 
the  politicians  and  businessmen  to 
haggle  and  bargain  over. 

Another  example  of  the  way  time- 
honored  business  practices  don't  fit  in 
well  with  national  defense  was  the  case 
last   month   involving   the   purchase   by 


the  army  of  1,000,000  pairs  of 
"shorts."  Bids  and  specifications  were 
sent  out  to  manufacturers,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  one  large  textile 
company  had  quickly  cornered  all  the 
available  cloth  of  the  specified  type 
and  had  boosted  the  price  M/4  cents 
a  yard. 

Newsreels  and  photographs  have  fa- 
miliarized the  country  with  the  plight 
of  National  Guardsmen  this  summer 
when  they  went  on  maneuvers  using 
stove-pipe  for  machine-guns  and  can- 
non. In  explanation,  one  reliable  re- 
port states  that  the  shortage  of  equip- 
ment with  which  to  train  Guardsmen 
results  from  a  feud  of  lond  standing 
between  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
and  the  War  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. It  Is  charged  that  the  Army  has 
huge  stores  of  idle  equipment  In 
armories,  but  has  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
lease it  to  the  Guard! 

MANPOWER  FOR  DEFENSE 

The  issue  of  conscripting  manpower 
for  national  defense  was  attended  last 
month  by  the  usual  democratic  behav- 
ior of  the  population  and  politicians. 
Millions  of  people  were  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  the  draft  of  man- 
power on  the  grounds  that  It  was  un- 
democratic. At  the  same  time,  mil- 
lions declared  with  equal  vigor  that 
the  draft  was  the  only  democratic 
means  of  raising  an  army.  Many  peo- 
ple, however,  considered  the  proposi- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs 
of  national  defense. 

That  voluntary  enlistment  would  not 
build  an  army  was  already  clear.  Re- 
cruiting in  New  York  City  during  July 
was  the  highest  since  1919 — with  only 
1,037  army  enlistments,  out  of  seven 
million  people! 

Congress  has  had  a  tough  time  with 
the  issue,  because  the  Price  System 
complications  are  considerable.  For 
instance,  auto  finance  companies 
moaned  that  possible  draftees — un- 
married youths  21-31  years  old — owe 
them  $70,000,000,  and  that  debts  must 
not  be  forgotten  In  drawing  up  the 
draft  measure.  Life  insurance  com- 
panies were  satisfied,  however,  by  the 
government's  promise  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums for  the  draftees. 

In  California,  employes  of  the  state 
and  local  governments  looked  with 
considerable  jealousy  at  those  in  New 
York  state,  and  noted  the  great  differ- 


ence in  the  cost  of  patriotism  as  out- 
right injustice.  Under  California  law, 
city,  county  and  state  employes  per- 
manently lose  their  jobs  when  they  en- 
ter federal  service — while  in  New  York, 
when  state  employes  are  called  into 
federal  service  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  naval  militia,  or  reserve 
corps,  they  receive  their  usual  civilian 
pay  for  30  days,  and  after  that  receive 
from  the  state  the  difference  between 
their  civilian  pay  and  their  military 
pay. 

DRAFTING  WEALTH 

Biggest  Issue  by  the  end  of  last 
month  was  the  drafting  of  industry  in 
case  of  necessity.  Business  and  Its 
spokesmen  put  up  strenuous  objections 
that  this  was  "dictatorship,"  undemo- 
cratic. Little  understood  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  what  Business  means  by 
democracy  and  the  American  Way, 
but  the  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date helped  make  it  clear  last  month. 
Democracy  and  freedom,  to  Business, 
is  the  right  of  individuals  and  corpor- 
ations to  chisel  with  a  minimum  of  gov- 
ernmental restriction.  Said  Wendell 
Wlllkie  on  August  29: 

"It  Is  said  that  if  men  are  to  be 
conscripted,  wealth  must  be  con- 
scripted. If  this  statement  is  tak- 
en literally.  ...  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  we  are  undertaking  to 
defend." 

This  is  a  concise  summation  of  the 
position  of  Business,  and  represents 
one  of  the  two  major  kinds  of  "patriot- 
ism." This  kind  is  100%  for  defense 
— defense  of  the  lousy  institutions  of 
this  collapsing  Price  System,  with  a 
hope  that  simultaneously  some  kind  of 
defense  against  external  enemies  will 
somehow  come  about,  eventually. 

The  other  kind  of  patriotism,  how- 
ever, is  for  efficient  Integration  of 
everything  necessary  for  adequate  de- 
fense of  America's  soil,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, forests,  people  and  physical 
equipment.  The  true  American  patriot 
puts  this  objective  before  the  stupid 
attempt  to  maintain  the  disappearing 
values  of  our  system  of  scarcity  and 
private  enterprise.  Since  both  objec- 
tives cannot  be  accomplished,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  dollar  patriots  can  only 
be   viewed   as   sabotage   and    treason. 

Technocracy  has  long  held  that  ade- 
quate defense  of  the  United  States  can 
be    accomplished    only    through    ade- 
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quate  defense  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  At  last  the  necessity  of 
Continental  defense  is  being  recog- 
nized, although  too  slowly  and  on  an 
insufficiently   broad   scale. 

Technocracy  has  stated  that  design- 
ing and  producing  defense  under  the 
domination  of  the  institutions  of  this 
Price    System    will    be    inefficient    and 


inadequate.  It  is  already  apparent 
that  more  and  ample  proof  of  this 
observation  soon  will  be  forthcoming. 
Technocracy  has  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  complete  conscription  of 
men,  machines,  materials — 'the  wealth 
of  the  nation' — with  equal  service  from 
all  and  profits  to  none.  All  for  one 
and  one  for  all!     (What  could  be  more 


democratic?)  But  America's  stumble- 
bum  generalship  displays  incompe- 
tence by  its  half-way  measures  and 
compromises  with  minority  interests. 
Time  and  events  will  paint  only  too 
vividly  Technocracy's  correctness! 

♦  Now  read  Technocracy's  com- 
ment on  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Bill, 
below. 


TECHNOCRACrS  STAND 


On  The  BURKE-WADSWORTH   BILL 


AFTER  three  months  of  debate,  haggling,  "horse-trading,"  and  even  fist-fights,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  each  passed  the  first  U.  S.  peace-time  conscription  bill.  But  then,  each 
approved  different  provisions.  This  month  a  compromise  was  reached  and  16,500,000  men  will 
have  to  register  for  military  service.  However,  only  5,000,000  fit  men  who  are  unmarried  and 
doing  nothing  "essential"  will  be  eligible  for  the  year's  training.  That  will  just  about  take  care  of 
the    unemployed    within    these    age    limits. 


1.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  opposed  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
compulsory  military  training  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
inadequate  and  incompetent  to  meet  the  defense  needs 
of  the    United    States   and    the    North    American    Continent. 

2.  The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  is  class  legislation  in  that  it 
would  draft  only  some  of  those  unmarried  youths  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35  who  have  no  friends  or  connections. 
Under  this  form  of  compulsory  training  selection  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  the  necessary  ability  to  create  and  op- 
erate adequate  armed  forces  for  American  defense.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  necessary  ability  can  be  obtained  from 
the    group   covered    by   the    bill. 

3.  The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  would  sabotage  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  North  America  by  instituting  a  one- 
year  conscript  army  in  the  place  of  a  permanent  trained 
force  such  as  advocated  by  Technocracy  in  'Technocracy' 
magaiine.    No.   A-19. 

4.  Furthermore  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  totally  evades  the 
larger  problem  of  Continental  defense  without  which  the 
United  States  cannot  be  successfully  defended.  The  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill  is  therefore  a  deviation  to  the  right,  ef- 
fectively preventing  invincible  defense  by  substituting  an 
incompetent    political    expediency    measure. 

5.  The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  moreover  evades  social  respon- 
sibility in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  dependents  oF 
the  highly  trained  technical  personnel  necessary  for  Ameri- 
ca's defense. 

6.  Technocracy  holds  that  this  legislation  for  conscripting 
manpower  is  a  gross  error  in  that  it  proposes  to  substi'ute 
for  adequate  trained  personnel  and  equipment  the  theory 
of  the  mass  conscription  of  manpower  alone.  Technocracy 
holds  that  this  bill  wholly  underrates  the  emergency  which 
will  confront  this  country  in  the  not  distant  future,  and 
that  it  takes  no  cognizance  oF  social  conditions  within  the 
United    States. 

7.  Technocracy  Inc.  unequivocally  supports  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  the  defense  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 


8.  In  place  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  Technocracy  urges 
the  immediate  institution  of  a  total  defense  for  the  United 
States  and  the  North  American  Continent  as  outlined  in 
'Technocracy'   A-19. 

9.  Technocracy  Inc.,  in  that  statement,  therein  urges  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  institute  a  three-year  com- 
pulsory Continental  defense  training  for  both  males  and 
females  beginning  at  18  years  of  age  and  terminating  at 
21.  In  addition  to  this  there  shall  be  a  permanent,  fully 
equipped  armed  force  of  1,000,000  engineer-mechanics. 
This  armed  force  shall  be  in  addition  to  a  two-ocean  navy, 
an  airforce  of  at  least  50,000  planes,  and  a  fortifications 
system  extending  out  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans 
and   on   to   the   northern    rim    of   South   America. 

10.  Technocracy  Inc.  also  urges  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  conscript  all  of  the  physical  facilities  and 
personnel  of  industry,  transportation,  and  communication; 
all  patents,  inventions,  and  processes;  all  national  corporate 
wealth  and   its  attendant  institutions. 

11.  Technocracy's  proposed  plan  of  Continental  defense  also 
includes  taking  measures  internally  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  safety  and   national  welfare. 

12.  Technocracy  Inc.  therein  urges  that  the  United  States 
Army,  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  be  directed  under  the  unified  controls  of  their  re- 
spective commands;  that  industry,  mining,  transportation, 
etc.,  be  unified  under  their  respective  commands;  and  that 
the  entire  command  be  under  the  unified  direction  oF  the 
Commander-in-Chief   of  the    United    States. 

13.  In  conclusion  Technocracy  advocates  the  conscription  of 
men,  machines,  materials — the  wealth  of  the  nation' — with 
equal  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none.  Technocracy  ad- 
vocates that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  assume 
complete  social  responsibility  for  all  dependents  with  equal 
allowances  for  all.  Technocracy  proposes  that  all  citizens 
serve  on  the  same  pay  basis  as  the  armed  forces.  Tech- 
nocracy contends  that  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and   this   Continent   it   shall    be    one   for   all   and    all   for   one. 
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PROMINENT  American  patriots 
are  shouting  from  platforms  and 
radios  a  message  that  is  echoed 
in  today's  American  press  and  is  be- 
ginning to  sound  full-force  from  the 
man-in-the-street:  "Behold  the  ghastly 
Dictatorships  abroad  in  the  world  to- 
day; Thank  God  that  America  has 
none!  We  must  preserve  American 
Democracy!" 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  our  own  back- 
yard would  reveal  a  startling  picture  to 
these  busy  patriots  of  ours.  They 
would,  fortunately,  find  here  no  paral- 
lel to  European  or  Asiatic  problems, 
but,  instead,  a  shocking  anachronism 
that  is  scheduled  to  force  a  major  so- 
cial change  on  this  Continent  within 
a  very  short  time. 

We  Americans  of  1940  are  enjoying 
as  sweet  a  dictatorship  as  any  people 
of  this  world.  It  is  more  subtle,  less 
obvious,  than  any  foreign  brand,  but 
not  less  rigid  in  its  control  of  our 
daily  lives: 

THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  A  SCAR- 
CITY TECHNIQUE  IN  AN  ECON- 
OMY OF  POTENTIAL  ABUNDANCE. 

This  Is  not  the  dictatorship  of  a  man 
or  a  group  of  men,  but  the  dictator- 
ship of  a  moldy  method  . 

On  this  Continent,  where  an  actual 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  is 
possible  for  the  first  time  In  history 
because  of  our  great  use  of  technol- 
ogy, we  continue  to  operate  our  vast 
and  efficient  productive  equipment  at 
much  less  than  capacity  and  thus  con- 
demn the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  unnecessary  poverty. 

As  a  result  of  this  gigantic  paradox 
of  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  a  tragic 
farce  is  being  enacted  upon  this  Con- 
tinent. The  scarcity  limitations  of  the 
hallowed  and  hoary  Price  System  dic- 
tate these  ten  commandments: 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  have  an  abund- 
ance because  abundance  destroys 
Price,  and  Price  is  the  keystone  of  the 
Price  System. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  have  goods  that 
will  last  because  the  demand  for  them 
would  not  recur;  in  business  the  turn- 
over is  the  important  thing. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  new  inventions  until  the  debts  on 
the  old  ones  have  been  paid  off. 
Many  things  from  better  mouse-traps 
to  cheaper  fuels  and  efficient  homes 
must  be  shelved  for  future  generations. 


Speaking  of 

DICTATORSHIP 


4.  Thou  shalt  play  International 
Santa  Glaus  with  thy  non-recurrent  re- 
sources such  as  iron,  oil,  copper,  etc. 
The  time  of  their  depletion  will  be 
long  after  thy  death.  The  debt  claims 
that  thou  receiveth  in  exchange  for 
them  thou  shalt  invest  in  government 
bonds  at  fractions  of  one  percent. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  have  a  complete 
public  health  service.  Thou  mayest, 
however,  have  a  so-called  public  health 
service  under  a  very  expensive  political 
management,  and  just  so  much  private 
health  service  as  thou  canst  pay  for. 
If  too  poor  to  pay  and  too  proud  to 
beg,  thou  shalt  die. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  have  a  coordinat- 
ed system  of  education  leading  to  free 
selection  of  a  life  work  in  harmony  with 
natural  aptitudes.  Thou  mayest,  how- 
ever, have  a  college  or  trade-school 
education  if  thy  Dad  has  the  dough. 
Thou  mayest  train  for  a  great  career 
and  wind  up  driving  a  truck,  for  verily, 
this  is   Individual   Ruggedism. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  marry  the  girl  of 
thy  choice  when  both  of  you  are  of 
the  proper  age.  Ye  must  wait  for  a 
dowry  or  a  job.  If  thou  gettest  im- 
moral meantime  thou  shalt  burn  in  hell 
fire. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  food  if  thou 
art  hungry.  If  thou  art  not  eligible  to 
County  Welfare  go  to  the  dump  heap 


Ten    Commandments 
Of  The  Price  System 

where,  perchance,  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  excess  of  a  scarcity  have  been 
dumped.  If  they  have  been  ploughed 
under  or  dumped  into  the  ocean,  or 
burned,  and  thou  chooseth  to  steal, 
thou  shalt  go  to  jail. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  have  an  efficient 
management  of  this  whole  Continen- 
tal Area  by  those  who  know  how  to 
produce  and  distribute  an  abundance. 
Thou  mayest  have  only  a  political  mis- 
management by  more  than  four  million 
office-holders  who  have  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  method  for  operating  a 
highly  mechanized  society. 

10.  Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  or  by  chiseling 
thy  neighbors  before  they  chisel  thee. 
Shouldst  thou  fail  in  these,  go  on  relief 
and  condemn  thy  children  to  malnutri- 
tion. 

To  these  ends  has  the  Price  System 
of  scarcity  forced  America.  But  for- 
tunately, increasing  numbers  of  citizens 
of  this  Continent  have  the  courage  to 
face  the  facts:  that  the  preservation 
of  our  Price  System  Is  not  only  futile, 
but  is  a  sabotage  of  progress;  that  In- 
telligent preparation  for  our  transition 
to  the  wide  use  of  our  potential  abund- 
ance is  imperative;  and  that  our  choice 
now  lies  between  a  technological  ad- 
ministration— a  Technate — and  the  de- 
structive chaos  which  will  be  the  result 
of  the  continuation  of  present  trends. 
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Ex-king  cotton 


An  American  Monarch  PART 
Loses  His  Throne  TWO 


IN  PART  ONE,  last  month:  For  over  a 
hundred  years  cotton  was  "King  Cotton"  in 
America  because  it  brought  prosperify  to 
such  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Since 
1840  the  U.  S.  has  exported  60  percent  of 
its  cotton,  supplying  the  world  with  two- 
thirds  of  its  consumption.  Because  of  rapid 
increases  in  foreign  production,  America 
can  no  longer  find  a  market  for  all  tha  cot- 
ton she  produces;  exports,  further  reduced 
by  the  present  war,  are  down  to  a  mere 
dribble.  The  14,000,000  Americans  depend- 
ent upon  cotton  production  for  their  liveli- 
hood have,  like  every  other  group  of  Amer- 


icans, been  "saved"  during  the  past  ssvan 
years  only  by  the  government's  vast  expen- 
ditures to  reduce  cotton  supplies  so  as  to 
bolster  the  price.  Cotton  farmers  have 
been  paid  to  reduce  their  acreages. 
Through  "loans,"  the  government  now  has 
in  storage  enough  bales  of  surplus  colton  to 
make  three*  rows  of  them  end-to-end  across 
the  Continent.  Export  subsidies  have  cost 
$40,000,000  in  less  than  two  years.  But  the 
problem  of  too  much  cotton  is  still  un- 
solved and  is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
Today  the  richest  state  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing  South   ranks  lower   in    per  capita   income 


than  the  poorest  state  outside.  Cotton 
farmers  get  about  half  the  share  of  the 
national  income  which  they  got  before  the 
first  World  War.  Now,  the  final  effort  of 
the  government  is  to  subsidize  American 
consumption  of  American  cotton — at  a  cost 
of  $180  per  bale,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  market  price.  The  costly  three-point 
program  now  contemplated  is  a  desperate 
alternative  to  further  reducing  acreages, 
which  would  bring  about  an  even  more  ex- 
pensive added  relief  load  in  cotton  areas 
and  elsewhere.  'Through  an  error,  this  fig- 
ure   was    given    as    300    in    Part   One. 


ONE  of  the  means  of  increasing 
cotton  consunnption  in  the 
United  States  Is  to  bar  the  im- 
portation of  jute  and  burlap,  which 
would  force  the  substitution  of  cotton 
in  nearly  all  uses.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  would  mean  the  addition  of  I,- 
000,000  bales  to  our  "normal"  con- 
sumption of  7,500,000  bales  a  year. 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
be  the  $5,000,000  now  collected  In 
tariff  revenues  on  burlap.  Of  course, 
agricultural  experts  admit,  the  added 
cost  to  the  present  users  of  cheaper 
burlap  would  run  Into  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  a   year. 


A,  second  approach  Is  the  expansion 
of  the  program  in  which  cotton  is  giv- 
en to  relief  clients  In  matress-making 
projects.  As  conceived,  this  would  In- 
crease consumption  another  600,000 
bales  and  would  cost  the  government 
$39,000,000  a  year.  Ironically,  a  few 
ex-cotton  pickers  on  relief  would  thus 
be  provided  with  mattresses  on  which 
to  sleep,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cotton  pickers  and  their  families 
would  have  to  continue  without  mat- 
tresses on  which  to  sleep. 

The  third  and  boldest  proposal  Is 
a  vast  expansion  of  the  Cotton  Stamp 
Plan,  which  has  been  operating  on  an 
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experimental  basis  since  February  of 
this  year,  and  is  now  in  four  communi- 
ties. This  plan,  similar  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan  which  is  being  expanded. 
Is  a  scheme  to  Increase  cotton  con- 
sumption among  part  of  the  two-thirds 
of  the  U.  S.  population  which  has  to 
get  along  on  an  average  cash  Income 
of  $69  a  month  for  a  whole  family. 
For  the  purchase  of  cotton  goods  at 
any  retail  store,  relief  clients  may  use, 
to  a  limited  extent.  Cotton  Stamps 
purchased  from  the  government  at 
half-price,  the  government  redeeming 
the  stamps  at  face  value  from  banks 
and  merchants.  As  contemplated,  the 
program  would  Increase  cotton  con- 
sumption by  2,000,000  bales  annually 
— at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
$600,000,000  a  year.  This  manner  of 
reducing  the  cotton  "surplus"  would 
thus  cost  $300  a  bale,  or  about  six 
times  its  market  value.  (And  only 
about  15  cents  out  of  each  dollar  goes 
back  to  the  cotton  farmer.) 

Thus  for  $644,000,000  a  year,  an- 
nual consumption  of  cotton  might  be 
increased  3,600,000  bales,  bringing  the 
estimated     optimum     consumption     to 

LIKE  the  growth  of  America's  railroads, 
population,  and  standard  of  living,  cot- 
ton is  leveling  off  and  declining  under 
the  Price  System.  From  monarch  to 
relief  client  in  ten  easy  decades! 
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I  1 ,100,000  bales.  This  is  about  half  of 
what  we  will  have  on  hand  when  the 
current  season  is  over.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
recently,  "It  would  mean  an  almost  ex- 
plosive change  in  our  present  concep- 
tions of  federal  responsibility  .  .  .  how- 
ever, it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  use 
the  surplus  in  this  manner  than  it 
would  be  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  cot- 
ton acreage  with  all  the  relief  costs 
which  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  such 
an  action." 

But  even  without  curtailing  acreages 
further,  need  for  relief  in  cotton  areas 
and  elsewhere  is  mounting  rapidly,  and 
the  cotton  supply  continues  to  increase. 
With  assured  governmental  support  of 
cotton  prices,  owners  of  cotton  lands 
are  kicking  off  the  tenants  and  share- 
croppers and  are  producing  cotton 
•  more  efficiently  with  scientific  methods 
and  mechanical  equipment.  In  this 
way  they  get  the  full  amounts  of  the 
various  government  payments  wlthoul- 
having  to  give  part  To  the  'croppers.' 
In  recent  years  farmers  using  the  mosf 
modern  methods  have  increased  their 
yields  per  acre  to  two  and  three  times 
the  national  average.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  growing  migrant  problem  Is  this 
wholesale  mechanization.  More  and 
more  cotton  growers,  using  govern- 
ment loans  to  buy  machinery,  are  do- 
ing like  a  certain  grower  in  Arkansas, 
who  last  year  explained  his  advantage: 
like  this: 

"Machinery  solves  the  problem  ol 
undependable  hand  labor,  and  it  also 
provides    a    less    expensive    means    of 

•  producing  cotton,  which  Is  necessary." 
He  said  that  he  plows  and  prepares 
his  land  with  a  tractor  at  abouf  half 
the  cost  of  using  mules,  and  In  thinning 
the  cotton  plants  the  use  of  a  mechan- 
ical cotton-chopper  instead  of  laborers 
with  hoes  saves  even  more  than  half. 
In  the  past,  he  explained,  he  had  to 
hire  75  to  125  workers,  haul  them  80 
miles  a  day  In  his  trucks,  and  pay  them 
85  cents  per  100  pounds  of  cotton 
picked  to  get  the  crop  harvested. 
Now  a  mechanical  picker  does  the 
work  more  rapidly  and  requires  only 
one  hired  operator,  and  costs  only  $4 
per  bale  instead  of  around  $12 — sav- 
ing two-thirds! 

Thousands  of  growers  are,  like  this 
one,  learning  how  to  make  more  money 
on  their  reduced  acreages,  operated 
as  a  technological  unit,  than  they  did 
when    they    provided    a    livelihood    to 


F.  S.  A.  photo  by  Post 
A  RUST  cotton   picker  eliminates  toil   on  this   Mississippi  farm,  saving   the   grower  two-thirds   previous 
costs.      The   land   was   prepared   with   tractor   equipment,    and   the   young    cotton    plants   were    thinned 
out   by   machine.      Rapid   mechanization    is   contributing   to   "too   much"   cotton,    and    is   forcing    thou- 
sands of  ex-workers  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  migrants — dispossessed   Americans. 


thousands  of  tenant  families  and  lab- 
orers. These  growers  are  getting  along 
nicely — but  more  cotton  is  being 
grown  than  can  be  sold,  and  about  a 
million  families  have  been  and  more 
will  be  thrown  into  the  discard,  swarm- 
ing over  the  land  looking  for  work 
and  enlarging  the  slums  in  the  cities. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE? 

Formerly,  the  disemployed  in  any 
enterprise  could  look  elsewhere  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  employment, 
but  no  longer;  every  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  Industry  now  has  its  own 
disemployed.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
million  of  them.  Is  there  a  solution? 
No!  Not  within  the  framework  of  our 
present  economic  system.  The  lengths 
to  which  we  have  had  to  go  to  main- 
tain "price"  in  our  Price  System  are 
reaching  the  limit  of  their  effectiveness 
without  having  solved  the  problem. 
The  trend  of  greater  productivity  and 
increasing  use  of  machinery  cannot  be 
stopped.  The  Federal  Treasury  can 
only  spend  more  and  more  money  untJ 
the  end.     Then  what? 

When  our  Price  System  can  no  long- 


er be  made  to  operate  even  artificial- 
ly, a  non-price  system  will  have  to 
come  Into  use — that  is,  a  system  of 
abundance.  In  such  a  system,  which 
Technocracy  proposes  as  the  only  pos- 
sible alternative  to  our  Price  System, 
mechanization  will  be  increased  to  the 
fullest  extent,  with  maximum  efficiency 
dominating  every  phase  of  the  means 
whereby  we  live.  Human  effort  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  line  with  the 
existing  trend  today,  but  the  required 
work  will  be  divided  up.  The  resulting 
abundance  of  everything  required  by 
the  population  could  not,  of  course, 
be  sold  for  a  price  In  its  distribution, 
so  It  will  simply  be  made  available  to 
the  entire  population  through  a  me- 
dium of  distribution  which  has  already 
been  designed  by  Technocracy.  Such 
a  system  of  abundant  production  and 
distribution  is  not  only  the  inevitable 
extension  of  the  underlying  trends  in 
America,  but  it  achieves,  fortunately, 
what  everyone  has  individually  (but  not 
collectively)  been  seeking:  minimum  in- 
dividual work,  maximum  Individual  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services,  life- 
long  health   and   security. 

(Continued  on   Page    19) 
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NEWS — obscured,  overlooked,  or 
misinterpreted  by  the  public  press, 
stripped  to  its  underlying  signifi- 
cance. 

ARTICLES — giving  a  factual  pic- 
ture of  the  existing  but  failing 
econonnic  merry-go-round  and — a 
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Ex-KING   COTTON 


GONE  is  the  fertility 
of  this  once-productive 
Tenn.  cotton  land,  aban- 
doned when  its  owner 
could  no  longer  make 
a  living  on  it.  Soil  and 
human  erosion  can  and 
must   end.    USDA  photo 


(Continued  from   Page    17) 


In  the  case  of  cotton,  as  with  other 
agricultural  commodities,  the  existing 
trends  will  be  speeded  up — but  with- 
out the  attendant  misery  and  disloca- 
tion. Exports  will  be  done  away  with 
except  where  barter  will  bring  us  the 
few  items  needed  from  abroad.     Our 


calculated  requirements  of  cotton  will 
be  grown  with  mass-production  meth- 
ods. The  finest  possible  living  facili- 
ties in  ultra-modern  little  communities 
can  be  built  for  the  engineer-farmers 
in  the  center  of  immense  production 
units.      The   land    in   the   cotton    states 


that  has  been  ruined  beyond  further 
good  use — 22,000,000  acres,  or  an  ex- 
panse larger  than  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama and  Oklahoma — would  mostly 
be  retired  from  cultivation  and  refor- 
ested. The  migrant  problem  and  the 
tenant  and  share-cropper  problems 
will,  of  course,  vanish. 

Cotton  would  not  ascend  the  throne 
again  as  "King  Cotton,"  for  the  age  of 
monarchs  has  passed.  But  no  longer 
would  there  exist  today's  condition  of 
millions  of  Americans  toiling  so  unnec- 
essarily as  serfs  and   peasants. 

A  New  America  is  struggling  to 
dawn.  And  when  we  as  a  united  peo- 
ple intelligently  guide  the  existing 
trends,  instead  of  continuing  to  resist 
them  futllely,  the  New  America  will 
dawn,  emancipating  all  of  us  from  yes- 
terday's scarcity  and  from  today's  des- 
perate struggle  to  maintain  It. 

— A.S. 
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UNITE  and 
OPERATE 


•  The  prize  loot  of  all  history  is  this  country  and  this  Continent.  We  are 
an  open  invitation  to  loot  on  the  part  of  all  the  'haves'  and  'havenots' 
alike  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

•  The  program  of  national  defense  as  it  now  stands  is  composed  of  one 
part  national  defense,  five  parts  governmental  financial  stimulation  of  the 
capital  goods  industry,  and  six  parts  political  opportunism  in  national 
electioneering — compounded  with  a  dose  of  sincere  patriotism. 

•  The  pressure  of  world  events  compels  a  Continental  Defense,  necessi- 
tating the  consolidation  of  the  above  territory  into  one  operating  social 
mechanism,  under  one  technological  control. 

•  As  the  transitional  device  to  the  NEW  AMERICA,  Technocracy  urges 
immediate  conscription — by  the  Government  of  the  United  States — of  the 
physical  equipment,  its  operating  personnel,  and  the  wealth  of  this  Nation. 

•  "Divide  and  rule"  has  been  Europe's  slogan  for  2000  years.  Written 
across  this  Continent  by  our  engineering  equipment  is  the  technological 
dictum:     "Unite  and  operate!" 

HEAR 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

^America— Now  and  Forever 
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With    The    Editors 


WHY  VOTE? 


The  great  day  is  approaching;  November  fifth  will 
soon  be  here  and  millions  of  Americans  will  stream  to 
the  polls  to  vote  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  already  been  told,  through  every 
known  means,  that  great  issues  are  at  stake,  that  their 
votes  will  decide  which  of  two  courses  the  United  States 
will  take  after  November  fifth. 

But  on  November  fifth  there  will  be  nothing  to  vote 
for.  There  will  be  no  choice  at  all.  The  act  of  voting 
on  that  day  will  be  but  a  ritual,  satisfying  millions  of 
voters  that  they  have  done  their  duty  as  patriotic 
citizens. 

The  fact  is  that  the  future  course  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  at  stake,  to  be  determined  by  popular 
vote. 

To  vote  for  either  representative  of  America's  two 
major  political  parties  will  be  an  act  signifying  that  the 
voter  fully  approves  the  further  sabotaging  of  Ameri- 
ca's potential  future  through  the  utter  incompetence 
of  politics  and  Business  'management.'  A  vote  for  any 
political  candidate  next  November  will  be  a  blanket  ap- 
proval of  his  operating  rules:  caring  for  the  needs  of 
Business  enterprise  in  this  Price  System.  The  vote  gives 
permission  to  the  de  facto  government  of  the  United 
States — Business  —  to  curtail  the  production  of  good:, 
regardless  of  population  needs,  at  any  time  there  is  no 
further  profit;  it  gives  permission  to  involve  the  voter 
in  wars  on  foreign  soil  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  Business  abroad;  permission  to  destroy  crops  at  any 
time  they  become  so  abundant  as  to  threaten  the  sacred 
prices  thereof;  permission  to  prevent  the  development 
of  science  and  technology  along  lines  which  would  bene- 
fit society  but  hurt  the  scarcity  values  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem; in  short,  permission  to  act  at  any  time  against  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  population  in  favor  of  specific 
Business  interests.  This  permission  would  be  granted 
whichever  candidate  is  elected. 

The  real  issue  in  America  will  not  be  on  trial  this  No- 
vember; it  will  still  be  well  clouded  with  calculated 
propaganda.  But  the  Issue  will  exist  stronger  than  ever, 
through  pressure  of  a  war-filled  world. 

That  issue  is  the  most  fundamental  issue  of  all  time. 
It  is  whether  we  as  a  nation  shall  continue  our  futile 
fight  against  the  underlying  physical  trends  In  America 


that  are  bringing  our  Price  System  to  its  inevitable  and 
(possibly)  destructive  end,  or  whether  we  shall  accept 
the  technological  challenge  of  abundance  and  abandon 
our  ancient  institutions  of  scarcity  In  favor  of  a  scienti- 
fically administered  social  system  of  'all  for  one,  and 
one  for  all.' 

In  other  words,  the  only  issue  facing  America  today 
is  whether  we,  as  a  people,  will  accept  the  dictates  of 
facts — not  politicians.  Voting  for  a  certain  brand  of 
politicians  on  November  fifth  will  not  settle  the  issue. 

Facts  dictate  that,  for  our  welfare,  this  Continent 
must  stay  out  of  wars  on  the  Continents  of  either  Europe 
or  Asia,  must  consolidate  its  defenses  on  North  Ameri- 
ca. But  the  politicians  are  even  now  taking  steps  which 
can  force  our  participation  in  the  wars  now  raging  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia. 

Facts  dictate  that,  for  adequate  defense  at  home, 
America  must  coordinate  all  her  operations  under  one 
technological  control  to  insure  full  and  unified  action  at 
this  critical  period  in  history.  But  the  political  candi- 
dates of  all  parties  are  part  of  the  Price  System  meth- 
ods of  operation  and  must  continue  merely  to  arbitrate 
the  differences  of  pressure  groups,  each  chiseling  to 
gain  or  hold  advantage. 

The  facts  In  America,  1940,  dictate  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  magnificent  array  of  technology,  resources, 
and  man-power  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  known,  on  the  basis  of  abundance. 
Both  President  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkie  are 
pledged  to  continue  the  losing  fight  against  the  dictates 
of  technological  facts.  Both  will  follow  the  same  futile 
road   in   spite  of  platform   speeches. 

Therefore,  the  only  issue  facing  America  is  whether 
we  shall  continue  trying  to  operate  a  faltering  scarcity 
economy  in  this  day  of  potential  abundance,  or  install, 
not  new  politicians,  but  a  new  design  of  operations  in 
harmony  with  the  dictates  of  technological  abundance. 

If  we  do  not  face  the  issue,  America  is  doomed  to 
decay  and  defeat  as  surely  as  every  other  great  people 
who  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  changing  en- 
vironmnt. 

But  this  challenge  to  America  will  not  be  up  for  a 
vote  on  November  fifth.  If  It  were,  then  voting  would 
be  worth  while;  it  would  really  mean  something.  When 
It  is  put  to  Americans,  however,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
event  in  all  history. 
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NEWS— OBSCURED,  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Price  System  Failure 

BLAME   FOR   DECLINE 
TOSSED  BACK  AND  FORTH 

WITH  the  election  drawing  nearer, 
Business  increases  its  efforts  to 
convince  the  American  people  that 
blame  for  the  failure  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic recovery  can  be  heaped  upon 
the  New  Deal.  The  contention  is  that 
a  newer  deal  or  the  old  deal  would  re- 
store confidence  and  bring  prosperity; 
that  the  present  administration  has 
throttled  Business.  To  support  their 
stand,  anti-New  Dealers  present  figures 
showing  how  things  have  gotten  worse 
instead  of  better  since  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  office  in   1933. 

Supporters  of  the  New  Deal,  while 
they  don't  try  to  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  figures,  contend,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  has  been  Business  that  has 
failed  to  bring  the  country  out  of  the 
national  mess;  that  things  would  have 
gotten  far  worse,  or  collapsed,  had  not 
New  Deal  'experiments'  been  started. 

But  the  intelligent  American  is  not 
much  concerned  over  the  'blame'  for 
non-recovery,  hie  is  coming  to  realize 
that  the  traditional  system  of  private 
enterprise  is  obsolete,  and  that  neither 
Business  nor  political  government  of 
any  stripe  can  make  our  old  Price  Sys- 
tem of  scarcity  work  much  longer  in 
our  new  technological  era  of  potential 
abundance. 

The  figures  in  the  table  (right),  com- 
piled by  the  American  Enterprise  As- 
sociation  and    published    in    "Southern 


California  Business,"  indicate  what  has 
been  achieved  during  the  past  seven 
years.  The  facts  show  that  both  Busi- 
ness and  political  government  have 
failed  the  American  people. 

Comparing  the  annual  averages  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years  with  the  an- 
nual averages  during  the  seven  years 
previous,  federal  taxes  have  increased 
18  percent  and  unemployment  more 
than  doubled,  while  wages  and  salaries 
have  declined  a  fifth,  dividends  have 
dropped  23  percent,  and  industrial 
production  has  been  five  percent  low- 
er. Private  construction  has  dropped 
64   percent,    and   the   amount   of   new 


capital  issues  has  been  82  percent 
lower.  While  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
creased five  times,  the  total  farm  cash 
income  has  decreased  15  percent,  and 
agricultural  exports  have  been  cut  al- 
most in  half. 

Business  is  to  be  thanked  for  publi- 
cizing these  facts. 


Aircraft  Profits 

$1,000  INVESTMENT 
EARNS  $11,437,725 

ANY  a  naive  American  has  won- 
dered why  U.  S.  aircraft  makers 
have  put  up  such  a  battle  over  being 
restricted   to   a    profit  limit   of   8   per- 
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"RECOVERy" 

What  Business  &  Government  Have  Done  for  America 


Increases 

Federal   tax    burden "t"    1 8% 

Unemployed   workers    +  I  23 /o 

Number  of  strikes -|-2I5% 

Number  employed  in  executive  depts. 

of    Federal    Government +383% 

Cost   of   operating    Dept.   of 

Agriculture     +413% 

Decreases 

Index   of   indus.    prod. —     5% 

Commodity    price    index —    I  I  % 

Total   farm   cash    Income —    15% 

Wages   and   salaries —  20% 

Dividends  received   —  23% 

Agricultural  exports    —  48% 

Private  construction    —  64% 

Amt.  of  new  capital  issues —  82% 


Annual  Average 
1926-1932  incl. 

Annual  Average 
1933-1939  incl. 

$  3,647,000,000 

4,820,000 

795 

$  4,331,000,000 

10.617,000 

2,505 

558,300 

771,830 

$161,738,000 

$831,455,000 

98 

87.3 
$  9,043,000,000 
$46,700,000,000 
$  4,860,000,000 
$  1,420,000,000 
$  6,410,000,000 
$  3,520,000,000 

93 
77.7 
$  7,697,000,000 
$37,300,000,000 
$  3,740,000,000 
$   738,000,000 
$  2,322,000,000 
$   629,000,000 

Source:  American  Enterprise  Association. 
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cent,  or  10  or  13  percent.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  American  aircraft 
companies  have  been  accustomed  to 
being  allowed  profits  four  and  five 
times  such  limits. 

An  interesting  article — "Aviation's 
Sit-down  Strike" — in  the  August  24 
issue  of  The  NATION  brings  out  the 
following: 

"Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft 
made  73  percent  in  one  year  on 
army  orders,  and  in  1933,  not  a 
boom  year,  Grumman  made  a  70 
percent  profit.  The  Nye  commit- 
tee showed  that  an  original  $  1 ,000 
investment  in  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Aircraft  had  earned  a  total  of 
$1  1,437,250  by  1932,  or  a  total 
return  ...  of  1,143,725  percent. 
By  far  the  largest  part  of  this 
came  from  government  contracts. 
An  industry  so  generously  fed  at 
the  public  trough  is  not  in  the 
best  moral  position  to  wage  a  sit- 
down  strike  against  the  defense 
program." 


Truck  Merger 


CONSOLIDATION  WILL  CUT 
TERMINALS  AND  PAYROLLS 

ThIE  fourth  large  merger  of  trucking 
lines  is  about  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approves.  More  than  20  com- 
panies now  operating  in  the  East  are  to 
be  consolidated  into  one  system,  The 
Transport  Co.,  which  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  U.  S.,  owning  almost  15,000 
trucks. 

Purpose  of  the  consolidation  is 
greater  efficiency.  Not  only  will  a 
considerable  saving  be  realized  in 
large-scale  discount  purchases  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  In  the  re- 
moval of  various  duplications  of  effort, 
but  150  terminals  (44  percent)  of  the 
present  lines'  342  existing  terminals 
are  to  be  eliminated. 

While  the  cost  per  unit  of  freight 
will  be  reduced  greatly,  the  savings 
will  not  result  in  lower  transportation 
costs  for  consumers,  because  the  con- 
solidation, doing  inter-state  business, 
will  be  subject  to  ICC's  uniform 
freight-rate  schedules.  This  is  the  sil- 
ver lining  to  the  cloud  that  otherwise 
would  hang  over  the  railroads'  head. 
The  railroads  are  not  too  unhappy  in 
another  respect:    The  more  truck  mer- 


American  Airlines,  Inc. 


BEING  overhauled,  these  Wright  Cyclone  Engines  for  some  American  transport  planes  cost 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece.  With  engines  for  our  military  planes,  they  have 
brought  handsome   rewards  to  manufacturers   and   their  stockholders.    (See   col.   3,    p.    3.) 


gers,  the  less  it  can  be  said  that  the 
great  big  railroads  have  any  advantage 
over  the  little  trucking   lines. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  stock  in  the 
new  trucking  corporation  will  be  ac- 
quired by  du  Pont  interests,  both  be- 
cause it  is  a  relatively  good  invest- 
ment, in  view  of  expected  greater 
profits  from  the  merger,  and  because 
du  Pont  can  ship  many  of  Its  products 
via  the  new  company,  getting  part  of 
the  cost  back  in  dividends. 

This  latest  truck  merger  is  in  line 
with  the  trend  in  every  U.  S.  business 
and  industry:  (I)  The  "little  guy"  is 
squeezed  out,  and  new  entries  Into  the 
field  don't  have  a  chance;  (2)  the  sav- 
ings through  efficiency  are  not  passed 
along  to  the  consumers;  (3)  the 
achieved  efficiency  means  the  reduc- 
tion of  payrolls  all  along  the  line;  (4) 
economic  power  becomes  further  cen- 
tralized. 


Profits  and  Taxes 

CONGRESS  BOWS  AGAIN 
TO  BUSINESS  DEMANDS 

AT  writing,  the  'excess  profits'  tax 
issue  still  holds  up  the  production 
of  vitally  needed  defense  equipment. 
Congress  has  not  passed  defense  tax 
legislation  because  it  has  been  caught 
in  the  most  powerful  and  embarrassing 
squeeze-play  in  many  a  year. 

Early    last    month    Congress    passed 


the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  which  will 
draft  into  military  service  milliohs  of 
youths,  forcing  them  to  give  a  whole 
year  of  their  life  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
People  justified  the  sacrifice  by  this 
segment  of  the  nation  on  the  basis  of 
patriotic  duty  in  a  national  emergency. 

Congress  then  started  in  on  the  ugly 
necessity  of  legislating  Increased  taxes 
to  try  to  raise  some  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  already  committed  for  defense 
expenditures.  Not  only  were  steep 
profits  taxes  required  to  finance  de- 
fense, but  Congressmen  —  most  of 
whom  are  up  for  election  in  November 
— realize  that  the  electorate  want  to 
see  the  theme  of  sacrifice  for  defense 
carried  through  in  the  case  of  business. 
Congressmen  realize  also  that  the  na- 
tion wants  defense  production  to  get 
under  way,  and  that  it  will  likely  not 
get  under  way  until  Business  is  sure 
that  taxes  are  'satisfactory.'  The  gov- 
ernment had  thought  that  It  could  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  Business  by  ac- 
ceeding  to  its  demands  on  the  5-year 
amortization  issue,  but  Congress  has 
had  to  think  again. 

Now  all  appearances  are  that  Busi- 
ness' lobby  in  Washington  has  com- 
pletely emasculated  the  so-called  ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

Last  month  those  keen  Washington 
observers  Pearson  and  Allen  gave  an 
Informative  account  of  what  Business 
and  politics  are  doing  for  defense: 
"Not  since  the  days  of  the  hloover  ad- 
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minis+ra+ion  has  there  been  such  a 
concerted  and  successful  tax  lobby  as 
that  which  has  swarmed  the  halls  of 
congress  in  an  effort  to  maim  the  ex- 
cess profits  bill.  Result  is  that  the  new 
tax  bill  is  not  an  excess  profits  bill  at 
all  .  .  .  (and)  doesn't  even  begin  to 
take  away  big  business  profits  on  na- 
tional defense  orders.  .  .  .  (It)  will 
raise  only  a  drop  in  the  revenue  bucket 
compared  with  what  was  expected  of 
it.  With  some  six  billions  of  national 
defense  voted  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  new  defense  (tax)  bill  will  be 
lucky  if  it  nets  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars!" 

Reported  also  by  these  columnists 
last  month  was  some  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  lobby:  "Most  po- 
tent personage — behind  the  scenes — in 
shaping  the  new  tax  bill  was  Clay  Wil- 
liams, able  and  amiable  head  of  the 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  Williams'  in- 
fluence results  from  his  friendship  with 
Rep.  'Muley'  Bob  Doughton,  chairman 
of  the  House  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee, who  lives  just  one  county  away 
from  Clay  Williams  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  Doughton's  job,  as  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  to  write 
the  first  draft  of  a  tax  bill,  and  in  pre- 
vious years  he  has  backed  up  the  treas- 
ury's recommendations  almost  100  per- 
cent. This  year,  however.  Clay  Wil- 
liams, who  is  also  a  pillar  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
came  to  Washington  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  to  camp  beside  his  neigh- 
bor from  North  Carolina  while  the  tax 
bill  was  being  written.  So  Bob  Dough- 
ton  this  year  wasn't  quite  what  he  used 
to  be." 

The  committee  on  taxation  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  stated  in  a  re- 
port last  month  that  the  new  excess 
profits  tax  bill  "is  an  abject  surrender 
by  government  to  the  demands  of  in- 
dustry achieved  by  means  of  a  sit- 
down  strike  against  the  rearmament 
program." 

Thus  in  our  supposed  democracy, 
there  are  two  categories  of  'patriot- 
ism': That  which  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  required  to  display;  and  that  which 
Business  is  permitted  to  get  away  with. 

Congress  has  been  in  the  middle  of 
a  tough  squeeze,  but  it  appears  that 
it  has  finally  given  In  to  Business,  the 
de  facto  government  of  the  United 
States. 


DEFENSE   EFFORT 


Monopoly  and  Defense 

BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
GO  "ROUND  AND  'ROUND 

AFTER  being  dormant  for  most  of 
the  past  50  years,  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  is  now  being  given  a 
work-out  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  its  Investigation  of  monopolies  that 
affect  national  defense. 

One  of  the  latest  price-fixing  con- 
spiracies to  be  revealed  is  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  special  cotton 
fabric  used  In  airplane  construction. 
It  appears  that  four  years  ago,  when 
the  wholesale  price  of  the  special  fab- 


In  Tomorrow's 

History  Books? 

WILL  FUTURE  historians  rec- 
ord the  following  about  present- 
day  America? 

"The  military  defeat  of  America,  fol- 
lowing that  of  France  and  England, 
was  very  strange.  The  cause  of  Ameri- 
ca's defeat  was  not  lack  of  resources 
with  which  to  defend  herself;  Ameri- 
cans were  defeated  because  they  failed 
to  unite  as  one  efficient  unit,  and  this 
was  due  to  their  strange  interpretation 
of  democracy. 

"The  core  of  their  sacred  philosophy 
was  that  the  interests  of  individuals 
and  minorities  were  more  important 
than  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
Even  in  their  emergency,  efforts  for  the 
good  of  all  were  throttled  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  principles  of  private 
enterprise.  What  they  called  freedom 
proved  to  be  anarchy,  and  unity  was 
impossible.  The  conflict  of  pressure 
groups,  as  an  impediment  to  adequate 
defense,  was  matched  only  by  the  in- 
competence of  the  national  political 
leadership.  Compromise  was  the  re- 
sult of  every   effort. 

"Their  peculiar  concept  of  democ- 
racy— a  perversion  brought  about  by 
propaganda  from  the  most  powerful 
minority  interest.  Business  —  became 
the  cause  of  their  demise.  In  their  final 
desperation,  however,  when  collapse 
became  imminent,  they  decided  that 
their  only  chance  of  salvation  was  to 
unite  on  the  basis  of  scientific  opera- 
tion of  their  economic  and  social 
whole.  They  finally  came  to  realize 
that  such  a  system  of  all  for  one,  and 
one  for  all,  was  not  really  undemo- 
cratic and  was  imperative — but  it  was 
too   late,   then!" 


ric  was  28  cents  a  square  yard,  pro- 
ducers met  in  New  York  and  agreed 
upon  an  increased  price  structure  and 
upon  non-competitive  sales  practices. 
Result:  the  wholesale  price  has  in- 
creased 28  percent,  to  36  cents  a 
square  yard.  The  investigation  fol- 
lowed complaints  by  an  aircraft  man- 
ufacturer, and  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
dictment. 

Five  corporations  were  indicted  a 
few  weeks  ago  for  having  successfully 
conspired  to  control  essential  foundry 
processes  In  casting  heavy  gun  car- 
riages, airplane  motor  blocks,  tractor 
treads,  and  other  military  necessities. 
It  is  charged  that  the  entire  defense 
program  is  being  slowed  up  by  the 
control,  which  Involves  patented  pro- 
cesses in  the  use  of  Bentonite,  a  spe- 
cial clay  now  widely  employed  as  a  mix 
with  ordinary  foundry  sand. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  list  of  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  individuals  in 
the  optical  industry  were  indicted  for 
price-fixing.  It  was  charged  that 
through  agreements  and  patents  the 
defendants,  controlling  95  percent  of 
the  trade,  were  over-charging  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  shown  that  eyeglasses  sell- 
ing for  $20  might  well  bring  a  good 
profit  if  sold  for  $7.50 — an  overcharge 
of  167  percent.  One  of  the  defend- 
ants, Bausch  &  Lomb,  paid  a  $40,000 
fine  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  with 
the  German  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  to  re- 
strict the  sale  and  prices  of  military 
optical  Instruments. 

Machining  Tools  Also 

Another  recent  indictment  under  the 
anti-trust  act  involves  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy by  General  Electric,  Carboloy 
Co.,  and  the  Krupp  Works  of  Essen, 
Germany  covering  patents  on  cement- 
ed carbide  cutting  tools,  essential  in 
armament  production.  Following  the 
indictment,  prices  of  Carboloy  tools 
have  tumbled. 

Under  investigation  are  other  cases 
of  restrictive  control  and  price-fixing 
through  patents. 

The  whole  thing  is  rather  involved. 
One  government  institution — the  Pat- 
ent Office  —  exists  for  the  express 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  exclusive 
rights  to  processes,  devices,  etc.,  mak- 
ing  monopoly  natural  and   easy.     An- 
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other  government  institution — the  De- 
partment of  Justice — proceeds  to  do 
its  duty  of  prosecuting  monopolies  and 
trusts,  under  laws  made  by  another  in- 
stitution of  the  government — Congress. 
Business,  bewildered  by  the  confusion, 
is  putting  pressure  on  the  Defense 
Commission — another  government  in- 
stitution— to  call  off  the  Justice  De- 
partment's hounding.  Meanwhile,  the 
Army  and  Navy — government  insti- 
tutions— are  wondering  whether  high 
prices  are  any  worse  than  the  sit- 
down   strike  by   Business. 

John    Q.    Citizen    pays,    prays    and 
waits  for  national  defense. 


Diesels  For  Defense? 

FAR  AHEAD  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  so  many  ways,  America  is  peculiarly 
behind  in  the  use  of  diesel  power — most 
efficient  'prime  mover' — in  its  engines 
for  defense.  The  diesel  engine  was  in- 
vented in  1892  but  not  one  U.  S.  service 
airplane    or    tank    is    yet    diesel-powered. 

For  years,  Germany  has  equipped  all 
of  her  transport  planes  with  diesel  en- 
gines— for  economy  and  safety  (no  elec- 
trical system;  low  fire  hazard).  Good 
many  of  her  dive  and  long-range  bomb- 
ers use  the  efficient  Junkers  Jumo-211 
inverted-vee-12  diesel,  which  develops 
1,200  h.p.,  weighs  only  1.07  pounds  per 
h.p.  And  European  tanks  have  used 
diesels  for  some  time. 

Last  month,  the  scramble  to  build 
U.  S.  defense  brought  into  the  limelight 
America's  belated  acceptance  of  the 
diesel  engine  into  these  two  fields. 
Abuilding  are  about  550  Buda-Guiber- 
son  radial  air-cooled  diesels  of  310  h.p., 
for  lightweight  Army  tanks.  Passed  by 
the  Dept.  of  Comm.  is  Buda's  310  h.p. 
airplane  diesel  (21  lbs.  per  h.p.) — 90 
percent  interchangeable  with  the  tank 
engine.     It  is  shown   below. 


East  vs.  West 

REGIONAL  CONFLICT 
COMPLICATES  DEFENSE 

AMONG  the  types  of  conflicts  that 
are  plaguing  national  defense  ef- 
forts is  geographical  conflict. 

The  northwest  is  making  a  strong 
play  for  the  location  there  of  national 
defense  production  plants,  and  has 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  The  de- 
fense commission  is  studying  various 
recommendations  by  interested  parties 
in  the  northwest. 

Said  Paul  J.  Raver,  Bonneville  power 
administrator,  last  month: 

"These  western  states  lack  munitions 
and  ordnance  plants.  .  .  .  The  products 
of  western  mines,  vital  to  the  war  in- 
dustries in  the  east — copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc. — 
have  to  move  east  2,000  miles  for  pro- 
cessing and  fabrication.  Part  of  this 
obviously  has  to  return  3,000  to  6,000 
miles  in  the  form  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies for  the  defense  outposts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  and  hlawaii.  .  .  . 
hlere  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of  low- 
cost  power  awaiting  the  command  of 
the  nation  to  serve  whatever  uses  may 
be  dictated  by  the  interests  of  national 
defense." 

These  were  fighting  words  for  east- 
ern industry.  Previously,  Congressmen 
from  nine  mid-western  states  had 
talked  of  driving  production  plants  in- 
to their  own  states  by  political  pres- 
sure. Eastern  industry  decided  last 
month  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  de- 
fense commission.  The  Pittsburgh  In- 
dustrial Commission,  in  a  letter  last 
month  to  the  defense  commission,  said: 

"Production  facilities,  where  politi- 
cal pressure  has  not  been  a  factor, 
have  in  overwhelming  numbers  selected 
a  location  in  the  relatively  small  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  rivers.  The  14  states  in  this 
area  account  for  almost  ...  48  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
...  69  percent  of  the  total  valuation 
of  all  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  ...  75  percent  of  all  the 
wages  paid  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  U.  S." 

Eastern  industrialists,  making  a  sur- 
vey of  their  productive  capacity,  said 
last  month  that  "existing  plant  facili- 
ties here  have  nowhere  near  reached 
their  capacities  yet,"   and   added,    "it 


would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  think 
about  building  more  plants  as  long  as 
this  condition  prevails." 

Thus,  national  defense  Is  a  football 
to  be  kicked  around  by  regional  jeal- 
ousy. Is  it  any  wonder  that  nothing 
has  been  done  about  moving  Inland 
our  most  vital  defense  plants — aircraft 
factories — from  the  highly  vulnerable 
coastal  cities  where  all  but  a  few  are 
located? 


Tin  Conniving 

U.  S.  GOVT.  PLAYS  BALL 
WITH  TIN  MONOPOLY 

AMERICA  consumes  about  half  of 
the  world's  tin  production,  and 
inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  it  comes 
In  its  refined  form  from  the  Far  East, 
now  endangered  by  Japan,  and  from 
England,  now  endangered  by  Ger- 
many, Congress  recently  provided  for 
the  building  up  of  a  stockpile  of  the 
metal  in  this  country.  But  more  re- 
cently, since  the  threat  to  our  imports 
has  become  more  grave,  the  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  negotiations  with 
the  Bolivian  government  to  supply  tin 
ore  to  the  U.  S.,  to  be  smelted  here 
rather  than  in  England.  The  reason 
that  the  U.  S.  has  not  smelted  tin  in 
the  past  is,  of  course,  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  has  played  along  with  in- 
ternational interests  instead  of  provid- 
ing for  America's  welfare. 

Now  it  appears  that  business  inter- 
ests are  receiving  prior  consideration 
by  the  government  in  this  latest  pro- 
ject— importing  tin  ore  direct  from  Bo- 
livia, and  smelting  it  here.  The  de- 
fense Commission  had  intended  to 
deal,  through  the  State  Department, 
with  the  Bolivian  Government,  which 
had  already  agreed  to  supply  us  with 
the  ore,  acquiring  it  from  whatever 
mining  outfits  it  chose.  But,  accord- 
ing to  information  from  a  usually  re- 
liable source  in  Washington,  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  dormant  for  two 
precious  months  because  two  men 
within  the  Defense  Commission  itself 
are  interested  In  a  certain  Bolivian 
tin  mining  company  —  Patino  —  and 
want  the  U.  S.  to  deal  direct  with  that 
company.  The  two  men  are:  Erwin 
Vogelsang,  formerly  connected  with 
two  London  tin  firms,  who  has  worked 
all  his  life  In  close  contact  with  the 
British-Patino    tin    monopoly,    and    who 
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is  now  in  charge  of  tin  within  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Advisory  Commission;  and 
Robert  L.  Hallet,  chief  chemist  of  the 
National  Lead  Co.,  which  owns  a  10% 
interest  in  the  Patino  mines  and  was 
in  on  the  British  tin  combine.  These 
two  men  have  been  using  their  in- 
fluence to  get  the  RFC  to  finance  a 
$2,000,000    tin    smelter    here,    to    be 


owned  and  operated  by  the  Patino  in- 
terests. Indications  are  that  Ameri- 
cans will  continue  paying  monopoly 
prices  for  tin,  even  if  it  is  refined  here. 
Will  Americans  in  time  realize  that 
it  is  the  height  of  pathetic  futility  to 
attempt  to  design  and  produce  ade- 
quate defense  under  the  institutions  of 
this  Price  System? 


Flame  Cutting 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Tinless  Cans 

RESEARCH  IS  PROVIDING 
CONTAINERS  WITHOUT  TIN 

AS  with  the  case  of  almost  every 
other  import,  technology  is  pre- 
paring America  for  getting  along 
without  importing  any  tin  from  Europe 
and  Asia. 

More  than  half  of  U.  S.  tin  consump- 
tion is  for  coating  sheet  steel  in  the 
making  of  about  16  billion  'tin'  cans 
yearly.  By  eliminating  the  need  for  tin 
in  this  connection,  and  by  using  avail- 
able substitutes  in  many  of  its  other 
uses,  tin  mined  in  this  hemisphere  can 
easily  be  sufficient  to  care  for  our 
needs  in  cases  where  substitutes  are 
not  so  simply  provided.  Reports  in 
the  past  few  weeks  of  recent  technical 
developments  indicate  the  facility  with 
which  America  can  do  without  tin  for 
'tin'  cans,  despite  assertions  by  Wall 
Street  interests  that  substitutes  are  not 
called  for.    Some  of  the  developments: 

♦  Aluminum-coated  steel  is  proving 
cheaper  and  better  than  tin  plate  for 
canning  many  products,  although  in 
some  cases  it  cannot  be  used.  A  plant 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  already  turning 
out  aluminum-coated  steel  sheets. 

♦  Research  work  in  the  container  in- 
dustry is  developing  lacquers  that  can 
be  applied  to  steel  cans  to  afford  as 
effective  protection  of  food  as  provid- 
ed by  tin. 

♦  A  new  'plastic  can'  Is  receiving 
much  attention  by  packers  and  the 
container  industry.  Said  to  be  useable 
for  any  product  except  carbonated 
beverages,  the  new  package  consists 
of  a  cardboard  package  containing  a 
bag  made  of  plastic-coated  paper. 
One,  or  several  in  combination,  of 
five   basic  plastics  is  used,   in   accord- 


ance with  the  nature  of  the  product 
to  be  packaged.  Advantages  of 
these  'plastic  cans'  are  that  they  are 
much  cheaper  than  metal  cans;  that 
they  can  be  shipped  flat  and  are  com- 
paratively light,  reducing  freight  costs; 
and  that  they  are  easily  disposable. 
They  can  be  vacuum  packed.  Already, 
an  automatic  machine  is  being  devel- 
oped that  will  close  100,000  of  these 
packages  a  day! 

♦  Most  startling  development  in  tin- 
less  cans  Is  the  treatment  of  low-grade 
steel  cans  which  makes  them  more  cor- 
rosion-resistant than  tin,  at  one-third 
the  cost.  Called  the  Bachite  process 
—  after  its  inventor,  O.  B.  Bach  — 
it  is  a  secret  thermo-chemical  treat- 
ment which  can  impart  a  variety  of 
colors  to  iron  or  steel,  in  addition  to 
providing  corrosion  resistance  even 
greater  than  that  of  I  8-8  stainless  steel, 
which  is  more  resistant  than  tin.  Pos- 
sibilities of  the  Bachite  process  out- 
side the  container  Industry  are  far- 
reaching.  The  effect  In  the  paint  In- 
dustry would  be  devastating  if  it  were 
applied,  for  instance,  to  automobiles, 
bridges,   ships. 


OXYACETYLENE  METHODS 
REDUCE  TIME  AND  LABOR 

CUTTING  metal  with  an  oxygen-ace- 
tylene flame  has  been  developed 
to  where  It  can  be  used  in  mass-pro- 
duction operations,  greatly  reducing 
cost,  labor,  and  time.  In  one  instance 
— cutting  lift  brackets  for  rolling  doors 
from  1/4-inch  steel  plates — production 
Is  said  to  be  20  times  faster  than  by 
a  former  method. 

A  most  important  development  is  a 
tracing  device  by  which  the  flame 
nozzle  automatically  follows  a  prede- 
termined pattern,  on  the  metal  being 
cut.  New  rigid  machinery  now  makes 
it  possible  to  have  a  dozen  or  more 
nozzles  cutting  at  the  same  time  and 
controlled  by  the  same  device.  Not 
only  is  the  output  thus  increased  on 
the  horizontal  plane  but  each  flame 
can  cut  through  many  layers  of  metal, 
up  to  a  total  thickness  of  about  33 
Inches!  The  newly  achieved  precision 
control  and  Improved  nozzles  result 
In  such  amazingly  smooth  cuts,  and  can 
work  to  such  close  limits  of  tolerance, 
that  subsequent  machining  is  unneces- 
sary in  many  cases.  Where  machining 
is  necessary.  It  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Powered  by  electric  motors,  the 
speed  of  the  cutting  nozzles  is  accur- 
ately controlled  over  a  range  of  from 
two  to  30  inches  per  minute,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  thickness  of  the 
metal  to  be  cut. 

Technology  advances  on  all  fronts 
to  reduce  human  toil,  to  Increase  our 
material  wealth — and  to  destroy  all 
scarcity  values  and  thus  the  Price  Sys- 
tem itself! 


THE  men  in  this  pic- 
ture are  watching  a 
machine  automatically 
flame-cut  steel  plates 
for  all-welded  cargo 
vessels.  A  master  form 
guides  the  machine. 
Flame  cutting  is  help- 
ing to  revolutionize 
shipbuilding  and  other 
steel  fabrication  work. 
Photo  courtesy  Air 
Reduction    Co. 
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U.  S.  D.  A.  photo  by  Rotfistein 

EVER-NORMAL  GRANARY  is  the  humorous  title  of  the  ■farm  program  under  which  our 
ever-growing  supplies  of  unsaleable  corn,  etc.,  are  being  sealed  in  government-built  steel 
storage  bins,  like  the  corn  bins  above.  Meanwhile,  the  Defense  Commission  stattes  that 
45,000,000  Americansi  are   insufficiently  nourished  for  strong   defense. 


Plight  of  Plenty 

OUR  STUPID  WAR  IS 
AGAINST  ABUNDANCE 

BESIDES  their  battles  of  bombs  and 
bullets,  Europe  and  Asia  are  wag- 
ing desperate  wars  against  starvation. 
Fanaine  has  traveled  with  war  down 
through  history,  and  they  are  marching 
together  now  in  Europe  and  Asia  be- 
cause Europe  and  Asia  are  still  part 
of  the  past — the  age  of  scarcity. 

America,  too,  is  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  over  food,  but  ours  is 
a  more  stupid  struggle  than  theirs.  This 
Continent  is  engaged  in  a  battle 
against  abundance — an  insane  battle 
to  keep  goods  scarce  so  as  to  maintain 
price,  the  cornerstone  of  our  Price  Sys- 
tem, a  hangover  from  the  old  world. 

Here  are  some  briefs  from  the  agri- 
cultural newsfront,  vividly  giving  the 
picture  of  America's  stupid  war  against 
abundance: 

Wheat.  A  reader  writes  us  the  fol- 
lowing: "When  a  government  adjust- 
er inspected  my  friend's  wheat  farm 
In  Idaho,  he  found  an  excess  of  9/10 
acre  had  been  planted,  so  he  set  fire 
to  this — just  before  harvest — and  gave 


a  check  covering  the  loss."  Despite 
this  and  other  kinds  of  supply  control, 
and  despite  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
early  months  of  the  current  season,  the 
U.  S.  wheat  supply  this  year  will  again 
be  a  headache.  Expert  estimates  put 
the  prospective  total  supply  at  1,060,- 
000,000  bushels— 385,000,000  bushels, 
or  36  percent,  more  than  optomistic 
prospects  for  domestic  consumption. 
Hopes  for  American  wheat  export  are 
darker  than  ever,  because  the  biggest 
buyer  —  England  —  cannot  even  take 
the  surplus  supplies  off  the  hands  of 
her  ally — Canada — whose  total  supply 
is  834,191,000  bushels,  which  is  71/2 
times  her  annual  consumption.  Canada 
has  storage  room  for  only  425,000,000 
bushels.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment of  giving  financial  relief  to 
her  abundance-plagued  wheat  farmers 
will  be  second  only  to  the  cost  of  Its 
war  effort! — If  the  money  can  be  found. 

Corn.  The  official  estimate  of  the 
U'.  S.  corn  carryover  as  of  October  I, 
1940—600,000,000  bushels— is  almost 
three  times  the  10-year  average  carry- 
over for  1929-38,  while  the  corn  acre- 
age is  13  percent  below  the  10-year 
average!       Exports    have    averaged    a 


mere  20,000,000  bushels,  but  this  year's 
exports  are  expected  to  be  one-third 
of  last  year's.  The  government  is  now 
awarding  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  thousands  of  additional  steel 
bins  to  care  for  our  mountainous  sup- 
plies of  corn  that  will  be  withheld  from 
the  market  by  the  government  to  main- 
tain prices. 

Potatoes:  The  1940  production  of 
Irish  potatoes  is  officially  estimated  at 
383,172,000  bushels,  or  an  Increase, 
over  the  1939  crop,  of  19,000,000 
bushels,  despite  acreage  restriction.  A 
government  program  is  diverting  'sur- 
plus' potatoes  for  conversion  into 
starch  and  dextrine,  paying  growers 
141/2  cents  per  bushel.  ^ 

Sugar.  During  the  World  War,  su- 
gar was  rationed  out  to  make  the  lim- 
ited supplies  go  around.  Today  al- 
lowable acreages  of  sugar-cane  and 
sugar-beets  are  rationed  out  to  grow- 
ers to  keep  the  supplies  limited.  In 
August,  total  allowable  sugar  acreage 
— already  drastically  cut  to  6,607,745 
acres — was  re-determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  6,471,362 
acres,  after  sugar  prices  had  hit  an 
all-time  low. 

Walnuts.  The  Control  Board  for 
walnuts  produced  In  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  last  month  indi- 
cated that  25  percent  of  the  merchant- 
able 1940-41  crop  will  be  kept  off  the 
market.  This  'surplus'  amounts  to  an  fl 
estimated  208,000,000  pounds. 

Dozens  of  other  commodities  (see 
previous  Issues  of  "T.  T.")  are  in  posi- 
tions similar  to  the  above-mentioned 
ones.  At  a  terrific  burden  to  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  they  are  being  not- 
grown,  destroyed,  stored,  and  export- 
ed, so  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  must 
pay  higher  prices  for  less  goods.  The 
result  is  undernourishment  for  one  out 
of  every  three  Americans!  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission 
last  month  Issued  the  following  appeal: 
"Let's  make  America  strong  by  making 
Americans  stronger  .  .  .  45,000,000  of 
us  are  living  below  the  safety  line  right 
now  because  we  are  not  getting  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food  necessary 
for  strength  and  health.  Hungry,  un- 
dernourished people  do  not  make  for 
strong  defense." 

It  all  sums  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
defense  of  the  Price  System  Is  sabotag- 
ing the  defense  of  America. 
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American  Way? 

"There  is  no  traditional  way  of  life 
in  the  United  States,  because  Ameri- 
can civilization  has  changed  and  im- 
proved constantly  throughout  its  na- 
tional history.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
always  continue  to  do  so." 

— Earle    P.   Carmen,    in   The   Christian    Science 
Monitor,  Sept.  7,    1940. 


Road  to  War 

"The  hocus-pocus  under  which  Amer- 
ican destroyers,  equipped  with  the 
latest  protection  devices  and  arma- 
ment, became  'obsolete'  and  'over- 
age' should  not  deceive  us.  Unless  we 
stop  in  our  tracks  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  policy  of  taking  everything  that 
Britain  wants  and  labeling  it  'surplus' 
or  'over-age'  and  'obsolete.' 
— Senator   La   follette,    September    12,    1940. 


What  To  Do? 

"From  an  analysis  I  have  been  mak- 
ing of  the  Federal  finances  and  the 
general  credit  situation  of  the  country 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  are  rap- 
idly getting  out  of  control.  .  .  . 

"Something  must  be  done  to  save 
the  United  States  from   bankruptcy." 

— Congressman   Frederick  C.  Smith,  Sept.  25, 
1940. 


Dorothy  Thompson 

"Tell  men  in  this  society  .  .  .  that 
though  the  physical  frontiers  are  all 
explored  the  social  frontiers  have 
hardly  begun  to  be  surveyed;  tell  them 
that  the  economic  and  political  reor- 
ganization of  the  world  is  sure  to  take 
place  and  that  we  shall  either  contrib- 
ute to  do  this  ourselves  or  take  the 
leavings  from  the  gangsters;  tell  them 
that  no  human  being  lives  for  himself 
or  his  own  generation,  but  that  his  bus- 
iness is  to  accept  the  heritage  of  the 
past,  add  to  it  and  push  forward  into 
the  future;  tell  them  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  immense  work  to  be  done;  tell 
them  that  only  a  revolutionary  view  of 
the  world  and  action  In  harmony  with 
organic  forces  and  with  realistic  facts 
on  the  grandest  possible  scale  will  save 


it  from  extinction  and  they  will  call  you 
a  communist  or  a  fascist,  or  worse, 
from  their  standpoint,  a  philosophical 
idealist." 

— Dorothy  Thompson,  in  her  column  'On  The 
Record,'  Sept.  22,  1940. 

Sordid  Crimes 

"Municipal  corruption  is  like  all  other 
sordid  crimes,  strangely  unoriginal. 
There  is  little  originality  in  the  official 
misconduct  of  our  city  government.  I 
see  very  little  difference  In  the  New 
York  of  Tweed  and  that  of  John  F. 
Curry  of  Manhattan  or  Edward  Flynn 
of   the    Bronx    (now    Chairman    of   the 


Democratic    National    Committee)." 
— Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  October  3,  1933, 
as  quoted    by  Willkie    (below). 


Lost  Virtue 


"I  didn't  observe  that  LaGuardia 
denied  his  previous  description  Octo- 
ber 3,  1933,  of  Edward  J.  Flynn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee (see  above).  Fiorello,  that  great 
paragon  of  civic  virtue;  Jimmy  Walker 
and  Ed  Flynn  now  join  hands  with 
Frank  hiague,  that  great  lover  of  civil 
liberties,  and  Mayor  Kelly,  that  boss 
of  the  sewer  gang,  in  a  righteous  cru- 
sade." 
— Wendell  Willkie,  after  listening  to  LaGuar- 

dia's  9/12    radio   speech    urging    re-election 

of  the  New  Deal. 


CASUALTIES:  America's  automo- 
biles are  killing  Americans  much  faster 
than  German  bombs  are  killing  Eng- 
lishmen. 

IDLE  PLANTS:  Pennsylvania's  Dept. 
of  Commerce  last  month  submitted  to 
national  defense  authorities  a  list  of 
I  I  I  idle  plants  having  a  total  available 
space  of  26,589,132  square  feet.  (See 
page  6). 

STATES'  RIGHTS:  The  standards  of 
weight  or  volume  of  a  bushel  of  pota- 
toes vary  among  states  as  much  as  30 
percent.  In  one  state,  'fresh'  eggs  are 
only  those  laid  in  that  state,  and  eggs 
from  other  states  must  be  labeled  'for- 
eign' eggs.  Oil-burning  equipment 
made  in  New  Jersey  cannot  be  in- 
stalled in  New  York  City. 

MILITARY  authorities  credit  the 
Army's  secret  bomb-sight  with  being 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  War  De- 
partment refuses  to  release  It  for  use 
in  the  Navy's  bombers! 

AMERICAN  PRICE  SYSTEM:  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, two-thirds  of  America's  families, 
representing  80  million  persons,  re- 
ceive a  cash  income  that  averages  only 
$70  a  month,  or  $840  a  year — per 
family! 


RELIEF:  Over  the  past  six  years, 
36.3  percent  of  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  In  New  York  City  have 
received  relief  at  one  time  or  another, 
which  cost  $1,807,000,000! 

NO  DOUBT:  It  is  reported  that  500 
yoke  of  oxen  still  are  in  use  in  Vermont. 

POPULATION:  On  the  basis  of  the 
preliminary  figures  from  the  1940  cen- 
sus, the  U.  S.  population  is  131,409,- 
881 — an  increase  over  1930  of  only 
7  percent,  compared  to  an  increase 
of  16.1  percent  during  the  previous 
decade! 

CHANGE:  Royal  Air  Force  pilots, 
now  fighting  together  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  nation,  are  reported  to 
be  swearing  that,  when  the  war  is  over, 
they  will  never  return  to  competitive 
business  life. 

THE  TREND:  First  report  from  the 
Oensus  of  Manufacturers  in  1939'  is 
for  the  tire  industry,  and  shows  that 
54, 1  15  men  produced  49,166,077  tires, 
or  908  tires  per  man.  The  1937  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  63,290  men  pro- 
duced 45,668,559  tires,  or  72  I  tires  per 
man.  Thus,  output  per  man  increased 
26  percent,  or  more  than  a  quarter,  in 
two  years!  (See  "Tires,  Toil  and  Tech- 
nology," TECHNOCRAT,  April,   1940.) 
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THE  last  section  of  the  world's  longest 
conveyor  belt  system  is  shown  above  as 
it  nnounts  a  hill  to  empty  its  load  into 
the  concrete  mixer  under  the  mammoth 
main  cable  tower.  Composite  photo  by 
Chester  Jaques,   Farad,    Il834-5b. 

AT  LEFT  is  shown  part  of  the  giant  ce- 
ment plant  at  Shasta  Dam.  In  the  back- 
ground is  one  of  two  450-foot  long 
kilns,  North  America's  largest.  See  front 
Cover.    Photo  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


PROGRESS  and  the  PRICE  SYSTEM 


Technological    Progress    In    Central  Valley 
Will  Result  In  More  Price  System  Dilemmas 


THE  great  Central  Valley  Water 
Project  In  Northern  California  is 
a  curious  mixture  of  technological 
progress  and  Price  System  dilemmas. 
Launched  as  a  great  federal  project 
to  provide  another  outlet  for  govern- 
ment spending,  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote flood  control,  conservation,  salin- 
ity control,  Irrigation  and  power  pro- 
duction. When  completed  it  will  pre- 
sent the  Price  System  with  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solves. 

As  an  engineering  project  it  ranks 
high.  Now  rising  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Central  Valley  is  Shasta  Dam, 
which  will  be  the  second  largest  dam 
In  the  world,  the  highest  overflow  dam. 
Three  hundred  miles  south,  near  the 
other  end  of  the  valley,  is  rising  Friant 
Dam,  Shasta  Dam's  companion  in  the 
job  of  controlling  the  waters  for  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  conserva- 
tion project  in  the  history  of  man. 
And  snaking  from  these  dams,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sacramento  and  San 


Joaquin  Rivers,  is  a  mammoth  set  of 
canals  (TECHNOCRAT,  Sept.,  1939). 
All  this  requires,  among  other  mate- 
rials, a  staggering  amount  of  cement. 

GIANT  CEMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

The  mass  of  concrete  needed  for 
Shasta  Dam  alone  will  exceed  the 
amount  used  in  Boulder  Dam  and  will 
be  second  only  to  that  used  in  the 
gigantic  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the 
Columbia.  The  technological  solution 
to  the  problem  of  producing  the  great 
quantity  of  cement  necessary  for  this 
second-largest  dam  is  causing  quite  a 
stir  among  the  cement  manufacturers 
of  the  nation — and  their  employes. 
The  reason?  The  contractors  for  the 
job  did  not  go  to  the  existing  com- 
panies which  produce  cement,  and  con- 
tract to  buy  from  the  present  mills, 
which  are  suffering  from  the  low  ebb 
of  their  output,  the  mountainous  quan- 
tity of  cement  required.    No.   The  con- 


tractors decided  to  have  a  plant  built 
right  at  the  dam  site,  to  produce  their 
own  cement.  Located  there  now  is  the 
brand  new  cement  producing  equip- 
ment, converting  the  nearby  abundant 
raw  materials  into  cement  for  the  dam. 
The  two  rotary  kilns  are  gigantic  things, 
fitting  well  into  the  whole  gigantic 
scheme;  they  are  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  kilns  in  North  America — each 
12   by  450  feet. 

The  efficiency  of  the  plant  has  put 
all  cement  men  to  thinking,  has  set 
them  to  figuring  out  more  mechaniza- 
tion for  their  own  plants.  Now  that 
a  newcomer  has  shattered  the  peace 
of  the  older  plants,  content  with  the 
quiet  amortization  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment, a  new  surge  of  thought  toward 
labor-saving  machinery  and  processes 
has  begun.  And  here  is  another  Price 
System  rub.  Those  cement  mill  em- 
ployes who  know  the  history  of  cement 
technology — and  the  labor  It  has  al- 
ready  displaced — have    new   cause   to 
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worry  about  the  nearness  of  their  last 
pay  check.  In  that  history  is  seen  the 
fate  of  all  workers  in  the  Price  System 
who  are  replaced  on  their  job  by 
technology:  no  work  no  pay;  no  pay 
no  eat. 

Even  before  1919,  mechanization  in 
the  cement  industry  was  well  started: 
the  amount  of  cement  produced  in  the 
U.  S.  per  wage  earner  employed  (man- 
hours  are  unavailable  for  this  period) 
rose  from  1,810  barrels  in  1904  to 
3,190  barrels  in  1919— a  rise  of  76 
percent.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
a  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  la- 
bor required  per  unit  of  production  in 
all  departments  of  the  industry.  Be- 
tween 1919  and  1938  the  output  per 
man-hour  more  than  doubled,  rising 
I  19  percent.  (Data:  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  July,  1940.)  And,  without 
continued  expansion  of  total  output 
since  the  cement  production  peak  was 
reached  in  1928,  but  with  a  drastic 
decline  instead,  many  thousands  of 
cement  workers  have  been  replaced  on 
their  jobs  by  machines — and  are  now 
on  relief.  Contributing  to  this  result 
of  Technology  in  the  Price  System,  has 
been  the  general  contraction  of  oper- 
ations into  the  most  efficient  plants 
and  the  factor  of  a  higher  quality 
product  with  more  cementing  capacity 
than  before.  Like  a  warning  to  those 
men  still  employed,  the  magazine  Con- 
crete says  (July,  1940):  "Mechaniza- 
tion in  the  cement  industry  may  seem 
now  to  have  reached  Its  limit;  but  no 
one  can  foresee  what  our  research  en- 
gineers may  bring  forth." 

Indeed,  the  march  of  technology 
cannot  be  stopped,  and  the  problem 
of  mounting  unemployment  with  de- 
clining purchasing  power  will  become 
unbearable  in  the  Price  System.  What 
then?  As  Technocracy  has  long  point- 
ed out,  America  must  operate  as  a 
Technate  so  that  all   men   can   benefit 
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from  the  productivity  of  technology. 
Returning  to  the  examples  of  tech- 
nological efficiency  at  Shasta  Dam,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  world's  longest 
conveyor  belt  system,  which  replaces 
many  a  complete  train  crew  which 
otherwise  would  be  needed  there,  neat- 
ly eliminating,  too,  the  necessity  of  a 
railroad  right  of  way  and  tracks  to 
haul  to  the  dam  the  needed  aggregate 
for  concrete.  Stretching  ten  and  a 
half  miles  across  virgin  country,  high- 
ways, railroads  and  streams,  the  con- 
veyor's 26  links  will  automatically  haul 
(at  more  than  6  m.p.h.)  ten  million  tons 
of  sand  and  rock  during  its  three  years 
of  efficient  work — enough  to  fill  a  fifth 
of  a  million  gondola-type  railroad  cars. 
Another  set-back  for  the  sick  railroads, 
and  their  trainmen. 

DILEMMA  OF  MORE  FOOD 

As  mentioned  before,  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  this  huge  engineering 
project  in  Central  Valley  is  to  store  be- 
hind the  two  dams  the  rain  that  falls 
in  the  'Winter  so  that  in  the  Summer 
the  network  of  canals  can  carry  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  controlled  irrigation  wa- 
ter to  about  2,000,000  acres  of  what 
now  is  alternately  parched  and  flood- 
ed, rich  farming  land  In  the  heart  of 
California. 


This  definitely  Is  progress.  Theoreti- 
cally, to  the  farmers  of  these  bountiful 
lands  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  na- 
tion who  eat  California  potatoes,  let- 
tuce, beets,  lemons,  oranges,  grapes 
and  other  products,  this  vital  conserva- 
tion development  should  be  a  God- 
send. It  will,  in  fact,  greatly  insure 
them  against  crop-destroying  drought 
and  floods;  it  will  make  possible  more 
abundant  food  production  in  Califor- 
nia. But  (and  here's  the  rub,  now): 
our  mature  Price  System  is  already 
staggering  under  the  pressure  of 
abundant  food  production;  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  when  completed  will 
merely  add  to  that  pressure.  So,  to 
attemp  to  solve  this  coming  dilemma, 
one  or  both  of  two  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken  by  businessmen-farmers  and 
the  government:  (I)  they  will  have  to 
immediately  curtail  total  acreages 
farmed,  to  prevent  the  growing  of  an 
actual  abundance  of  food  for  the  na- 
tion's consumers — which  would  send 
prices  crashing;  (2)  they  will  have  to 
destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  af- 
ter they  are  grown  by  dumping  it,  feed- 
ing it  to  cattle,  leaving  it  to  rot,  or  by 
plowing  it  under  for  fertilizer — also  to 
preserve  the  scarcity  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Price  System. 

(Continued  on  Page   19) 


SNAKING  across  ten   and   a   half  miles  of  virgin   country,   a   twenty-six-section   conveyor   belt,   shown 
below,  efficiently  carries  stone  aggregate  to  Shasta    Dam.      Photo  courtesy   Bureau   of   Reclamation. 
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THE  END  OF  CRIME 


The  Price  System  Breeds  It 
The  Technate  Will  End  It 


J  EDGAR  HOOVER,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
■  gation,  recently  said:  "It  is  high 
time  that  we  give  more  thought  and 
energy  to  crime  prevention  measures; 
to  curing  the  cause  of  lawlessness  rath- 
er than  forever  combating  it,  once  it 
runs   rampant." 

Technocracy  completely  agrees  with 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Hoover.  The  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  our  pris- 
ons confirms  Mr.  Hoover's  statement; 
the  number  of  those  behind  the  bars  in 
the  prisons  of  these  United  States  has 
trebled  in  the  last  15  years.  And  the 
total  annual  crime  bill  of  the  nation  is 
now  over  13  billion  dollars,  nearly  20% 
of  the  total  annual  income.  So,  crime 
costs  each  of  the  132  million  people  of 
these  United  States  over  $100  every 
year.  It  costs  each  family  over  $400 
each  year.  CRIME  MAY  NOT  PAY 
THE  CRIMINAL— but  we,  the  people, 
certainly  pay  crime,   plenty. 

ARMY  OF  CRIMINALS 

This  army  of  known  criminals  is  over 
four  and  one-half  million  strong;  it  is 
larger  than  our  entire  military  force 
was  during  World  War  Number  One. 
It  is  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
efficiency.  During  last  year  alone  one 
and  one-half  million  major  crimes  were 
committed.  This  means  that  during 
last  year  in  these  United  States  a  rob- 
bery, a  burglary,  a  violent  assault  or 
a  murder  was  committed  every  22  sec- 
onds. This  means  that  every  day  of 
last  year  4000  major  crimes  were  com- 
mitted. The  murder  squad  alone 
scored  thirty-seven  murders  every  24 
hours. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hoover  phrased  it  mildly 
enough  when  he  said  that  crime  runs 
rampant  in  America. 

Such    speed,   efficiency   and   volume 
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of  criminal  accomplishment  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  most  criminals  would 
be  middle  aged  or  old  men,  that  they 
would  be  men  schooled  for  years  in 
the  various  ways  of  criminal  activity. 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  the 
average  age  of  all  criminals  is  rapidly 
dropping.  In  1936  there  were  more 
criminals  below  the  age  of  19  than 
ever  before.  Twelve  percent  of  all  the 
murderers  arrested  last  year  were  un- 
der 21  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Information.  In 
the  city  of  Denver  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  persons  serving  prison  terms  in 
1939  were  under  22  years  of  age.  It 
is  still  more  appalling  that  the  records 
show  all  of  this  youthful  50  percent 
of  the  prison  inmates  of  Denver  to  be 
addicts  of  marihuana,  an  even  more 
devastating  drug  than  opium  or  co- 
caine. 

Yes,  Technocracy  is  in  full  accord 
with  Mr.  Hoover  when  he  states: 
"Criminality  and  crimes  today  present 
a  problem  of  disturbing  import.  It  is 
time  we  give  more  thought  and  energy 
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to  crime  prevention  measures,  to  cur- 
ing the  cause  of  lawlessness." 

In  other  words,  crime  and  the  total 
of  criminals  will  not  be  reduced  by 
more  law,  more  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, more  prisons,  bigger  prisons.  But 
crime  and  the  total  of  criminals  will  be  ^ 
minimized  by  removing  the  conditions  ^ 
which  breed  crime  and  criminals — by 
removing  the  conditions  which  compel 
men  and  women  to  commit  theft, 
robbery,  arson  and  murder. 

PRICE  SYSTEM   BREEDS  CRIME 

When  Mr.  Hoover  and  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  open  our  eyes,  we  shall 
find  an  organization  which  has  already 
investigated  the  cause  of  crime.  We 
shall  find  that  this  organization,  Tech- 
nocracy, has  made  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  financial,  political,  economic  sys- 
tem under  which  this  country  operates. 
We  shall  find  this  analysis  based  on 
facts  available  to  everyone.  We  shall  ^ 
find  that  this  analysis  clearly  shows  that  ^ 
the  increase  of  crime  in  these  United 
States  is  due  to  the  faults  inherent  in 
the  Price  System  itself,  rather  than  to 
the  faults  inherent  in  human  beings. 

Today,  we  live  in  an  environment  of 
scarcity.  Today,  only  a  fraction  of 
what  this  Continent  can  produce  is  dis- 
tributed to  us,  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Today,  the  total  national  in- 
come in  these  United  States,  even  if 
distributed  equally  to  all,  would  pro- 
vide only  $90  per  month  to  each  adult. 
It  is  distributed  so  unequally  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  subsists  on  less 
than  $1500  per  year  per  family.  Ap- 
proximately 8  million  families  daily  face 
starvation  on  an  annual  income  of  $800 
or  less.  One-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  entire  population  receive  as  much 
in  a  year  as  the  42  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies at  the  lowest  level. 
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Since  the  great  majority  of  families 
receive  much  less  than  they  need, 
many  of  these  millions  chisel  and  cheat, 
rob  and  murder  to  get  more  of  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  They 
react  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live — the  conditions  which  accom- 
pany  poverty. 

The  faulty  management  and  re- 
straints of  the  Price  System  create 
these  conditions.  When  freed  from 
these  restraints  the  North  American 
Continent  can  provide  an  abundance 
for  all  of  us  because  we  have  here 
more  than  half  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  world,  together  with  one  and  a 
half  billion  of  installed  horsepower  to 
operate  the  world's  greatest  array  of 
mechanical  equipment. 

In  other  words  we  have  here  all  of 
the  physical  assets  and  the  personnel 
necessary  to  create  and  distribute  to 
every  citizen  of  America  all  that  he 
can  use  of  everything  by  which  he  lives. 

So  on  this  Continent,  with  these  as- 
sets and  with  scientific  administration 
of  production  and  distribution,  we  can 
completely  change  the  environment  In 
which  the  citizens  of  North  America 
live. 

We  can  inaugurate  an  era  of  abund- 
ance in  place  of  the  existing  era  of 
scarcity,  and  crime  will  disappear  al- 
most completely  because  the  cause  of 
crime  will  be  gone. 

Technocracy  states  that  the  Price 
System  now  withholds  from  us  the  full 
quota  of  what  America  can  produce 
and  that  therefore  the  Price  System  it- 
self is  responsible  for  the  crime  which 
exists  here. 

A  Price  System  is  any  social  system 
which  effects  the  distribution  of  its 
commodities  and  services  through  any 
medium  of  exchange  regardless  of 
whether  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  Is  public  or  private. 

You  and  I  use  this  medium  of  ex- 
change to  buy  what  we  can  of  those 
things  which  we  need  for  our  living — 
but  we  receive  this  exchange  medium 
only  In  return  for  services  rendered. 

That  is  a  rule  of  the  Price  System. 
In  other  words,  nearly  all  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  which  the  Price  System 
disburses  is  distributed  in  the  form  of 
salaries  and  wages. 

The  system  worked  fairly  well  while 
most  of  the  work  in  production  was 
done  by  hand.  During  that  time  the 
Price    System    paid    off    well    enough, 


and  enough  people  were  always  em- 
ployed so  that  hardly  anyone,  able 
to  work,  suffered  very  much.  Enough 
purchasing  power  was  so  distributed 
that  there  was  very  little  actual  priva- 
tion  or  want. 

But  Technocracy  points  out  that  we 
left  that  state  of  our  growth  a  score 
of  years   ago. 

Power  machinery  and  automatic  pro- 
cesses have  been  displacing  men  in 
production  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
Since  1920,  jobs  in  industry  have  been 
disappearing,  because  of  machinery, 
much  faster  than  they  have  been  cre- 
ated by  new  industries  or  the  expan- 
sion of  old  ones. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  CRIME,  which 
is  nurtured  by  increasingly  poor  condi- 
tions, has  also  increased,  that  crime,  as 
J.  Edgar  hloover  has  put  it,  is  'ram- 
pant' in  the  United  States?  No,  the 
wonder  Is  that  more  people  do  not  see 
that  a  continuation  of  our  Price  System 
means  a  continuing  increase  in  crime. 

But  Technocracy  points  out  that, 
here  in  our  America,  the  twilight  of 
the  Price  System  is  at  hand.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  power  machinery  and 
automatic  methods  of  production,  re- 
sults in  more  unemployment  and,  so, 
in  a  constantly  declining  mass  purchas- 
ing power.  To  meet  declining  pur- 
chasing power,  more  machinery  is  in- 
stalled so  that  costs  can  be  lowered 
and  prices  reduced.  The  Installation  of 
more  machinery  results  in  more  unem- 
ployment, and  more  unemployment  re- 
sults in  a  further  decline  in  purchasing 
power  with  its  attendant  poverty  and 
crime. 

Government  has  been  attempting 
for  years,  by  Its  tremendous  disburse- 
ments, to  distribute  enough  purchasing 
power  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing use  of  technology.  But  the 
government  has  succeeded  only  in  in- 
creasing the  total  debt  load  and  pro- 
longing the  Price  System. 

Americans  must  understand  that  the 
Price  System  in  America  is  doomed  by 
the  physical  trends  existing  here,  that 
its  end   is  very  close  to  us  now. 

We  Americans,  you  and  I,  must  be 
informed  and  prepared  to  guide  this 
country  and  this  Continent  safely  into 
the  New  America  of  abundance,  Th-IE 
TECHNATE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Automatically,  then,  there  will  be  an 
end  of  crime. 

— Jeroime  Bowen  (11834-3) 
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Only  these  numbers  are  avail- 
able at  this  special  rate. 

February   1939 

IMPACT  OF  POWER:  Important  article 
tracing  the  influence  of  the  use  other-than- 
human  energy  upon  our  social  systenn. 
IRON  AGE— RUSTY:  answer  to  an  editor's 
blank  shot  at  Technocracy.  NEWSCOPE: 
new  sheet  steel  mill;  cotton  picker  success, 
lettuce  plowed  under,  etc.    TECH.  QUIZ. 

July-August  1939 

THREE-THIRDS  ILL-HOUSED:  hopes  of  ill- 
housed  doomed  by  Price  System;  attempts 
at  mass  housing  analyzed.  REMOVING  THE 
PLENTY:  revealing  how  the  Price  System  re- 
moves the  plenty  and  how  Technocracy  will 
remove  the  poverty;  photos  of  mountains  of 
dumped  onions  and  potatoes.  AMERICAN 
DESTINY:  an  answer  to  Walter  Lippmann. 
NEWSCOPE:  critical  review  of  current 
events. 

September  1939 

DEBT  AND  PRODUCTION:  the  finance 
structure  of  the  Price  System  and  why  it  is 
doomed  to  collapse.  SELLING  DEATH:— 
in  medicine.  TOBACCO  ROAD:  technology 
behind  the  cigar.  A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE: 
giant  canal  construction  technology.  NEWS- 
COPE:   revealing    significant   trends. 

October   1939 

AMERICA'S  TECHNOLOGICAL  ARMY:  edi- 
torial. MACHINE  MADE  WINGS:  techno- 
logical trends  in  the  aircraft  industry. 
M.  R.  A.  AND  ITS  ABSOLUTES:  the  fallacy 
in  Dr.  Buchman's  moral  philosophy.  WHEAT 
AND  MORE  WHEAT:  horn  of  plenty  proves 
Price  System  calamity.  NEWSCOPE:  signi- 
ficant news.  PAX  AMERICANA:  excerpts. 
TECHNOCRACY  GRAY  FLEET:  with   photos. 

November  1939 

NORTH  AMERICA  AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS: 

editorial.  THE  DOUBLE  CROSS:  betrayal 
in  the  World  War.  RAYON  REVOLUTION: 
new  textile  efficiency  reduces  hand  labor. 
PLASTIC  PLANES:  new  production  speeds 
in  aircraft.  TECHNOLOGY  THE  HISTORY 
MAKER:  how  technology  named  America. 
NEWSCOPE:    survey   of   the    news. 

December  1939 

ALL  FIGURED  OUT:  a  dramatic  story  of  the 
scientific  method  used  in  constructing  the 
world's  greatest  bridge.  THE  NEW  LEAD- 
ERSHIP: the  science  of  social  engineering 
surpassing  the  old  leadership  of  opinions. 
AMERICA'S  YOUTH:  its  problems  and  fu- 
ture. HAWAIIAN  INTERLUDE:  a  survey  of 
Hawaii's  condition  today.  NEWSCOPE:  de- 
pression's price,  agricultural  situation,  sci- 
ence  and   technology   news,   they  say,   etc. 

June  1940 

SMOKESCREEN  OVER  AMERICA:  editorial. 
THE  GENERAL  WELFARE:  a  unique  apprais- 
al of  the  Constitution.  AIRCRAFT  REVO- 
LUTION: mass  production  of  airplanes  at 
hand.  CAA  AND  POLITICS:  revolt  against 
politics.  NEWSCOPE:  search  for  new  gad- 
gets, plight  of  railroads,  glut  in  money  mar- 
kets, new  farm  devices,  report  on  televi- 
sion, etc.  THE  MONTH  IN  CANADA:  a 
critical  survey  of  developments  above  the 
border. 
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ALL   IN 

THE  SAME  BOAT 


Are  you  a  RICHMAN? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  interest  rate  on  your 
invested  savings  is  rapidly  approaching  zero,  that 
there  Is  no  reversing  the  trend?  Do  you  realize  that 
just  around  the  corner  is  the  probability  that  the  whole 
value  of  your  wealth  will  vanish  right  before  your  eyes? 
Do  you  sense  that  the  superb  resources  and  equipment 
of  this  Continent  dictate  a  state  of  abundance  for  all 
North  Americans — a  steady  state,  under  technological 
administration — not  an  economy  of  violent  oscillations 
— rich  today,  poor  tomorrow? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  POORMAN? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that,  if  you  are  not  already  on 
the  rolls,  you  are  headed  for  relief?  Do  you  know 
that  relief,  begun  as  an  emergency  measure,  is  now 
a  permanent  institution  of  our  American  Price  System? 
Do  you  sense  that  some  twenty  million  Americans  are 
already  permanently  outside  our  economic  system — 
poor  like  yourself?  Do  you  realize  that  many  more 
will  join  you  when  the  government  lets  up  on  its  spend- 
ing program  (or  goes  broke)?  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  Technate  there  will  be  no  poor? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  BEGGARMAN? 

ThIEY  SAY  beggars  can't  be  choosers,  but  you  may 
choose  relief.  If  you're  eligible,  and  for  so  long  as 
Uncle  Sam's  purse  holds  out.  Do  you  know  that,  if  a 
majority  of  Americans  chose  to,  they  might  have 
abundance  now? 

You  belong  In  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  THIEF? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  Price  System,  that  you  help  the  F.  B.  I.,  etc.,  dis- 
tribute thirteen  billion  dollars  of  purchasing  power  an- 


As    The    Sinking    Price    System    Goes 
So  Goes  Everyone — Until  The  Technate 

nually?     Are  you  aware  that  In  all  Price  Systems  there 
are  and  always  have  been  thieves,  that  society  begets 
thievery?     In  the  Technate,  abundance  for  all  will  make 
thieving  unprofitable — just  unnecessary  work. 
Technocracy  can't  help  you  now! 

Are  you  a  DOCTOR? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that,  as  individual  practitioners, 
your  field  is  constantly  being  narrowed  by  the  en- 
croachment of  government,  and  group-insurance  prac- 
tice? Do  you  realize  that  as  a  class  you  are  losing 
ground  in  the  battle  of  health,  that  all  your  medicines 
and  techniques  cannot  keep  pace  with  deficiency  dis- 
eases caused  only  by  malnutrition  in  over  one-third 
of  the  population?  Are  you  one  of  those  physicians 
who  would  like  to  serve  humanity  with  full  security 
without  the  necessity  of  selling  your  skill  at  a  price? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  LAWYER? 

DO  YOU  SENSE  that  justice  has  largely  become  lost 
in  legalism,  that  your  work  has  as  little  relation  to 
social  progress  as  that  of  a  referee  at  a  cock-fight? 
Do  you  sense  that  the  Constitutional  objective,  'with 
justice  for  all,'  is  impossible  of  achievement  within  the 
scarcity  of  a  Price  System? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  MERCHANT? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  under  the  Price  System  so- 
cial security  is  not  for  you?  Do  you  sense  that  twelve 
to  sixteen  hours  a  day  (without  assured  salary),  work- 
ing at  your  store  as  voluntary  distributor  for  whole- 
salers, will  not  keep  you  In  business  when  government 
has  to  quit  producing  false  purchasing  power  for  your 
customers?  Do  you  sense  that  you,  too,  are  now  on 
relief? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 
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Are  you  a  CHIEF? 

IF  YOU  ARE  the  chief  of  any  socially  useful  opera- 
tion you  are  an  intelligent  and  dynamic  individual. 
But  do  you  realize  that,  in  a  Price  System,  the  crowd 
cheers  him  who  makes  the  loudest  noise  or  spends 
with  the  greatest  ostentation?  Do  you  sense  that  to- 
day, your  performance  is  not  in  proportion  to  your 
dynamic  abilities  but  Is  geared  to  the  financial  ups 
and  downs  of  the  financial  superstructure?  Do  you 
see  that  you'll  'be  out  on  a  limb'  at  the  next  all-time 
low  depression  (probably  the  last)  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  present  war-stimulated  boom  toward  a 
(probably  the  last)  all-time  high? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  FARMER? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  no  longer  a  rugged 
individual,  that  you  now  raise  only  the  quantities  of 
food  you  are  told  to  grow,  and  sell  what  you  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  at  any  price  you  can  get,  and  destroy 
the  rest?  Do  you  realize  that  technology  is  rapidly 
taking  the  places  of  millions  more  of  you  on  the  farm, 
forcing  many  of  you  to  merely  subsist  at  starvation 
levels,  or  join  the  hordes  of  wandering  farmless  farmers? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  TEACHER? 

DO  YOU  EVER  get  discouraged  with  your  results? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  formula  for  success  that  you 
teach  does  not  match  the  requirements  for  success 
In  the  Price  System?  Do  you  sense  that  your  voca- 
tional guidance  fails  utterly  to  guide  students  into 
their  life  work?  Do  you  see  thousands  of  graduates 
with  'nothing  on  the  ball'  but  a  diploma  and  degree 
(if  any)?  Do  you  ever  wonder  what  you  are  training 
students  for?  Do  you  know  that  in  the  Technate  edu- 
cation will  fit  life  in  our  technological  society,  with 
students  learning  in  traveling  schools,  participating  in 
every  phase  of  life,  and  that  education  will  be  adapted 
to  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  each  student? 
Would  you  like  to  see  education  freed  from  the 
deadening  influence  of  finance  and  politics? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  PREACHER  or  PRIEST? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  your  worshipers  can  never 
practice  during  the  remaining  six  days  a  week  the 
'brotherly  love'  which  you  teach  on  the  seventh  day, 
so  long  as  the  Price  System  lasts?  Do  you  see  that 
the  most  pious  member  of  your  church  on  the  Sabbath 
must,  If  he  is  to  be  a  'success,'  chisel  his  'neighbor' 
during  the  week  more  than  his  'neighbor'  chisels  him? 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  collection  plate  disappear 
from  the  inside  of  your  church  and  the  mortgage  from 
the  outside? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 
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Are  you  a  STUDENT? 

DOi  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  being  trained  In  a 
technique  of  success  that  largely  ceased  to  function 
two  decades  ago,  that  the  failure  of  our  Price  System 
economy  to  continue  expanding  has  erased  most  of 
the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  your  forebears?  Do  you 
sense  that  in  your  future  under  the  Price  System  you 
will  have  to  be  more  servile  or  more  ruthless  than 
any  preceding  generation  of  students?  Do  you  know 
that  many,  many  of  you  will  go  directly  from  school 
onto  relief  or  into  crime? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  POLITICIAN? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  'the  people'  are  onto  you, 
that  they  are  fed  up  with  paying  you  for  spending 
their  money  for  them?  Do  you  know  that  the  convic- 
tion is  growing  among  intelligent  Americans  that 
politicians  are  incapable  of  operating  our  fast-moving 
social  mechanism  using  a  billion  and  a  half  horsepower 
of  prime  movers? 

You  can't  join  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  an  ARTIST? 

DO  YOUR  TALENTS  point  toward  cultural  pursuits? 
Do  you  realize  that  in  a  Price  System  you  do  not  eat 
unless  your  work  commands  a  price,  or  unless  you  have 
enough  other  income  to  support  your  unsaleable  cre- 
ations? Do  you  know  that  in  a  Technate  art  will  be 
the  subjective  interpretation  of  a  life  lived  at  its  best 
and  that  artists  will  have  full  consuming  power  while 
giving  expression  to  their  talents? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  an  INVENTOR? 

hIAVE  YOU  been  frustrated  by  Price  System  inter- 
ference in  your  efforts  to  give  society  (and  yourself) 
the  benefit  of  your  creations?  Is  your  invention  buried 
in  your  desk  or  in  the  safe  of  some  corporation,  unused 
because  it  would  wreck  some  existing  Price  System 
enterprise? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  an  EMPLOYER? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  your  battle  with  employes 
must  go  on  in  the  Price  System?  Do  you  sense  the 
odds  against  you  as  private  enterprise  continues  to 
weaken,  as  your  government  continues  to  slap  Increas- 
ing taxes,  payments,  and  fees  upon  your  dwindling 
profits?  Do  you  know  that  you  are  merely  a  tax- 
gatherer  for  government — a  Publican  who  only  thinks 
he's  'In  business'? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 
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Are  you  an  EMPLOYE? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  lucky  if  you  are 
employed,  that  there  are  approximately  twelve  million 
(Census  estimate,  January  1940)  who  are  not?  Do 
you  know  that  mechanization  is  invading  every  field 
of  work  from  the  farm  to  the  office  and  that  you  may 
be  the  next  to  go?  Do  you  sense  that  your  income 
is  geared  to  the  market  value  of  human  effort  and 
that  you  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  ma- 
chine which  doesn't  tire,  eat,   sit  down,  or  strike? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  an  AMERICAN  CITIZEN? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  America  has  always  been 
dominated  by  European  ideas,  that  right  now  we  are 
threatened  with  being  controlled  by  European  politi- 
cians? Do  you  sense  that  North  America  has  a  unique 
destiny,  all  its  own,  different  from  that  of  any  other 
Continent,  and  that  it  lies  along  the  path  of  abund- 
ance and  plenty,  scientifically  administered  by  Ameri- 
cans for  America?  Do  you  favor  strong  Continental 
defense  with  complete  severance  from  Europe's  mess? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 
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Are  you  a  HOMEOWNER? 

DO'  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  merely  engaged 
in  slaving  for  I  5  or  20  years  so  that  you  can  pay  for 
a  structure  which,  when  paid  for,  is  fit  only  for  the 
bonfire?  Do  you  sense  that  when  your  job  goes 
'phfutt'  your  home  goes  with  it,  will  be  taken  from 
you?  Do  you  know  that  in  the  Technate  your  home 
will  be  yours  to  have  and  to  hold  without  rent,  mort- 
gage, or  taxes,  so  long  as  you  use  it? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  HOMEKEEPER? 

DO  YOU'  REALIZE  that  increasing  purchases  of 
household  gadgets  with  mounting  installment  payments 
does  not  solve  the  age-old  problem  of  the  kitchen 
slave?  Do  you  sense  that  the  selling  of  gadgets  is 
the  only  contribution  that  the  Price  System  can  allow 
to  the  household  economy?  Do  you  know  that  scien- 
tific housing  has  been  designed  by  Technocracy  and 
that  the  methods  of  cooking,  cleaning,  heating,  cool- 
ing, and  airing  of  homes  have  been  completely  re- 
studied  and  that  such  houses  can  be  produced  by 
mass-production  methods  with  the  same  provision  for 
personal  preference  as  we  now  have  in  the  modern 
streamlined  automobile?  Do  you  know  that  you  can- 
not have  such  a  scientific  home  in  a  Price  System? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  SCIENTIST  or  ENGINEER? 

Are  you  aware  that  in  this  most  scientific  of  all  ages 
the  scientist  is  shoved  about  by  politicians,  financiers, 
or  philanthropic  chiselers,  and  that  only  such  results  of 
your  work  as  are  commercially  profitable  are  released 
for  social  use?  Have  you  heard  that  you  are  supposed 
to  stay,  like  monks,  in  your  laboratories  and  not  con- 
cern yourself  with  the  social  results  of  your  handiwork? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  prize  'boobs'  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury are  those  with  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  trans- 
form this  Continent  into  the  garden  spot  of  the  ages 
but  who  only  sell  their  talents  to  entrepeneurs  and 
war-mongers?  Do  you  sense  that,  on  this  Continent, 
the  engineer  should  be  a  leader,  not  a  hireling? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  CONSUMER? 

OF  COURSE  you  are;  everybody  is.  But  your  con- 
suming power  is  based  upon  the  work  you  are  allowed 
to  do.  Do  you  realize  that — In  the  Price  System — 
the  machine  has  wholly  destroyed  the  purchasing 
power  of  some  20  million  Americans  who  now  eat  only 
out  of  the  hand  of  Uncle  Sam?  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  Technate  the  consuming  power  of  every  present- 
day  citizen  will  be  raised  many  fold,  that  the  total 
technological  equipment  of  the  Continent  will  produce 
abundantly  for  all?  Do  you  know  that  the  human  par- 
ticipation in  this  production  will  be  small  but  that 
non-producers  will  not  be  penalized  because  of  that 
fact?  Do  you  see,  then,  that  those  functional  Indi- 
viduals in  the  Technate  who  are  engaged  in  non- 
productive, but  essential,  services  to  the  social  whole 
will  not  be  sentenced  to  low  consuming  power  because 
they  do  not  'work'  (In  overalls)?  Do  you  realize  that 
we  have  the  resources,  the  machines,  the  personnel  to 
produce  more  than  all  can  consume,  yet.  In  our  Price 
System  we  have  'work'  for  but  a  few?  Does  It  seem 
senseless  to  you  to  base  consumption  on  work  and 
then  (as  our  Price  System  does)  steadily  replace  work 
by  machine  operations? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

WHOEVER  YOU  ARE! 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  your  future  Is  either  the 
Technate  or  actual  chaos  In  the  devastation  of  the 
crumbling  Price  System,  that  Americans  must  Imme- 
diately .   .  . 

UNITE  and  OPERATE 

.  .  .  for  a  fuller,  brighter,  healthier,  happier  life  than 
anyone  has  ever  known?  America  must  immediately 
UNITE  the  resources,  the  equipment,  the  trained  per- 
sonnel of  this  most  favored  Continent  and  OPERATE 
them  as  one  technological  unit,  for  the  production  of 
abundance  for  all  and  distribution  of  abundance  to 
all.  Thus  will  we  achieve  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  experienced  by  man.  What  has  been  a  philoso- 
pher's dream  is  now  a  methematical  certainty — if  we 
determine  to  attain  it. 

INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 
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A    GLIMPSE      OF      TODAY 
FORCASTING    TOMORROW 

THE  tempo  is  picking  up;  the  pace  is  changing.  From  the 
'  development  of  new  technology  to  the  altering  of  our 
society,  change  is  taking  place  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. Technocrats  are  out  in  front  in  the  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  changes,  are  increasing  their  tempo  in  organiz- 
ing for  the  New  America  which  change  has  made  neces- 
sary ::  Send  in  your  photos  for  this  Photodocumentation 
project  so  others  can   become  aware  of  their  significance. 

Technocratic  Activity 

GROWING  GRAY  FLEET 

MOBILIZING  at  Hansen  Dam  one  day  last  month,  Techno- 
crats in  part  of  R.  D.  I  1833-1  I834's  growing  gray  fleet  com- 
bined pleasure  and  'work'  in  a  new  way.  Out  to  help  inform 
the  public  of  their  opportunity  to  hear  Howard  Scott,  their 
Director-in-Chief,  this  month,  they  also  inspected  the  world's 
largest  earth-fill  dam,  as  shown  below.  Then  they  had  a 
picnic.  Especially  significant  to 
the  Technocrats  was  the  fact 
that,  due  to  the  use  of  advanced 
technology  (TECH.,  May,  '39), 
this  dam  was  completed  sixteen 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Some 
Technocrats  dressed  in  regulation 
gray  suits  are  on  the  bridge.  :: 
Photo  below  by  R.  F.  Heron, 
I  1833-4;  at  right,  by  R.  A.  Ra- 
deke,   I  1834-5. 
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Price  System  Characteristics 

RAISED  TO  ROT 

SOME  men  on  relief  grow  vegetables  to  'earn'  their  income. 
But  often  no  one  is  permitted  to  eat  their  products.  For 
the  men  who  work  in  the  field  above,  where  tomatoes  are 
rotting,  is  this  faded  notice:  Those  men  found  picking 
tomatoes  for  lunch  or  other  purposes  will  be  subject  to  im- 
mediate dismissal.     ::     The  Price  System  is  supported  again. 

Science  &  Technology 

NEW  MINING  TECHNIQUE 


HYDRAULIC  seam 
breaker,  at  right,  is  a 
new  advance  of  tech- 
nology in  the  coal  In- 
dustry, replacing  the 
hazardous  and  less 
controllable  t  e  c  h  - 
nlque  of  blasting  a 
coal  face.  The  metal 
tube  being  inserted  In 
a  hole  Is  of  mesh  con- 
struction and  will  ex- 
pand to  a  maximum 
size,  breaking  down 
the  coal  as  shown  in 
lower  photo.  ::  Pho- 
tos courtesy  E.  I.  de- 
Pont   Nemours  &   Co. 
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NEWS — obscured,  overlooked,  or 
misinterpre+ed  by  the  public  press, 
stripped  to  its  underlying  signifi- 
cance. 

ARTICLES — giving  a  factual  pic- 
ture of  the  existing  but  failing 
econonnic  nnerry-go-round  and — a 
glimpse  of  a  scientifically  oper- 
ated New  America. 
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PROGRESS  and 

the  PRICE  SYSTEM 

(Continued  from  Page  II) 

It  would  be  a  calamity  to  farmers  of 
the  whole  U.  S.,  under  this  Price  Sys- 
tem, if  California  produced  more  crops 
than  it  does.  Even  now,  their  crops 
are  pro-rated  as  to  the  yearly  produc- 
tion permitted;  even  now,  gigantic 
quantities  of  potatoes,  oranges,  etc., 
are  destroyed  by  dumping  and  are 
bought  off  the  market  and  stored  by 
the  federal  government;  repeatedly, 
a  third  of  the  lettuce  crop  has  been 
plowed  under. 

Also  in  this  mixture  of  technological 
advance  and  Price  System  dilemmas  is 
the  silent  giant.  Electric  Power — the 
great  slave  of  modern  man.  Shasta 
Dam's  powerhouse  will  generate  about 
1,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  power 
annually — adding  20  to  25  percent  to 
Northern  California's  total  power  out- 
put. About  a  fifth  of  this  power  will 
be  used  for  aiding  Irrigation,  but  the 
rest  is  destined  to  help  make  more 
abundant,  and  cheaper,  man's  most  ef- 
ficient worker,  Electricity,  speeding  the 
quick-step  march  of  mechanization. 


FRONT  COVER 

DRAMATIC  view  of  one  of  fhe  two 
largest  cement  kilns  in  North  America, 
located  at  Shasta  Dam,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  size  of  the  driving  gear 
and  revolving  kiln  Is  illustrated  by  the 
man,  dwarfed  in  the  foreground  beside 
the  driving  motor  and  reduction  gears. 
Nearly  six  million  barrels  of  cemen^ 
will  roll  through  this  heating  unit  and 
its  mate  during  the  three  years  of 
construction  a^  Shasta  Dam,  will  set  a 
new  high  in  production  efficiency. 
Photo   courtesy   Bureau   of   Reclamation. 


VIEW  of  one  section  of 
the  IO'/2-mIle  conveyor 
belt  carrying  material 
for  concrete  at  Shasta 
Dam.  Setting  a  new  high 
in  handling  efficiency, 
it  displaces  railroad 
tracks,  equipment  and 
men.  Photo  by  Chester 
Jaques,  Farad,  Il834-5b. 


To  cap  it  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Central  Valley  Project,  too  huge 
for  private  enterprise  and  local  politi- 
cians to  finance  and  handle,  is  being 
financed  and  built  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Us- 
ing great  quantities  of  material  and 
temporary  labor,  it  Is  as  much  a  giant 


federal  relief  project  for  the  dying 
Price  System  as  it  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  conservation  and  power  pro- 
duction. But,  relief  by  financial  stimu- 
lation is  temporary;  the  conservation 
and  power  plants  are  permanent  and, 
as  hinted  at  above,  will  further  force 
the  collapse  of  the  Price  System.  The 
growing  pressure  of  abundance  cannot 
be  resisted  much  longer,  In  spite  of 
more  financial  relief. 

But  the  Central  Valley  Water  Pro- 
ject is  proceeding.  And  why  not? 
It  can  be  a  great  asset  to  the  nation 
and  Continent — when  we  let  the  Price 
System  pass  on  into  oblivion  and  es- 
tablish in  its  place  a  technique  of  so- 
cial operation — a  Technate — which  will 
permit,  and  encourage,  the  distribution 
of  the  abundance  and  human  leisure 
technology  is  making  possible  and  man- 
datory. 

—Fred  Swan  (11834-17) 


TECHNOCRACY 


TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  membership  organization 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
Continental  Organization  with  offices  and  members  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial 
racket  or  a  political  party. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only  on  the  North  American  Continent 
through  the  structure  of  its  own  Continental  Headquarters,  Area 
Controls,  Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and  Organizers  as  a  self-disci- 
plined, self-controlled  organization.  It  has  no  affiliations  with  any 
other  organization,  movement,  or  association,  whether  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Continent  has  the  natural 
resources,  the  physical  equipment,  and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance. 

Technocracy  finds  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  an 
abundance  of  physical  wealth  on  a  Continental  scale  for  the  use  of 
all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  Continental 
technological  control — a  government  of  function. 

Technocracy  declares  that  this  Continent  has  a  rendezvous  with 
Destiny;  that  this  Continent  must  decide  between  Abundance  and 
Chaos  within  the  next  few  years.  Technocracy  realizes  that  this  deci- 
sion must  be  made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Americans  trained 
and  self-disciplined,  capable  of  operating  a  technological  mechan- 
ism of  production  and  distribution  on  the  Continent  when  the  present 
Price  System  becomes  impotent  to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
notifying  every  intelligent  and  courageous  North  American  that  his 
future  tomorrow  rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy  offers 
the  specifications  and  the  blueprints  of  Continental  physical  opera- 
tions for  the  production  of  abundance  for  every  citizen. 
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TECHNOCRACY  is  government  by 
science.  It  is  science  applied  to  the  social  order.  Techno- 
cracy is  the  technological  orchestration  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent — the  human  capacities,  the  natural  resources 
and  the  physical  equipment — for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
entire  population.  There  would  be  maximum  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  efficiency  processes,  and  a  minimum  of  human 
work;  there  would  be  no  under-consumption  or  over-produc- 


tion, no  politicians  or  minority  interests,  no  taxes  or  poverty, 
no  over-work  or  'unemployment.'  The  welfare  of  the  human 
beings  involved  would  be  the  basic  operating  postulate. 
Production  and  distribution  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
measured  consumption  capacity  of  the  population,  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  the  scarcity  values  of  a  Price  System  as 
today.  America  requires  Technocracy  now,  because  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  only  alternative  to  the  Price  System,  which,  on 
this  Continent,  is  collapsing  down  around  us. 


PKICE  SVSTE  hn  Z  A"y  social  system  whatsoever  that  de- 
pends, for  the  distribution  of  its  goods  and  services,  upon  a  system  of  trade  or 
commerce  based  on  commodity  valuation  in  terms  of  debt  tokens,  or  money. 
Only  Price  Systems  exist.  The  Price  System  on  the  North  American  Continent 
cannot  much  longer  be  maintained,  and  is  no  longer  adequate  for  America  be- 
cause our  intensive  use  of  science  and  technology,  applied  to  our  abundant  re- 
sources, has  brought  about  a  condition  (I)  wherein  goods  and  services  can  be  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  that  they  cannot  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  valuation,  or 
price;  and  (2)  wherein  total  purchasing  power  is  constantly  declining,  because  it  is 
geared  to  man-hours  of  employment — a  declining  quantity,  as  less  and  less  human 
work  is  required  to  provide  our  goods  and  services. 


p  /\  S  C  I  S  ^^  !  ^^^  consolidation  of  all  minor  rackets  Into  one  major  mon- 
opoly for  the  preservation  of  the  values  of  the  status  quo.  Fascism  Is  not  the 
solution  of  America's  problem,  because  (I)  it  operates  within  a  Price  System,  and 
is  therefore  Incapable  of  distributing  abundance;  (2)  it  is  alien  to  America,  having 
been  developed  In  Europe  for  use  in  Europe's  scarcity;  (3)  it's  chief  beneficiaries 
are  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population. 

C  O  ^4  iM  U  N  I  S  hA  !  ^  moral  philosophy  for  the  more  equitable 
division  of  a  scarcity.  Communism  Is  not  the  solution  of  America's  problem,  because 
(1)  America's  problem  Is  not  one  of  dividing  the  scarcity  of  a  Price  System,  but  is 
one  of  distributing  abundance;  (2)  communism  Is  alien  in  origin,  concept,  application 
and  affiliation.    Technology  has  made  the  hammer  and  the  sickle  obsolete  In  America. 
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With    The    Editors 


DEFENSE 


FOR  a  long  time,  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  stood  alone  In  pointing  out  that 
adequate,  efficient  defense  of  Ameri- 
ca is  impossible  under  the  domination 
of  the  political  and  business  institutions 
of  our  Price  System.  Now,  the  Price 
System  press,  prompted  by  political 
and  other  motives,  is  printing  material 
that  helps  to  show  up  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  defense  effort. 

Following  the  publication  of  'Ameri- 
ca— Now  and  Forever,'  Part  One,  in 
Issue  A- 1 9  of  TECHNOCRACY  maga- 
zine In  July,  the  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST  editorialized  in  a  parallel  tone  in 
its  August  3  I   issue: 

"Is  this  an  emergency  or  isn't  it?  If  it  is, 
and  time  is  vital,  a  rational  defense  program 
would  be  sure  to  get  the  first  things  first. 
What  are  the  first  things?  You  cannot  say 
what  they  are  until  you  decide  what  you 
are  going  to  defend  and  where  the  line  is. 
No  such   decision   has   been   made.   .  .  . 

"Suppose  we  should  say  that  our  first  lins 
of  defense  was  one  running  .  .  .  [around  the 
North  American  Continent]  .  .  .  But  who  is 
to  say  that  is  the  line?  Or,  let  it  be  any 
other  line,  who  shall  say,  There  it  is,  and 
now  what  shall  we   do  to   defend   it?' 

"There  is  no  line.  There  is  no  unified  de- 
fense ministry.  .  .  .  There  is  a  National  Ad- 
visory Defense  Commission.  It  says  the  de- 
fense program  is  going  well.  .  .  .  [but]  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  program 
until  it  is  brought  to  them;  their  only  respon- 
sibility is  to  translate   it. 

"The  truth  is  that  there  does  not  exist 
an  intelligible  defense  policy.  No  such  policy 
could  exist  or  be  conceived,  until  there  was, 
first,  a  clear  and  hard  foreign  policy  and 
underlying   that  a   positive   economic   policy. 

"What  we  are  preparing,  therefore,  is  a 
kind  of  shotgun  defense.  That  means  just 
to  do  everything  we  can  think  of,  so  that 
whatever  happens,  give  us  time  up  to  six 
years,  we  shall  somehow  be  able  to  meet  it. 
We  shall  probably  waste  billions  on  it.  That 
is  not  the  point.  What  we  know  is  that  the 
aggressor  power  against  which  we  prepare 
has  not  that  bunderbuss  character." 


Syndicated  nationally.  Commentator 
Boake  Carter's  column  of  November 
I  I    had   this  to   say: 

"In  the  first  World  War,  America's  great 
industrial  effort  was  not  In  full  swing  until 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
wasted  through  faulty  planning.  .  .  .  The  same 
thing  is  happening  today.  The  cause  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  almost  everybody  ex- 
cept technological-minded  experts  are  in  key 
posts  in  Washington. 

"[National  defense]  is  a  highly  technical 
job.  It  is  composed  of  thousands  of  intri- 
cate phases  of  technology.  Engineers  should 
be  the  ones  evaluating  the  relative  merits  of 
oil-engines,  air-cooled  engines  and  liquid- 
cooled  motors,  and  assigning  each  unit  to 
its  most  useful  sphere — but  they  aren't.  .  .  . 

"The  munitions  board  is  composed  of  high- 
ly patriotic  gentlemen,  but  where  are  th3 
technical  experts  —  the  engineers  —  among 
them?  The  undersecretaries  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  are  fine  gentlemen,  but 
they  have  no  technological  experience.  They 
are    lawyers.   .   .   . 

"What  America  needs  desperately  in  her 
national  defense  efforts  are  real  engineers  in 
the  right  spots.  Unless  we  get  them,  the  wasN 
age  will  be  staggering.  ..." 

Leather-lunged  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  had  this  to  say  on  October 
21  to  his  millions  of  readers  from  coast 
to  coast,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
defense  effort: 

"It  is  an  open  secret  in  Washington  that 
our  muzzled  Army  experts,  while  thsy  loyally 
comply  with  orders  and  eat  their  own  smoke, 
are  thoroughly   dissatisfied." 

During  the  few  weeks  past,  Major 
Al  Williams,  veteran  military  airman, 
has  pounded  away  In  his  column  on 
the  inadequate  development  of  U.  S. 
airpower — a  subject  on  which  he  is 
well  Informed.  Early  this  year,  for  too 
much  harping  on  this  theme,  Al  Wil- 
liams was  stricken  from  the  Army's  re- 
tired list.  (It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  now-famous  General  Billy  Mltchel 
was  court-martialed  In  1923  for  this 
same  offense.)  Last  month  Al  Wil- 
liams' column  was  put  on  the  retired 
list:  it  was  discontinued  by  many  news- 
papers. The  truth  was  getting  too 
painful,  even  for  our  'free  press.'      But 


he  had  already  got  a  few  things  off  his 
chest  and  into  the  public  'mind:' 

"The  loose  and  unplanned  program  for 
United  States  air  expansion  is  a  frightening 
combination  of  French  and  English  air  his- 
tory. A  jurisdictional  battle  develops  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  Airports  are  under  one  de- 
partment. The  navy,  army,  marine  corps  and 
coast  guard  all  have  their  own  little  air  serv- 
ices with  their  own  pet  types  of  planes  and 
their  own  sets  of  regulations.  There  is  no 
master  plan  and  no  one  agency  charged  with 
the  development  of  aviation  and  airpower  for 
the  United  States — and  that  is  the  chink  in 
our   armor.   .   .   . 

".  ,  .  Our  national  assets  must  be  tied  to- 
gether or  they  will  fail  singly.  .  .  . 

"As  the  truth  finally  comes  out  regarding 
French  aviation  it  is  a  sinister  thing  to  see, 
and  I  for  one  broke  out  in  a  cold  sweat  at 
the  similarity — almost  point  for  point — to  our 
own   situation.   .  .   . 

"You  can't  darken  the  sky  with  airplanes 
that  are  put  together  with  rivets  and  fabri- 
cated by  expensive  handwork  methods.  That 
takes  time  and  money.  We  have  the  money 
but  we  haven't  the  time.  The  political  lo- 
custs ate  up  the  time  during  the  last  year  of 
visionless   lethargy." 

TIME  had  this  to  say  about  U.  S. 
aircraft  production  in  its  Oct.  28  issue: 

"In  1929  the  U.  S.  aircraft  backlog  [un- 
filled orders]  was  $50,000,000  or  less.  Last 
October  it  was  $392,000,000.  Last  week,  for 
28  airplane,  engine  and  parts  makers,  it  was 
over  $2,500,000,000.  .  .  .  perhaps  aircraft  or- 
ders [are]  altogether  too  big  for  the  Industry 
to    handle.   .    .   . 

"...  The  young  aircraft  Industry  Is  not 
technologically  equipped.  In  spite  of  many  Im- 
provements in  manufacturing  technique  It  has 
achieved  its  present  production  level  without 
basically  altering  the  hand-tailored  methods 
by  which  it  made  275  planes  a  month  last 
year.  Its  expansion  has  been  rapid  but  lat- 
eral— chiefly  in  floor  space  and  men.  .  .  .  Each 
of  the  154,000  rivet  holes  in  a  P-40  [is]  drilled 
by  hand.  .  . 

"Nibbling  like  beavers  at  their  forest  of 
orders,  aircraft  makers  have  had  no  time  to 
experiment  with  new  techniques.  Nor  could 
private  capital  be  expected  to  back  so  cost- 
ly an  experiment.  Reason:  nobody  knows 
how  long  the  limitless  defense  demand  for 
planes   may   last." 

Technocracy  still  stands  alone,  how- 
ever, In  advocating  the  specific  basic 
revisions  of  our  internal  structure  that 
are  required  in  making  adequate  de- 
fense possible. 
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NEWS— OBSCURED,  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Voices  of  Doom 

BUSINESSMEN  NOW  SEE  THE 
HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

THE  American  Price  System  is  enter- 
ing its  last  lap.  As  America  pre- 
pares for  defense  with  the  greatest 
spending  program  in  its  history,  plain- 
ly written  in  the  future  is  the  greatest 
inflationary*  period  in  American  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  early  'thirties,'  Technocracy, 
when  it  warned  Americans  to  prepare 
for  the  early  'forties,'  was  called  the 
'Voice  of  Doom,'  and  leaders  of  Busi- 
ness and  Government  preached  a  song 
of  confidence.  Now,  in  the  early  'for- 
ties' these  so-called  leaders  can  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  Today,  they 
are  the  'Voices  of  Doom." 

On  page  nine,  in  THEY  SAY,  are 
recorded  some  of  the  'Voices  of 
Doom.' 

'Hard  to  Reconcile' 

PRODUCTION  IN  "37  SHOWN 
AS  HIGHER  THAN  IN   1929 

TEW  months  ago,  the  Federal  Reserve 
'  Board  (not  federal)  revised  the  basis 
for  calculating  its  monthly  Index  of  In- 
dustrial Production,  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted index  of  its  kind.  What  the 
new  F.  R.  B.  index  reveals  is  startling 
to  many  a  businessman,  and  'just  ain't 
so'  to  many  another. 

The  old  F.  R.  B.  index,  showing   1929 

•Credit   inflation. 


as  the  year  of  greatest  industrial  pro- 
duction, was  revised  to  include  certain 
industries  that  were  considered  by  the 
F.  R.  B.  statisticians  to  have  been  in- 
adequately represented.  To  the  60 
components  in  the  original  calculation 
of  production,  have  been  added  an- 
other 2  I ,  including  such  items  as  ma- 
chinery, aircraft,  glass  containers,  alco- 
holic beverages,  and  rayon  textiles. 
The  revised  index  now  shows  that  the 
physical  volume  of  industrial  produc- 
tion (including  minerals)  was  2.7  per- 
cent greater  in  1937  than  in  1929,  the 
year  formerly  thought  to  be  tops! 


Many  classical  economists  find  the 
new  index  hard  to  take.  It  just  isn't 
possible,  they  say,  because  the  net 
operating  income  of  all  American  cor- 
porations in  1937  was  less  than  half 
(41%)  of  what  it  was  in  1929!— How 
could  production  have  been  greater? 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.'s  Septem- 
ber 'Business  Bulletin'  protested  that, 
according  to  the  new  index,  produc- 
tion last  year  was  almost  the  same  as 
in  the  booming  prosperity  before  the 
depression,   and   stated: 

"This  seems  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  fact  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  our 
national  income  last  year  was  only  82 
percent  as  large  as  it  was  in  1926.  .  .  . 
Bank  checks  were  57  percent  as  much. 
All    construction    was    64    percent    as 
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(according  to 
OLD  index') 

DOWN  4.9% 


I — Total   non-agricultural   production,  including 
minerals. 

2— The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  old  index  of 
the  physical  volunne  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, calculated  from  60  components. 

3 — The  F.R.B.'s  new  index  of  the  physical  vol- 
ume of  industrial  production,  calculated 
from   81    components. 


INDUS! 
PAYROLLS'* 


DOWN  17  % 


!0!AL  NAT! 

income' 


DOWN  |4% 


4 — Total    compensation   of  employes   in    'indus- 
trial  production.' 
5 — Aggregate  of  incomes  of  all  individuals. 
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great  in  value.  Department  store  sales 
were  75  percent  as  great.  Industrial 
employment  was  84  percent  as  much." 

The  new  F.  R.  B.  Index  of  Industrial 
Production  further  substantiates  what 
Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out: 
Modern  technology  can  now  produce 
ever  greater  volumes  of  goods,  with- 
out bringing  'prosperity'  to  our  dying 
Price  System.  That  the  new  Index  is 
more  valid  than  the  old  one  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  more  closely  fol- 
lows the  ever-climbing  curve  of  total 
energy  consumption — an  even  more 
valid   gauge  of  relative   production. 

Acting  like  the  patient  who  gets 
angry  at  his  doctor  after  an  unfavor- 
able diagnosis,  The  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.  concluded  its  discussion  of  the  new 
index  thus: 

"This  bank  will  regretfully  refrain 
from   reliance  on  the  new  index." 

U.  S.  Plutocracy 

FEW  FAMILIES  CONTROL 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

NTERNATIONAL  hokus-pokus  has  it 
that  England  and  the  U.  S.  are  de- 
mocracies— but  democracies  exist  only 
in  the  Imagination.  In  their  outward 
forms,  England  is  a  limited  monarchy 
and  the  U.  S.  is  a  republic.  Actually, 
both  are  plutocracies  (rule  of  wealth). 
Some  factual  data  on  Plutocratic 
America  was  made  public  last  month 
as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission submitted  its  report  of  a  2-year 
study  to  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  study:  "The 
Distribution  of  Ownership  in  the  200 
Largest  Non-Financial  Corporations."* 

Highlights  of  the  SEC  report: 

^  The  200  corporations  account  for 
the  bulk  of  activities  in  manufacturing, 
mining,  electric  and  gas  utilities,  trans- 
portation and  communication. 

♦  Thirteen  family  groups  have  hold- 
ings (stock)  worth  $2,700,000,000— 
a  twelfth  of  the  stock  of  the  200  cor- 
porations. Three  family  groups  (du- 
Ponts,  Mellons,  Rockefellers)  "have 
shareholdings  valued  at  nearly  $1,400,- 
000,000,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  give 
them  considerable  influence,  if  not  con- 
trol, over  15  of  the  200"  corporations. 
The  stock   of  one  of  the  corporations 


—  Ford  —  Is    entirely    owned    by    one 
family. 

♦  In  40%,  or  80  of  the  200  com- 
panies, one  family  or  a  small  number 
of  families  "exercise  their  absolute 
control"  through  ownership  of  sufficient 
voting  securities.  Sixty  corporations 
are  controlled  by  other  corporations. 
"Thus  in  only  30%  (60)  does  the  small 
group  of  dominant  security  holders  fall 
to  appear." 

♦  Half  of  the  large  shareholdings 
of  individuals  in  the  200  concerns  are 
in  the  form  of  outright  ownership.  The 
remaining  50%  is  represented  by  trust 
funds,  estates  and  family  holding  com- 
panies. 

♦  The  20  largest  shareholdings  in 
each  of  the  200  corporations  account 
on  the  average  for  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  stock.  In  the  average  cor- 
poration the  majority  of  the  voting 
power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
approximately   1%  of  the  stockholders. 

♦  Only  6%  of  the  common  stock 
and  2%  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
200  corporations  is  owned  by  officers 
and  directors  of  the  corporations.  But 
of  the  stock  that  is  thus  owned,  87% 
of  it  is  owned  by  a  minor  fraction 
(245)  of  them.  These  each  own  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth,  and  "usually 
these  heavy  stockholders  are  members 
of  the  dominant  or  controlling  fam- 
ilies." 

♦  One  of  the  corporations — Shell 
Oil — Is  majority-controlled  by  foreign 
interests,  and  foreign  holdings  are 
"very  substantial"  in  at  least  two  oth- 
ers: Allied  Dye  and  Chemical  Corp., 
and  the  American  Metals  Co.,  Ltd. 
Seventeen  pay  over  10%  of  their  divi- 
dends to  persons  outside  the  U.  S. 

♦  While  fewer  than  9,000,000  Amer- 
icans (7%  of  the  pop.)  own  any  stock 


'Based  on    1937  figures;   not  including   banks,   trust 
COS.,    insurance   cos.,    investment  houses. 


Sorry,  Please ! 


#  Our  decimals  ran  rampant  last  month. 
In  listing  some  increases  in  the  'Recov- 
ery' table  on  page  three,  a  decimal 
slipped  a  cog  and  we  reported  a  383% 
increase  for  the  number  ot  employes  in 
the  executive  departments  ot  the  federal 
government.  The  figure  should  have  read 
38.3%. 

#  In  'Diesels  For  Defense?'  on  page 
six,  it  was  stated  that  the  new  Buda- 
Guiberson  radial  air-cooled  diesel  weighs 
21  pounds  per  horsepower.  The  figure 
should  have  read  2.1  pounds  per  horse- 
power. 


In  any  U.  S.  corporation,  75,000  per- 
sons (.06%  of  the  pop.)  own  half  of 
all  corporate  stock  held  by  Individuals, 
and  only  10,000  (.008%  of  the  pop.) 
own  a  quarter  of  the  stock.  About 
90%  of  the  total  dividend  income  of 
individuals  goes  to  less  than  20%  of 
the    individual    stockholders. 

The  report  included  a  list  of  the  13 
families,  the  number  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  stock  held  by  each,  and 
In  what  company — but  these  facts  are 
Immaterial.  The  average  American  has 
no  personal  hate  for  these  wealthy  fam- 
ilies— only  a  feeling  of  envy. 

That  fringe  of  the  population  which 
does  hate  the  duPonts,  Mellons,  Fords, 
et  al.,  can  rest  their  weary  souls  and  M 
calm  down  about  taking  away  their  ^ 
wealth.  For  years  Immemorial,  that 
fringe  has  frothed  at  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth,  but  the  froth  need  flow 
no  more,  for  the  game  is  about  up. 
The  very  economic  system  that  made 
these  family  fortunes  is  about  to  take 
them  away.  A  fancy  suite  in  a  sinking 
ship  offers  no  more  security  than  a 
common   berth. 

As  for  dividing  up  the  present  In- 
come in  the  U.  S.  among  all  the  peo- 
ple, that  would  mean  that  none  would 
have  enough;  each  person  in  the  pop- 
ulation would  receive  (using  1939  fig- 
ures) $536  a  year — $44.66  a  month — 
$1.48  a  day. 

A  more  abundant  distribution  of 
wealth  is  not  a  matter  of  dividing  the  m 
present  wealth — taking  away  from  peo- 
ple. The  scientific  solution  to  our 
present  maladjustment  Is  not  dividing, 
but  multiplying.  And  this  can  only  be 
done  In  the  absence  of  present  Price 
System  interferences  —  Business'  re- 
quirement of  scarcity,  and  the  incom- 
petence   of   political    management. 

The  scientific  operation  of  America 
(the  rule  of  skill,  or  Technocracy)  can 
and  must  come  after  the  total  demise 
of  the  American  Plutocracy,  our  Price 
System.  It  will  provide  every  citizen 
with  a  kind  of  life  that  even  the  Thir- 
teen Families  do  not  have  today: 
abundant  purchasing  power  and  lei- 
sure time;  genuine,  lifelong  security; 
and  a  real  break.  In  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, j 

Last  Month: 

♦    Dept.    of   Commerce    announced       | 
the  U.  S.  per  capita  income  for   1939: 
$536,    or    $1.48    per   day   per   person. 
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Breakdown:  wages  &  salaries  60%; 
self-employed  17%;  dividends,  inter- 
est, rents,  royalties,    16%;  relief  7%. 

♦  Commenting  on  how  war  'pros- 
perity,', has  affected  England's  workers, 
the  'London  Financial  News'  said:  "Only 
about  30%  of  the  workers  throughout 
the  nation  have  higher  cash  incomes, 
while  35%  actually  have  less.  This 
means  that  70%  have  suffered  a  sharp 
reduction  in  their  standard  of  life  (be- 
cause of  higher  prices)." 

♦  'Steel'  reported  net  earnings  of 
50  U.  S.  iron  &  steel  users  (manufactur- 
ers) for  third  quarter  as  54%  over  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  But  food 
manufacturers'  earnings  are  down.  Ex- 
amples: Cream  of  Wheat,  down  23%; 
General  Foods,  down  34% — a  third. 

♦  The  gov't  continued  its  amazing 
price  policies:  Its  right  hand  acted  to 
arraign  168  indicted  lumber  firms  for 
fixing  high  prices;  its  left  hand  put  in- 
to effect  a  fixed  price  schedule  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry,  to  keep  the 
prices  up. 

♦  While  the  president  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Assn.  of  America  barn- 
stormed the  country  crying  that  "The 
United  States  is  doing  financing  that 
should  be  done  by  private  enterprise," 
in  scores  of  notable  Instances  large  de- 
fense borrowers,  according  to  inside 
word,  have  had  to  get  RFC  loans  be- 
cause bankers  have  been  hesitant  In 
lending  on  'fair'  terms.  In  view  of  the 
'risky'    nature   of   defense    business. 

♦  TIME  stated:  "If  Wall  Street  were 
any  deader  It  would  roll  up  and  bury 
itself  in  Trinity  Churchyard  at  the  end 
of  the  street." 

♦  After  two  years,  the  'World  of 
Tomorrow'  came  to  an  end,  and  N.  Y. 
Fair  officials  said  that  bondholders  "will 
eventually  receive  repayment  of  near- 
ly 40%  of  their  Investment." 

♦  A  committee  of  'leading  citizens' 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  were  up  in  arms 
because  the  new  police  chief  (from 
FBI),  recently  hired  to  clean  up  the 
city,  was  carrying  law  enforcement 
"too  far."  hie  was  doing  his  job  so 
thoroughly  that  "the  city  was  suffering 
losses."  The  policeman  overlooked  that 
gambling,  prostitution,  etc.,  are  nec- 
essary evils  in  the  Price  System. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


s.  o.  s. 


TELEGRAPH  EMPLOYES 
PROTEST  MECHANIZATION 

THE  laying  off  of  2,144  employes  to 
'  make  way  for  new  mechanized 
equipment  was  the  issue  involved  in 
eight  weeks  of  negotiation  between 
Postal  Telegraph  and  its  unionized  em- 
ployes. 

This  was  reported  in  last  month's 
TRANSMITTER,  Chicago  organ  of 
communications  industry  employes. 
And  the  2,144  would  have  been  laid 
off,  said  the  article,  if  they,  like  West- 
ern Union  employes,  were  unorganized. 


To  drive  this  point  home,  the  article 
described  the  fate  of  W.  U.  employes: 

Richmond,  Va.,  was  among  fhe  first 
cities  where  W.  U.  employes  felt  the 
effects  of  mechanization.  "Only  a 
skeleton  force  is  left.  Automatic 
switching  (REPERFORATOR)  is  a  very 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism — it  not 
only  now  eliminates  manual  relay,  but 
actually  numbers  each  telegram  auto- 
matically in  sequence,  and  by  the  mere 
pressing  of  a  button  the  message  can 
be  switched  to  the  desired  circuit.  .  .  . 
The  original  force  of  95  employes  has 
been  cut  down  to  14;  81  EMPLOYES 
(85%)  WERE  LAID  OFF.      No  skill   is 


'ears 


A  perfectly  good 
highway  over  -  pass 
near  Apple+on,  Wis.,  has  had  io  be  torn 
down  (right)  because  our  highway  trans- 
portation is  engineered  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem separately  from  our  railway  transporta- 
tion. The  over-pass,  where  Highway  45  in- 
tersects the  Soo  Line  tracks,  was  built  ten 
years  ago,  during  a  spurt  in  such  construc- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a  hump,  known  in  Wis- 
consin as  a  'roller-coaster,'  over  the  railway. 
Now,  the  railroad,  wanting  to  eliminate  the 
extra  pusher  engine  that  has  been  required 
to  get  its  trains  up  the  grade  at  this  point, 
is  lowering  the  tracks  25  feet  along  this 
stretch  (above  photo).  An  under-pass  is 
to  be  built  for  the  railway  under  the  high- 
way, which  now  will  be  level.  The  techno- 
logical equipment  shown  symbolizes  the  gi- 
gantic reconstruction  that  will  bring  about 
Integrated  transportation  system  of  the  New 
America.    (Appleton    Post-Crescent   photos.) 

— M.  F.  Wasserback,  8844-2 
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The  TECHNOCRAT 


required  to  work  the  reperforator  as 
the  tape  in  addition  to  the  perforations 
also  carries  the  printed  message.  An 
employe  can  handle  450  (messages) 
per  hour.  (The  record  for  manual  han- 
dling is  146  messages  per  man  per 
hour.)" 

"In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  DIAL  was  in- 
stalled, permitting  branch  offices  to 
dial  a  distant  city  direct  instead  of 
transmitting  their  messages  through  the 
main  office.  It  was  instrumental  in  re- 
ducing the  force  from  30  employes  to 
5  (laying  off  five-sixths).  Fort  Worth, 
Atlanta,  and  other  cities  have  been 
mechanized  by  W.  U.,  all  with  the  same 
result — the  forces  have  been  cut  to 
practically  nothing." 

The  article  said  that  Postal  Telegraph 
had  planned  a  program  of  mechaniza- 
tion to  cover  39  cities  and  to  be  com- 
pleted within  approximately  two  years. 
Chicago,  the  second  city  in  line  for 
mechanization,  was  scheduled  for  206 
layoffs — 132  traffic  employes  and  74 
commercial  employes.  With  the  alter- 
native of  a  nation-wide  strike,  P.  T. 
employes  demanded  and  finally  got  a 
guarantee  "against  dismissal  or  any 
reduction  in  net  weekly  wages  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  mechanization." 

Thus,  if  Postal  Telegraph  sticks  by 
its  agreement,  labor  is  just  as  guilty  of 


blocking  technological  progress  as 
Business,  when  Business  'shelves'  socially 
useful  discoveries,  inventions  and  pro- 
cesses. Both  are  guilty  of  impeding 
development  of  the  means  of  making 
American  life  more  efficient,  abundant 
and  leisurely,  for  the  same  reason:  self- 
interest.  However,  it  isn't  they,  but 
the  Price  System,  that  Is  to  be  blamed 
when  such  large  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion have  interests  that  are  in  such 
fundamental    conflict. 

In  view  of  these  examples  of  the 
technological  displacement  of  workers 
In  communications,  how  can  the  Price 
System  apologizers  keep  repeating  that 
workers  displaced  in  manufacturing 
are  re-employed  in  the  service  in- 
dustries? 

Last  Month: 

Among  developments  in  science  & 
technology  noted  last  month  were  the 
following: 

♦  A  new  Hollywood  movie  camera 
that  weighs  115  lbs.  instead  of  the 
usual  425  lbs.  (73%  less),  and  which 
can  save  21/2  hours  a  day  per  picture, 
two  to  four  days  on  the  average  30- 
day  schedule— $10,000  to  $20,000  a 
picture,   mostly  in   salaries  and   wages. 


Docs  V^Ork  of  Four  ^  triple-combination — ladder  truck,  rescue  and  water-tank  truck — 
this  compact,  streamlined  fire-engine  is  the  most  efficient  fire 
apparatus  in  the  nation.  It  was  built  in  Los  Angeles  and  just  recently  put  in  service  by  the 
L.  A.  Fire  Department.  The  Dept.'s  'Grape  Vine'  says:  "This  unit  actually  has  taken  the  place 
of  and  will  perform  the  same  duties  as  heretofore  required  by  four  separate  pieces  of  equip- 
ment." Fewer  drivers,  smaller  crew,  less  equipment  to  maintain.  The  engine:  232-h.p.,  Hall-Scott, 
horizontal,  mounted  amidship,  saving  10  ft.  in  length.  (Photo:  Ivan  Stauffer,  United  Fire  Eng.  Corp.] 


♦  Lighter  and  smaller  electric  mo- 
tors, with  revision  of  1928  standards 
by  National  Electrical  Manufacturers' 
Assn.  Example:  new  M/2-hp.  motor — 
25%  lighter,  occupies  27%,  less  space. 

♦  A  method  of  making  oif,  coal, 
coke  and  asphalt  in  an  hour  from  saw- 
dust, leaves,  cornstalks,  cotton,  grass. 
Announced  by  Scientist  Ernest  Berl  at 
the  American  Chemical  Society  meet- 
ing in  Detroit,  it  is  a  man-made  means 
of  doing  what  nature  takes  millions  of 
years  to  do;  converts  carbohydrates 
(composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen) into  hydrocarbons  (hydrogen,  car- 
bon) with  heat,  pressure  and  catalysts. 

♦  A  photo-electric  width  gauge  for     d 
strip-steel  rolling-mills.     Announced  by     ^ 
General  Electric,  the  automatic  gauge 
measures   and    indicates   the   width   of 
strip    steel     moving    through     rolls    at 
speeds  as  high  as  25  miles  per  hour. 

♦  A  method  of  providing  metallic 
aluminum  (element  comprising  8.13% 
of  earth's  outer  10  miles)  from  com- 
mon clay,  developed  by  TVA  (gov.)  sci- 
entists during  5  years  of  research. 
Present  aluminum  production  (163,000 
tons  yearly,  soon  350,000  tons)  is  a 
monopoly  of  one  company,  and  is  by 
electrolysis  of  bauxite,  which  is  ex- 
haustible. 

♦  A  multi-tooled  lathe  capable  of 
turning  out  one  75  mm.  shell  per  min-  j 
ute,  which  has  been  developed  by  the  ^ 
Nat'l  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn.  This 
contrasts  with  the  several  tooling  op- 
erations usually  required  for  each  shell, 
taking  many  minutes. 

♦  Improved  "Klystron'  generator 
(an  electronic  tube  originated  2  years 
ago),  demonstrated  before  100  scien- 
tists at  Westinghouse  Co.,  and  able: 
to  transmit  electrical  power  through 
the  air  in  a  directional  beam,  lighting 
a  flashlight  bulb  100  feet  away;  pos- 
sibly to  increase  the  number  of  tele- 
vision transmission  channels,  and  the 
number  of  messages  transmitted  si- 
multaneously over  telephone  wires. 

♦  A  mechanical  poultry-picker,  now 
being  made  in  Cleveland,  which  rapid- 
ly removes  all  feathers  (except  tail  and 
wing  feathers)  by  means  of  fast-moving 
rubber  fingers  attached  to  a  motor- 
driven  drum.  Commercial  plants  are 
already  displacing  human  pickers  with 
them. 
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Voices  of  Doom 

BUSINESSMEN   NOW  SEE  THE 
HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

SINCE  the  early  'thirties,'  Technoc- 
racy has  been  telling  America  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  the  American  Price 
System  in  the  early  'forties.'  And  since 
the    early    'thirties,'    businessmen    and 


politicians  have  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  facts  and  have  called  Technocracy 
the  'Voice  of  Doom.'  They  have  wished 
and  hoped,  and  asked  the  people  to 
have  confidence. 

But  the  trend  of  events  to  which 
Technocracy  has  unflinchingly  pointed 
has  been  no  respecter  of  wishes,  hopes 
and  confidence.     The  facts  are  catch- 


ing up  with  the  Price  System  apologists, 
and  behold — today  they  are  the 
'Voices  of  Doom." 

Technocracy  is  no  longer  alone  in 
warning  of  the  future,  but  Technocracy 
remains  alone  as  the  'Voice  of  The  New 
America.' 

As  the  American  Price  System  en- 
ters its  last  lap,  reserve  is  cast  to  the 
winds,  and  plain,  unvarnished  fear  and 
concern  for  the  future  are  revealed  in 
the  'Voices  of  Doom:' 


Headache  Coming 

"Business  is  national  defense  and 
vice  versa.  We're  in  for  business 
expansion  .  .  .  then  will  come  the 
headache." 

— B.  C.  Heacock,  president  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  9/20/40  in  Chicago. 

Old  Days  Gone 

"These  United  States  have  been 
good  to  us.  We  have  made 
money,  we  have  nice  homes,  wear 
good  clothes,  have  fine  cars  and 
can  afford  banquets  like  this  one. 
But  .  .  .  the  days  of  making  great 
fortunes  are  over.  That  is  finished. 
.  .  .  We  are  as  much  a  part  of 
society  as  the  fellow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks,  hlis  problems 
are  our  problems  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  them  the  world 
we  know  and  want  to  preserve 
won't  last  very  long." 
— Commerce  Secretary  Jesse  Jones,  to 
members  of  the  dept's.  business  advis- 
ory board  last  month. 

Road  to  Chaos 

"[This  country's  inevitable  eco- 
nomic insolvency]  will  result  in  a 
steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
standard  of  living  and  when  the 
process  stops,  in  the  most  pro- 
found and  prolonged  depression 
which  this  country  or  the  world  has 
ever  experienced,  in  the  course  of 
which  most  business  enterprises  will 
be  bankrupted,  the  value  of  all  in- 
dividual savings  and  life  insurance 
will  be  reduced  or  wiped  out  and 
all  public  debts  repudiated. 

"It  is  probable  that  in  this  pro- 
cess  which    Is   going    on    in    every 


country  a  considerable  part  of  the 
world's  population  will  die  of  star- 
vation and  disease  and  that  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country 
will  be  reduced  at  best  to  a  bare 
subsistence  basis  which  may  be 
lower  than  at  any  time  in  its  his- 
tory." 

— Dr.  Virgin  Jordan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  ad- 
dressing the  47th  convention  of  the 
Farm  Equipment  Institute  in  Chicago, 
October  2,  1940  (as  reported  by  Dow- 
Jones  to  clients). 

Bankruptcy  Inevitable 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  change 
in  either  the  fiscal  policy  or  the 
form  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  November 
election  returns  are.  .  .  .  Bank- 
ruptcy, if  not  already  here,  will  be 
inevitable." 
— Washington    Editor    of  The    Iron    Age, 

10/24/40. 

Congressman  TerriFied 

"We  might  as  well  face  realities. 
Further  large  appropriations  are 
going  to  be  required  if  we  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  providing  an 
army  of  1 ,200,000,  a  two-ocean 
navy  and  all  the  other  comple- 
ments that  go  with  that  sort  of  a 
defense   program. 

"With  that  program  I  am  satis- 
fied. With  the  economic  outlook 
I  am  terrified. 

"The  staggering  problem  that 
comes  today  to  the  people  of 
America  is  where  we  are  going  to 
be  (when  war  threat  ends)  and 
what  is  going  to  be  the  economy 
of  America.  .  .  . 


"I   do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
answer." 
— Congressman     Clifton     A.     Woodrum, 

speaking   9/27/40   in  the    House. 

Social  Change 

"General  business  should  be  bet- 
ter while  the  war  lasts,  but  after- 
ward will  come  vital  economic  and 
social   changes." 

— Roger  W.  Babson,  business  statistician, 
speaking  before  New  England  State 
Tax  Officials  Assn.,  10/18/40. 

Control  InFlatlon? 

"[That  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  to  $65,- 
000,000,000  or  more  is  evidence 
that  the  government  proposes  to 
form  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
armament  program  by  compound- 
ing the  federal  debt].  ...  If  this 
grave  measure  is  to  be  taken,  the 
American  public  should  know  ex- 
actly what  it  means:  If  the  new 
bonds  are  sold  to  the  banks,  with 
or  without  pressure,  they  will  add 
to  the  danger  of  Inflation,  and 
thereby  invite  the  arbitrary  con- 
trols which  should  not  be  imposed 
except  as  a  last  resort.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  bonds  can  be 
sold  to  the  public  by  non-political 
and  patriotic  appeal,  such  as  was 
employed  for  the  Liberty  Loans, 
the  danger  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened, since  government  bonds  in 
private  hands  do  not  serve  as  re- 
serves against  which  money  and 
credit  may  be  issued." 

— iDr.  Paul  F.  Cadman,  economist  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  speak- 
ing November  7  before  the  Ohio  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Cincinnati 
(as  reported  by  Dow-Jones  to  clients) 


500  YEARS  OF  PRINTING 


History  in  Brief  ...  I 


Five     Centuries    of     Influencing     Society 
With  the  Technology  of  Multiple  Records 


THE  art  of  making  characters  or 
pictures  upon  some  material  as  a 
lasting  record  of  thought  is  found 
to  have  existed  virtually  as  long  as 
man  himself.  Early  man  drew  pictures 
In  his  caves  and  he  finally  learned  to 
letter  his  language  upon  sheets  of  va- 
rious materials.  Then,  the  step  which 
made  quantity  printing  possible — the 
production  of  linen  paper — was  taken 
in  China,  late  in  the  first  century  A.D. 
This  invention  spread  throughout  the 
Chinese  empire  and.  In  the  seventh 
century.  It  began  Its  westward  journey 
through  Asia  and  into  Europe.  And  to 
China  goes  the  credit  of  first  mechani- 
cally imprinting  Images  upon  paper 
(block   prints). 

hlowever,  the  origination  of  what  is 
now  called  printing,  with  movable  type, 
has  been  controversial.  It  was  a  pro- 
cess of  development — in  different 
countries — involving  a  number  of  tech- 
nological changes  and  it  is  hard  to 
credit  any  one  act  as  being  the  'In- 
vention of  printing'.  But,  to  be  able 
to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  their  art, 
the  printers  of  America  have  settled 
on  the  point.  The  technique  of  print- 
ing with  movable  type  is  now  agreed 
upon  as  having  started  in   1440. 

It  was  five-hundred  years  ago  this 
year  (in  Germany),  they  have  decided, 
that  Johann  Gutenberg  evolved  the 
process  of  multiple  printing  from  mov- 
able, mold-cast  type  (letters),  capable 
of  being  used  over  and  over  again 
in  infinite  variations.  Gutenberg's  first 
memorable  work,  the  forerunner  of  to- 
day's mass  printing,  was  the  'Guten- 
berg Bible,'  containing  over  twelve 
hundred  42-line  laboriously  hand-set 
pages  (in  Latin)  and  printed  with  crude 
hand  presses.  About  45  copies  are 
known  still  to  exist. 

The  process  of  printing,  which  has 
so  affected  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  society,  has  had  a  history  similar  to 


most  other  great  technological  devel- 
opments. Its  originators  and  protago- 
nists were  persecuted  as  spreading  a 
'black  art,'  the  'work  of  the  devil.'  Su- 
perstition and  prejudice  hounded  its 
early  steps.  But  technology  won, 
and  the  technique  of  making  multiple 
records  increased  in  Its  efficiency  and 
Influence  upon  the  lives  of  everyone. 
The  sociological  effect  of  printing  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  scope  of  hu- 
man communication  would  be  difficult 


GUTENBERG  HAND  PRESS 

to  estimate.  It  is,  and  has  been,  tre- 
mendous. Even  the  naming  of  Ameri- 
ca can  be  attributed  to  the  power  of 
printing  (see  The  TECHNOCRAT,  Nov. 
'39,   p.    13). 

"The  development  of  printing,  more 
than  any  other  single  achievement, 
marks  the  line  of  division  between  me- 
dieval and  modern  technology,"  Pro- 
fessor Abbott  Usher  points  out  in  his 
book  'A  History  of  Mechanical  In- 
ventions'. And  it  is  due  to  the  ad- 
vance of  all  phases  of  science  and  tech- 
nology since  that  time  that  printing  has 
been  able  to  progress  to  the  point 
where  it  is  today.    For,  to  be  complete. 


a  history  of  printing  must  include  the 
steps  in  the  related  arts  of  engraving, 
photography,  paper  and  ink  making, 
the  steps  in  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  power,  and  the  progress  of 
metals  and  machine  tools.  But  we 
can't  discuss  them  all  here. 

The  first  printing  plant  established 
In  what  is  now  the  U.  S.  was  set  up 
In  1639  by  Stephen  Daye,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  For  nearly  four  hundred 
years  following  Gutenberg,  printing 
changed  but  little  and  the  hand  press 
with  little  modification  continued  to  be 
used.  It  was  in  1829  that  Samuel  Rust 
invented  the  toggle-joint  Washington 
hand  press  and  In  1830  that  Isaac 
Adams  produced  his  power  platen 
press  that  did  the  work  of  ten  hand 
presses.  And  during  those  first  four 
hundred  years  all  typesetting  was  done 
by  hand;  it  wasn't  until  nearly  1840 
that  a  typesetting  machine  was  Invent- 
ed, the  forerunner  to  our  present  high- 
speed Linotype  and  Intertype  machines 
which  automatically  cast  an  operator- 
controlled  line  of  type  (letters)  and 
then  re-distribute  the  mats  jletter 
molds)  to  be  ready  for  use  again. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize,  now,  that  all  the 
printing — newspapers,  books,  leaflets, 
reports,  etc. — which  was  produced  dur- 
ing America's  early  history  of  expan- 
sion and  settlement  was  composed  by 
hand  and  laboriously  hand  printed, 
slowly,  one  sheet  at  a  time.  However, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
greatest  development  in  this  field,  as 
in  other  fields  of  Invention  and  me- 
chanical progress,  has  occurred  within 
the  present  generation  of  adults — and 
principally  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Instead  of  the  hand  press  that 
turned  out  the  first  copy  of  the  New 
York  SUN  in  1833,  there  are  now  the 
huge,  high-speed  newspaper  rotary 
presses    which    print    both    sides    of   a 
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flying  web  of  paper,  producing  up  to 
fifty  thousand  multi-page  newspapers 
per  hour.  Thought  to  be  impossible 
but  a  few  years  ago  is  the  weekly  feat 
of  LIFE,  with  its  four-color  reproduc- 
tions, glossy  coated  paper,  and  a  cir- 
culation in  the  millions.  But  special 
presses,  special  inks  and  special  paper 
now  do  the  job.  And  every  success- 
ful 'job  shop'  in  the  country  has  at 
least  one  high-speed,  automatic-feed 
job  press  for  small  work. 

In  the  realm  of  the  mechanics  of 
printing,  progress  is  rapid.  Automatic 
precision  machinery  is  fast  replacing 
the  skill  of  handwork  even  for  the  more 
artistic  achievements  In  printing.     Sin- 


gle machines  are  being  built  to  do  mul- 
tiple jobs.  In  the  field  of  inks,  new 
developments  are  adding  materially  to 
the  increase  In  production  per  man- 
hour.  One  new  ink,  kept  heated  In  the 
fountain  and  on  the  rollers,  hardens  Im- 
mediately upon  touching  the  cold  pa- 
per; time  for  drying  is  eliminated  (see 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  Sept.  '40,  p.  5). 

The  idea  that  color  could  be  repro- 
duced photographically  was  advanced 
by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  In  1859,  but  even 
as  recently  as  eight  years  ago  a  direct 
color-photo  illustration  in  a  magazine 
was  a  novelty.  Now,  the  public  ex- 
pects natural  color  photography  in  its 
magazines. 


Technological  Trends  ...  11 
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BASICALLY,  the  trend  of  printing 
technology,  during  the  five  hun- 
dred years  since  Gutenberg,  has 
been  nothing  more  than  learning  how 
to  do  what  Gutenberg  did  faster  and 
better  than  had  been  done  before. 
Bigger  (and  smaller),  faster,  and  auto- 
matic presses  have  been  invented  to 
print  with  the  raised  type  which  has 
always  been  used;  automatic  machines 
— linotypes — were  invented  to  me- 
chanically assemble  matrices  to  mold 
lines  of  type  and  then  distribute  the 
'mats'  back  to  their  starting  place  for 
re-use.  And  we  have  amazingly  fast 
and  intricate  machines  which  fold, 
stitch  and  trim  our  printed  material, 
delivering  it  untouched  by  human 
hands. 

The  trend  of  more  and  more  efficient 
technology  is  continuing,  with  the  con- 
sequent reducing  of  man-hours  re- 
quired per  unit  of  output.  The  hun- 
dreds of  little  inventions  and  improve- 
ments are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  But  we  will  touch  on  some  high- 
lights. 

Typesetting.  There  are  many  inno- 
vations to  speed  the  work  of  the  man 
operating  a  linotype  machine.  The 
most  important  invention  for  faster 
typesetting,  however,  is  one  which 
eliminates  the  man  altogether!  This  Is 
called  teletypesetting:  the  remote  con- 
trol of  typesetting  machines.  There 
are  two  methods  employed.     Both  start 


with  the  transmitting  of  news  via  tele- 
graph. In  one  case,  the  transmitter  is 
directly  connected  to  distant  linotype 
machines  and  thus  sets  type  on  many 
machines  at  once.  In  the  other  case, 
the  transmitter  perforates  tapes  at  the 
receiving   ends,   which   in  turn   are  fed 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  PRESS 

through  the  linotype  machines.  The 
latter  method  is  preferable  because  It 
permits  the  machines  to  stop  operation 
without  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  the 
transmitted  news  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  machines  were  connected  direct- 
ly to  the  source.  The  government's  Na- 
tional Resources  Committe  reports  in 
its  'Technological  Trends  and  National 
Policy':  "This  invention  will  no  doubt 
have  considerable  influence  in  news- 
paper publication  and  its  effect  may 
also  be  keenly  felt  in  industrial  em- 
ployment situations." 


Another  method — using  an  'electric 
eye' — has  been  Invented  to  eliminate 
the  operator  also.  The  device  is  called 
the  'Semagraph'  and  it  operates  a 
Linotype  or  Intertype  machine  by 
means  of  typewritten  copy.  A  special 
motor-driven  typewriter  prepares  the 
semagraph  copy,  simultaneously  writing 
readable  characters  ^nd  a  code  of  dots 
beneath  them.  A  photoelectric  cell 
on  the  linotype  'reads'  the  dots  and 
actuates  the  type-casting  machine. 
Justification  of  type  lines  and  deletions 
are  accomplished  as  desired.  The 
semagraph  can  also  be  hooked  up  di- 
rectly to  handle  wire  reports  so  that 
no  local  typist  is  necessary- — only  a 
technician  to  supervise  many  fast-work- 
ing machines.  (See  The  TECtHNO- 
CRAT,  Sept..  '38,  p.   10.) 

Engraving.  Many  an  innovation  has 
improved  this  art,  but  the  most  as- 
tounding is  the  Howey  Engraving  Ma- 
chine, demonstrated  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
October  22,  1931.  In  principle  the 
machine  resembles  the  apparatus  used 
for  transmitting  pictures  by  wire.  Two 
cylinders  face  each  other.  On  one 
is  placed  the  original  copy;  on  the 
other  Is  attached  the  plate  to  be  en- 
graved. The  copy  is  'scanned'  by  a 
photo-electric  cell  receiving  Impulses 
from  a  reflected  needle-beam  of  light. 
The  impulses  thus  received  are  ampli- 
fied to  actuate  a  cutting  tool  which 
cuts  wider  or  narrower  lines  in  the  ro- 
tating curved  plate  according  to  the 
tone  value  of  the  photograph  being  re- 
produced. "This  offers,"  says  the  Nat'l 
Resources  Committee,  "a  trend  of 
great  promise  and  broad  application 
In  view  of  the  possibility  of  connecting 
this  instrument  with  radio  transmission. 
Thus  a  printing-press  plate  could  be 
directly  formed  by  transferring  any  de- 
sign to  any  metal  through  any  distance 
without  consuming  time  by  photo- 
graphing and  metal  etching." 

The  most  significant  technological 
trend  in  printing  today,  however.  Is 
one  which  may  eliminate  metal  type 
and  engraving  altogether.  Through 
the  advance  of  chemistry  and  photog- 
raphy, the  printing  industry  may  at 
last — after  five  hundred  years — aban- 
don, as  its  basic  technique,  the  meth- 
ods of  Gutenberg  with  the  accompany- 
ing tedious  human  labor.  Technically, 
'Technological  Trends  and  National 
Policy'  puts  it  Ihls  way:  "An  ultimate 
goal  of  achievement  may  be  the  almost 
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TRANSMiniNG  A   RADIO   NEWSPAPER 

complete  elimination  of  the  use  of  met- 
als for  type  forms  by  composing  the 
printed  matter  directly  upon  photo- 
graphic films  to  be  printed  upon  the 
planographic  metallic  press  plates." 

This  type  of  printing  is  now  called 
planographic,  or  offset,  printing,  be- 
cause reproduction  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  contact  of  raised  surfaces  up- 
on paper.  In  fact,  the  photographi- 
cally produced  printing  plates  do  not 
touch  the  paper  at  all;  they  imprint 
upon  a  roller,  usually  rubber,  which  in 
turn  transfers  the  image  upon  the  pa- 
per to  be  printed.  Ink  Is  distributed 
only  to  the  proper  places  on  the  print- 
ing plates  through  the  repelling  action 
of  water  which  Is  first  applied  to  the 
plates. 

Regarding  the  future  of  this  process, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
said  the  following  In  its  December, 
1937,  issue  of  the  'Technology  Review': 
"If  letters  can  be  photographed  direct- 
ly during  composition  of  a  page  .  .  . 
and  from  it  a  plate  can  be  made  .  .  . 
the  printing  art  and  Its  allied  indus- 
tries may  well  undergo  changes  fully  as 
revolutionary  as  those  Involved  in  the 
Invention  of  movable  type."  Photo- 
graphic composition  Is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  or  very,  very  close  to  be- 
ing so.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  September,  1939,  INLAND  PRINT- 
ER well  describes  one  process: 

"But  a  word  as  to  future  possibili- 
ties. ...  I  refer  to  methods  being  de- 
veloped for  photo-composition — elim- 
inating metal  type  altogether.  Several 
machines  for  this  are  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. The  simplest,  most  under- 
standable one  utilizes  the  linotype 
mechanism.  Briefly,  the  mats,  instead 
of  having  letters  engraved,  have  them 
showing  white  against  black  .  .  .  Mats 
are  assembled  in  the  regular  way,  with 


space  bands,  and  sent  in  to  be  cast, 
hlowever,  in  place  of  the  linotype's 
metal  pot,  there's  a  camera  with  a 
spool  of  film  inside.  When  the  line 
comes  into  position  to  'cast,'  a  light  in 
front,  outside,  flashes  and  a  strip  of 
film  (one  line)  is  exposed.  The  strip 
moves  onward  a  space  to  make  the  ex- 
posure of  the  next  line.  This  is  con- 
tinued through  the  roll  of  film  until  the 
entire  newspaper  column,  let  us  say,  is 
in  negative  form. 

"There  is  no  denying  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  ...  in  fact  during 
the  past  couple  of  years  several  pub- 
lishers have  adopted  offset  for  produc- 
ing their  papers  in  whole  or  in  part." 

The  revolution  in  printing  is  on. 
hlow  far  it  will  go,  no  one  can  now 
see.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  tomor- 
row's reading  matter  will  be  turned  out 
faster  than  today's,  and  with  much  less 
human  effort.  Already,  we  have  the 
radio-newspaper  (see  The  TEChlNO- 
CRAT,  Jan.  '39,  p.  9)  which  eliminates 


the  printing  press  entirely;  one  electric 
eye  scans  a  page  proof  In  the  radio 
station  and  another,  receiving  Im- 
pulses through  the  air,  reproduces  the 
printed  page  right  in  your  home.  This 
is  being  done  today,  although  on  a 
very  small  scale.  But,  "by  this  meth- 
od," David  Sarnoff,  president  of 
R.C.A.,  said  in  1933,  "a  facsimile 
transmission  capacity  up  to  14,000 
words  per  minute  may  be  possible  of 
ultimate  attainment." 

This  is  not  all.  In  the  September, 
1939,  'Inland  Printer,'  the  Editor  of 
the  printing  journal  quoted  another 
printer  as  looking  into  the  future  thus: 
"I've  an  Idea  that  some  day  10,000 
sheets  will  be  piled  under  some  kind 
of  an  X-ray  affair  and  the  whole  pile 
'printed'  in  a  split  second  by  light  (just 
as  photoprint  is  made  through  a  nega- 
tive)." M 

By    remembering    what    marvels   are      ^^ 
being  accomplished  today,  this  is  not 
inconceivable. 


The  Price  System  Press  ...  1 1 1 


CONSIDERED  from  the  function- 
al viewpoint,  printing  in  the 
Price  System  is  a  wasteful  and 
sloppy  affair.  Socially  wasteful  is  the 
bulk  of  the  Industry's  output:  advertis- 
ing. Sloppy  Is  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, cut-throat  competition,  and  low 
load  factors  on  shops  and  equipment. 
Too,  although  science  and  technology 
can  consistently  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible product  as  easily  as  the  poorest, 
much  that  is  produced  today  Is  the 
poorest:  to  stimulate  replacement  busi- 
ness and  to  cater  to  the  dictatorship 
of  Price. 

"It  is  true,"  the  Southern  Master 
Printers  Federation  admits,  "that  In  the 
production  of  medium  and  ordinary 
work  we  are  probably  doing  something 
of  which  we  are  not  particularly  proud 
of  production."  But,  for  price,  they 
will  do  anything. 

In  America's  Imminent  non-price  so- 
cial system — the  Technate — where  effi- 
ciency, function,  and  serviceability 
alone  will  determine  the  structure  of 
the  printing  Industry,  the  present  Price 
System  press  will  undergo  a  funda- 
mental change.  No  longer  will  adver- 
tising consume  the  majority  of  the  In- 


dustry's output — for  there  will  be  no 
advertising  at  all;  there  won't  be  a 
multitude  of  different  qualities  of 
goods  and  services,  each  will  be  the 
best  for  the  function  it  will  perform. 
Consolidation  and  coordination  of 
printing  on  a  Continent-wide  scale  will 
result  in  full  and  efficient  production 
by  each  plant  that  remains.  Duplica-  ■ 
tion  and  Inefficiency  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Gone  will  be  the  long  hours 
of  drudgery  endured  today  by  the 
rugged,  individualistic  printer. 

With  the  disappearance  of  advertis- 
ing and  Its  control  of  production  and 
policies  of  the  press,  there  will  arrive 
on  this  Continent  for  the  first  time  a 
'free  press'  which  has  been  extolled 
but  never  attained. 

PRIME  EXAMPLES  of  the  Price  System-con- 
trolled press  are  (  I  )  the  willful  suppression  of 
facts  concerning  the  social  effects  of  Ameri- 
ca's accellerating  technological  trends  and 
(2)  the  suppression  of  all  news  of  the  or- 
ganization Technocracy  Inc.,  which  disemi- 
nates  the  facts  to  the  public.  It  was  before 
the  press  realized  the  significance  of  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  and  proposals  for  applying 
science  to  the  social  order  that  Technocracy 
made  the  front  pages  (remember  1932-337). 
Now,  according  to  the  influential  press,  Tech- 
nocracy is  dead,  Howard  Scott  did  not  speak 
in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  last  month  (see  p.  15). 
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LEGISLATING 

EMPLOYMENT 


AFTER  more  than  six  years  of  new 
dealing,  there  were  still  more  than 
ten  million  American  workers  unem- 
ployed, so  the  New  Deal  scratched  Its 
head  and  decided  to  try  to  legislate 
away  unemployment.  In  1938,  the 
Wages  and  hlours  Act  was  passed, 
^  putting  a  'ceiling'  over  hours  and  a 
^  'floor'  under  wage  rates  for  workers 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
law  provided  a  minimum  wage  rate  of 
30  cents  an  hour,  to  be  increased  au- 
tomatically to  40  cents  an  hour  in 
1945,  and  a  maximum  work  week  of 
44  hours,  to  decline  to  42  hours  in 
1939  and  to  40  hours  In    1940. 

As  the  40-hour  week  became  effec- 
tive last  month,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor  esti- 
mated the  number  of  employes  cov- 
ered by  the  law  at  12,600,000,  and  the 
number  covered  whose  week  was  long- 
er than  40  hours  prior  to  last  month 
at  2,668,000.  Thus,  out  of  every  100 
gainfully  employed  persons  in  the  U.  S., 

•  only  29  are  covered  by  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  and  only  6  were  af- 
fected by  the  40-hour  provision  last 
month. 

During  the  two  years  since  the  act 
was  passed  employers  covered  by  the 
act  have  followed  and  will  continue 
to  follow  these  three  courses:  (I)  Vio- 
lation of  the  act,  (2)  payment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act,  of  time-and-a- 
half  for  hours  employes  are  worked 
over  the  provided  maximum  and  (3) 
employment  of  more   personnel. 

To  enforce  the  act  the  Government 
employs  1,870  persons,  including  686 
field  inspectors.  But  during  the  two 
years  of  the  law's  operation,  only  6 
percent  of  firms  covered  by  the  act 
have  been  inspected.  In  the  first 
year,  complaints  of  violations  flooded 
the  Labor  Department,  but  during 
the  second  year,  when  the  week 
was  cut  from  44  hours  to  42  hours, 
complaints     against     employers     more 


Employes    Benefit     Little 
Frow  Wases  &  Hours  Act 


than  doubled,  and  establishments  re- 
ported as  requiring  immediate  inspec- 
tion have  more  than  tripled.  Now, 
with  overworked  inspectors  making 
2,000  Investigations  a  week,  the  cut- 
ting of  the  week  to  40  hours  is  ex- 
pected hopelessly  to  inundate  the  La- 
bor Department  with  new  complaints. 

Even  before  the  latest  'ceiling'  be- 
came effective  last  month,  some  46,000 
companies  against  which  complaints 
had  been  lodged  were  on  the  waiting 
list  for  investigation.  At  the  current 
rate  of  examination,  without  additional 
personnel,  the  present  staff  of  686  field 
inspectors  should  be  busy  six  months 
on  the  existing  mountain  of  com- 
plaints. Union  leaders  are  charging 
tha+  the  speed-up  orders  In  the  Labor 
Department  are  causing  investigators 
to  sidestep  complicated  cases,  giving 
preference  to  those  that  can  be  settled 
quickly. 

$4,500,000  COLLECTED 

The  Wage-Hour  Act  was  originally 
planned  to  be  'self-enforcing,'  with  its 
provision  that  employes  could  sue  and 
collect  from  violating  employers  twice 
the  amount  of  back  wages  due.  But 
employes  have  hesitated  to  indulge  in 
that  highly  risky  venture.  So  far,  em- 
ployes have  had  the  government,  slow 
as  it  is,  do  the  collecting — about  $4,- 
500,000  to  date.  (However,  not  all  de- 
cisions have  been  against  employers. 
Court  and  Labor  Board  rulings  have  re- 
moved several  categories  of  workers 
from  coverage  by  the  Wage-Hour  law 
— involving  an  estimated  200,000  em- 
ployes formerly  considered  covered.) 

The  law  permits  the  employment  of 
workers  for  more  hours  per  week  than 
the  specified  maximum  if  compensa- 
tion for  extra  hours  Is  at  the  rate  of 
one-and-a-half  times  the  accustomed 
rate.  Needless  to  say,  this  increases 
an  employer's  total  payroll,  and  conse- 


quently employers  avoid  overtime  work 
wherever  possible. 

So,  the  great  bulk  of  the  350,- 
000  covered  establishments  that  don't 
take  the  course  of  violating  the  act 
keep  their  payrolls  in  shape  by  adding 
personnel  to  make  up  for  the  shortened 
work  week.  And  this  brings  up  the 
point  of  the  value  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Law  as  a  means  of  materially  increas- 
ing the  aggregate  compensation  of 
employes — purchasing  power. 

The  30-cent  'floor'  under  wage  rates 
is  just  a  gesture,  and  admittedly  has  a 
negligible  effect  on  total  wages.  Thir- 
ty cents  times  44  hours  makes  $  I  3.20  a 
week,  a  minimum  below  which  very  few 
workers  were   paid   before  the  act. 

There  is  no  increase  in  total  pay- 
rolls, where  the  total  man-hours  of  work 
is  done  by  more  men  working  fewer 
hours.  Peter  is  robbed  to  pay  Paul. 
Thousands  are  taken  from  the  relief 
rolls,  but  their  wages  simply  come  from 
tho  pockets  of  those  already  employed. 
And  the  new  hiring  barely  makes  a 
dent  in  ten  million  unemployed  workers. 

In  the  longer  view,  any  increase  in 
the  total  wages  and  salaries  that  may 
accrue  from  the  'ceiling'  over  hours 
and  the  'floor'  under  wages  simply 
adds  fuel  to  employers'  incentive  to  ac- 
celerate the  present  trend  of  mechan- 
ization. The  Wage-Hour  Act  doesn't 
say  that  employers  have  to  have  their 
work  done  by  human  beings,  so,  finding 
it  ever  more  advantageous  to  mechan- 
ize to  the  limit,  employers  are  install- 
ing automatic,  more  efficient  methods 
of  getting  things  done  In  every  field 
of  occupation.  And  increasing  mech- 
anization will  more  than  fill  in  that 
slight  dent  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed.    (See  page  5.) 

Thus,  legislation  for  'divlding-the- 
work'  in  our  Price  System,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  back  to  health,  is 
utterly  futile.  The  New  Deal  has  made 
an  earnest  try,  and  no  other  political 
deal  could  do  better.  The  march  of 
technology  is  not  to  be  stopped;  poli- 
tical deals  are  no  longer  capable  of 
national   leadership. 

The  inevitable  solution  lies  in  mak- 
ing intelligent  use  of  technology,  not 
in  trying  to  preserve  the  outmoded 
Price  System.  The  Intelligent  revision 
of  American  life  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  technological  age 
will  mean  a  16-hour  week,  purchas- 
ing power  many  times  the  average  to- 
day and  no  'unemployment.' 
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DISAPPEARING  RIVET 


FROM  a  process  that  before  the 
World  War  was  little  more  than 
a  repair  technique,  welding  has 
become  one  of  America's  major  pro- 
duction and  construction  methods. 
This  technique  of  bonding  metals  to- 
gether so  that  the  bond  is  stronger 
than  the  metals  themselves  has  not  yet, 
however,  been  put  to  its  full  use  in  sav- 
ing human  labor  and  time. 

Production  for  the  defense  of  this 
Continent  could  be  speeded  up  tre- 
mendously by  the  full  utilization  of 
welding,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding 
Foundation,  Cleveland.  Battleships, 
destroyers,  submarines,  aircraft,  tanks, 
gun  mounts,  scout  cars,  tractors,  trucks, 
railway  artillery,  as  well  as  industrial 
equipment  for  armament  production, 
could  be  produced  in  30  percent  less 
time  than  required  for  conventional 
nnethods  and  at  approximately  similar 
cost  savings,  according  to  E.  C.  Powers, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  foundation. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  reports 
covering  the  application  of  arc  welding 
to  virtually  every  type  of  industrial 
product  and  structure. 


Welding   Can  Speed 
U.S.  Defense  Program 

The  simplification  of  design,  the  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  materials  nec- 
essary and  the  great  reduction  in  man- 
hours  of  human  effort  used  in  welding 
operations  are  potent  reasons  why 
welding  Is  fast  replacing  other  methods 
of  fabrication  in  virtually  every  field. 

In  the  construction  of  rigid-beam, 
steel-frame  buildings,  arc  welding  is 
saving  time  and  money;  the  flexibility 
of  welding  is  being  appreciated  in  fab- 
ricating complex  curved  shapes;  high- 
speed, automatic  welding  of  stamped 
and  formed  sheet  steel  automobile  as- 


semblies, like  radiator  grilles.  Is  replac- 
ing die-casting;  highly  accurate,  effi- 
cient and  continuous  welding  of  tubu- 
lar shapes  is  expanding;  aluminum  tank 
cars  are  now  automatically  welded. 

Compared  with  any  previous  meth- 
ods, modern  resistance  welding  has 
doubled  the  production  of  steel  bar- 
rels in  one  plant  by  reducing  man-hours 
to  1.62  per  hundred  barrels  (!),  result- 
ing, too,  in  stronger  and  more  uniform 
welds  (see  cut).  Practically  all  ships 
under  300  feet  in  length  now  building 
to  A.B.S.  classification  are  of  welded 
construction,  according  to  David  Ar- 
nott,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping; 
Class  'C  cargo  ships  are  being  all- 
welded,  as  is  many  another  ocean-go- 
ing vessel,  with  flame-cut  plates  (see 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  Oct.  '40,  p.  7). 

"Our  shipyards  are  continuously  ex- 
perimenting with  various  types  of  auto- 
matic equipment,"  Mr.  Arnott  recently 


Fed.  Mach.  &  Weld.  Co. 


EXAMPLES  OF  TIME,  COST  AND  WEIGHT  SAVED  WITH  ARC  WELDING 


Item 

Production  Advantages 

Operating   Advantages 

10,000-ton 
cruiser 

Saving   of    17%   in   weight,    3% 
in  cost. 

Greater  maneuverability,  operating  speed  and 
carrying   capacity  through   reduced  deadweight. 

Two  92-ft. 
tug    boats 

20%    reduction    in    construction 
time;   built  in  only  7  weeks. 

Increased  carrying  capacity  through  elimination 
of  deadweight;  elimination  of  dangers  of  rivets 
being   driven   into  hull    by   high-powered   guns. 

Submarine 
mine   layer 

Construction       time       reduced 
25%;    15%  savings   in  weight. 

Permanently  leak-proof  construction  elimination 
of  rivets  and  their  danger  of  being  driven  into 
the   interior. 

6ia-ft. 

cargo  vessel 

Weight    reduction    14.2%;    Cost 
saving    of    25.9%;    20%    saving 
in   construction   time. 

Greater  safety  at  sea  through  increased  strength; 
increased  carrying  capacity  by  elimination  of 
deadweight;    removal   oif  rivet  hazards. 

Airplane 
landing  gear 
forks 

50%  saving  in  production  time; 
saving   of   $40   per  airplane. 

Increase  of  23.4%  in  structural  strength,  thus  in- 
creasing   operating    safety. 

Trailerized 
tank 

Approximately  15%  weight  sav- 
ing;    25%    to     30%     saving     in 
production  time. 

Increase  of  15%  in  payload  capacity  through 
reduced  weight. 

Rotary  planing 
machine 

89%  saving  in  production  time; 
cost    saving    of    approximately 
70%. 

Increased  efficiency  and  service  life  through 
greater  rigidity  of  structure. 

AUTOMATIC     barrel     welding,     left;     automatic 
welding  of  automatic  Garand  rifle  barrel,  right. 


said,  "which  tend  to  lower  costs."  This 
means  a  reduction  in  necessary  labor, 
of  course. 

Only  a  few  small  bridges  of  welded 
construction  have  been  built  in  this 
country,  although  in  Europe,  Germany 
alone  has  successfully  built  150  rail- 
way and  500  highway  bridges  of  weld- 
ed construction.  Future  economies  in 
labor,  time  and  materials  can  be  had 
in  America  along  this  line. 

"We  have  not  even  begun  to  see 
other  types  of  progress  which  welding 
will  create,"  J.  F.  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company  has  re- 
cently said.  "There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  all  castings 
now  manufactured  can,  and  will,  be 
changed  to  welded  structures  eventu- 
ally. The  rivet  will  doubtless  disap- 
pear entirely." 
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News    of    the    Organization 


EDITORIAL 


AMERICA  has  never  had  a  social 
movement  such  as  Technocracy  Is  now 
building.  There  have  been  social 
movements  of  a  sort  in  America,  but 
all  have  had  certain  features  in  com- 
mon which  are  the  direct  antithesis  of 
Technocracy.  America's  short  history 
is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  spurious 
movements  —  all  short  lived.  If  de- 
signed at  all,  they  were  designed  from 
a  political  standpoint;  their  founda- 
tions consisted  of  some  emotional 
short-term  issue;  they  were  localized 
geographically;  they  were  restricted  in 
appeal  to  some  one  segment  of  the 
population.  True,  some  of  these  move- 
ments achieved  enormous  memberships 
in  a  short  time,  but  they  callopsed 
just  as  quickly.  Everyone  can  name 
examples. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  find  a  cri- 
terion by  which  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive Impact  of  a  great  disturbance — 
war — upon  the  growth  of  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  Technocracy  Inc. 
If  we  look  abroad,  there  is  no  histori- 
cal parallel,  for  no  similar  circum- 
stances have  ever  existed,  and  no  or- 
ganization similar  to  Technocracy  has 
ever  been  formed.  There  is,  however, 
definite  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
war  on  other  kinds  of  social  groups 
both  here  and  abroad.  Invariably, 
their  growths  have  suffered  from  the 
changing  social  and  economic  circum- 
stances induced  by  war. 
The  United  States  is  not  yet  at  war, 
but  we  are  living  in  a  war-like  atmos- 
phere with  most  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  actual  war  brings,  and  the 
effect  on  Technocracy  has  again  illus- 
trated this  Organization's  unique  po- 
sition. Technocracy  has  scored  again! 
All  activities  of  the  Organization  have 
(Continued    on    Page    19) 


Thousands  Hear  Scott 
In  Huge  Hollywood  Bowl 


Director-in-Chief     on    Western    Tour    Sees 
Demonstration  of  Unity  and  Self-Discipline 


THE  day  was  perfect,  with  sparkling 
October  sunshine  and  weather  as 
only  California  can  supply  them.  The 
setting  was  unique  with  the  great, 
white  shell  of  the  hlollywood  Bowl  fac- 
ing the  natural  amphitheater  surround- 
ed by  green  hills.  High  across  the 
middle  of  the  shell's  arch  was  hung  a 
giant  American  flag;  below  Its  center 
floated  a  gray  and  vermlllion  banner 
with  the  Monad  and  words  'CHQ 
Technocracy  Inc.'  upon  It,  signifying 
that  a  representative  from  Continental 
Headquarters  was  to  speak  there  that 
day,    October  6,    1940. 

Everything  was  In  readiness,  for  the 
DIrector-In-Chlef  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
Howard  Scott,  was  on  tour  and  was  to 
lecture   in  the   Bowl. 

The  crowd  began  arriving  early,  from 
throughout  Southern  California;  one 
end  of  the  parking  lots  began  filling 
up  with  official-gray  Technocracy  cars, 
the  Gray  Fleet  was  rolling  in.  At  1330 
(1:30  P.  M.)  the  30-piece  band,  direct- 
ed by  a  Technocrat,  started  playing  fa- 
vorite American  selections.  More  than 
10,000  tickets  had  been  sold  by  Sec- 
tion members  before  the  meeting,  2,- 
000  more  were  sold  at  the  gate.  At 
1430  (2:30  P.  M.)  the  meeting  which 
eclipsed  all  previous  Technocracy 
events  in  R.  D.  I  1833-1  1834  was  offi- 
cially opened. 

Farads.  The  first  event  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  presentation  of  28  smart- 
looking  Farads,  young  Technocrats,  in 
their  new,  regulation  gray  wool  sweat- 
ers with   navy   blue   buttons.     As  they 


filed  onto  the  stage  and  greeted  the 
audience  with  their  salute,  their  three- 
Inch  chenille  Monad  emblems,  with  ver- 
mlllion R.D.  designations  below,  showed 
brightly  in  the  sun.  The  kids  got  a 
big  hand. 

Officers  and  Ushers.  Following  this, 
44  officers  in  regulation  dress  were  In- 
troduced on  the  stage  by  function  and 
Section  designation;  they  were  then 
seated  in  the  great  shell.  One  hun- 
dred more  officers  and  members  in 
gray  were  out  in  the  amphitheater  ex- 
pertly seating  the  late-comers.  To 
these  trained  ushers  later  came  a  spe- 
cial tribute  from  a  police  captain,  who 
stated  that  it  was  the  'best  handled 
crowd  I  ever  saw;'  and  he  had  seen 
hundreds  of  Bowl  meetings. 

Then  came  the  significant  address  by 
the  Director-in-Chief  on  'Technocracy 
and    Defense,'    which    received    a    re- 

HOWARD  scon  WITH  PART  OF  R.  D.  1 1833-1 1834 
MOTORCYCLE  CORPS. 
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sponse  that  unmistakably  demonstrated 
public  approval  of  Technocracy. 

We  on  this  Continent  have  Inherited 
the  greatest  engineering  civilization, 
Howard  Scott  declared.  Early  Ameri- 
cans devised  the  first  chronological 
system  (mathematics),  2,000  years  be- 
fore Europeans  could  add  and  subtract. 
Those  Americans  built  the  highest  and 
greatest  viaducts  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  pyramid;  their  stone  build- 
ings were  fitted  together  with  greatest 
accuracy,  without  use  of  mortar.  The 
pre-Columbian  civilization  of  early 
America  set  a  pattern  which  was  In- 
terrupted by  the  lack  of  technology. 
We  propose,  Scott  said,  to  carry  on. 

The  DIrector-in-Chlef  continued  to 
Impress  his  audience  with  the  facts  il- 
lustrating that  this  Continent  of  North 
America  has  unique  characteristics, 
that  our  culture  Is  unique  and  anti- 
pathetic to  that  of  Europe.  Our  fruits 
and  vegetables  propogate  from  the 
fruit,  Europe's  from  the  seed.  Our  an- 
imals and  people  have  traits  and  struc- 
tures different  from  those  in  Europe. 

hie  went  on  to  point  out  that  this 
Continent  has  been  debased  by  many 
peoples  and  Ideas.  He  stressed  that 
we  must  now,  more  than  ever,  build  up 
a  defense  against  any  further  Invasion, 
either  military  or  Ideological.  The  an- 
archy of  national  chiseling  which  we 
call  private  enterprise  is  Incapable  of 
this  defense,  he  declared,  adding  that 
we  have  never  had  to  plan — we  have 
just  expanded;  we  will  have  to  change 
now,  and  develop  Continental  thinking. 

The  DIrector-in-Chlef  then  described 
Technocracy's  technological  design  for 
defense,  comparing  It  all  the  while  with 
the  pathetic  gestures  of  futility  of  Price 
System  defense  measures.  (See  A- 1 9 
and  A-20  issues  of  'Technocracy'  mag- 
azine.) 

Response.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind 
the  hills  and  the  shadows  were  length- 
ening when  the  lecture  was  brought  to 
a  close  with  the  playing  of  'America' 
by  the  band.  When  the  Dlrector-In- 
Chlef  asked  all  those  "who  wanted  to 
do     something     about     It"     to     come 

LEFT:  Samples  of  the  display  public- 
ity. Inglewood's  street  sign,  a  sound 
car,  display  trailers,  car  banners,  bump- 
er strips,  etc.,  and  a  typical  Section 
headquarters  (  I  1833-2). 

RIGHT:  Pictorial  panoramas  of  the 
Bowl  meeting.  The  speecli  under  way, 
the  Farads  on  stage,  the  crowd  and, 
below,  the  sign-up. 


forward,  Organizers  in  Technocracy 
Gray  Immediately  manned  the  64 
tables  set  up  on  the  lawn  In  front  of 
the  great  shell.  Several  hundred  appli- 
cations for  membership  were  received 
with  a  minimum  of  confusion.  These, 
coupled  with  the  more  than  2,000  ex- 
presslon-of-lnterest  cards  which  had 
previously  been  received  from  the  audi- 
ence, assured  a  continued  expansion 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  In  this  area. 

Communications.  As  reported  in 
'Communications  News  Bulletin,'  the 
electrical  experts  in  the  Communica- 
tions Staff  functioned  well  at  the  Bowl. 
A  complete  auxiliary  sound  system  was 
installed  In  the  mammoth  amphitheater 
for  use  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  M 
Bowl  public-address  system.  A  port-  ^ 
able  power  plant  was  kept  ready  to 
energize  the  equipment  in  case  the  out- 
side llO-volt  AC  power  'went  out.' 
"From  points  as  far  distant  as  Santa 
Ana  and  VIctorvIlle,  units  were  called 
In  to  operate  an  additional  circuit  of 
speakers  placed  at  various  strategic 
spots  behind  the  shell  and  along  the 
approaches."  Portable  sendlng-and- 
recelvlng  sets,  21/2-meter  'portapaks,' 
provided  roving  communication 
throughout  the  afternoon.  Also  rigged 
up  from  the  auxiliary  microphone  on 
the  stage,  were  two  transmission  sys- 
tems so  that  ticket  sellers  In  their 
booths  and  a  sick  member  at  her  home, 
15  miles  away,  could  hear  the  entire 
lecture. 

Motorcycle  Corps.  Skillfully  fulfill- 
ing their  job  as  constant  escort  for  the 
CHQ  Tour  Car,  the  members  of  the 
Motorcycle  Corps  did  great  service  in 
efficiently  parking  gray  cars  at  the 
Bowl  and  carrying  out  other  assign- 
ments. With  motors  newly  painted 
Vermillion  and  gray,  the  Corps  pre- 
sented a  smart  appearance  in  Its  gray 
and   black  official   dress. 

Press  Publicity.  The  response  of  the 
local  press  to  the  significance  of  this 
Bowl  lecture,  and  whole  tour,  was  the 
greatest  of  any  year.  But,  as  expect- 
ed, the  examples  of  the  'controlled 
press'  In  the  Price  System — Hearst's 
EXAMINER  and  HERALD  EXPRESS, 
Chandler's  TIMES — did  not  print  one 
line  regarding  this  Technocratic  event. 
The  non-metropolitan  press,  however, 
came  through  with  flying  colors:  fifty- 
six  neighborhood  newspapers  printed 
reports  before  and  after  the  lecture  to- 
talling  800  column   Inches.     Seventeen 
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papers  printed  a  two-column  map  of 
the  Technate  with  a  release  on  Tech- 
nocracy and  Defense.'  Local  radio 
stations  responded  to  the  presence  of 
hloward  Scott  for  the  first  time,  re- 
sulting in  three  quarter-hour  news  pe- 
riods devoted  to  Technocracy:  An  in- 
terview over  KFVD  with  Stationowner 
Burke,  the  'Editor  of  the  Air';  a  trans- 
cribed interview  at  the  Chief's  hotel 
for  the  'Radio  Newsreel,'  broadcast 
over  KMTR;  and  a  review  of  the  Bowl 
meeting  by  KMTR  Commentator  Sam- 
uel C.  Converse. 

Display  Publicity.  Seventeen  miles 
of  display  publicity  (end  to  end)  broke 
suddenly  upon  the  public  two  weeks 
before  October  6.  Produced  entirely 
by  Technocrats,  the  thousands  of  auto 
banners,  bumper  strips,  handbills  and 
window  cards,  the  thousands  of  feet  of 
street  signs  and  banners,  and  the  trav- 
eling sound  equipment  which  covered 
many  thousands  of  miles  all  resulted  in 
an  impact  not  easily  forgotten.  It  was 
remembered  on  October  6. 

Section  2-11834,  alone,  erected  78 
cloth  signs  and  a  hundred  window 
cards  in  strategic  locations,  displayed 
a  hundred  each  of  auto  banners  and 
strips,  and  distributed  25,000  handbills. 
A  salute  for  exceptional  functioning 
goes  also  to  Section  2-1  1833  for  their 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  hHol- 
lywood  Bowl  meeting.  They  erected 
42  temporary  cloth  signs;  one  was 
strung  across  a  main  street  in  Ingle- 
wood  between  two  'telephone  poles' 
bought  and  erected  by  a  crew  of  Sec- 
tion members.  Their  publicity  work 
and  mobile  sound  cars  did  yeoman 
service. 


Other    Lectures 
On  Western  Tour 

SEVEN  OTHER  CITIES  STAGE 
LECTURES   FOR  THE   'CHIEF' 

This  1940  Howard  Scott  Tour  did 
not  start  in  Los  Angeles.  It  had  a  very 
auspicious  beginning  on  September  27 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  lecture  hall 
was  filled  to  100  percent  of  its  seat- 
ing capacity  by  an  audience  which 
warmly  welcomed  the  head  of  the  Or- 
ganization. The  response  to  the  Di- 
rector-in-Chief's  address  started  the 
tour  well,  with  92  percent  of  the  non- 
Technocrats  signing  and  turning  in  ex- 
pression-of-interest  cards — a  probable 
record  percentage. 

Then  came  the  Hollywood  Bowl  lec- 
ture and  conference  meetings  with  of- 
ficers and  members  of  R.D.  11833- 
I  1834  and  surrounding  areas. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  greeted  Howard 
Scott  next  and  staged  a  creditable  lec- 
ture. The  press  in  that  city  was  more 
favorable  than  at  any  previous  time. 

San  Diego.  The  first  triumph  of  the 
Sections  in  R.D.  I  1732  was  the  attain- 
ment of  their  goal  of  50  Technocracy- 
gray  cars  for  the  Chief's  arrival.  These, 
with  others  of  the  Gray  Fleet  from  sur- 
rounding R.D's  helped  form  a  120-car 
parade  around  the  city,  escorted  by  the 
R.D.  I  1833-11834  Motorcycle  Corps 
and  four  local  motorcycle  police  offi- 
cers. The  public  meeting  was  'tops,' 
with  the  largest  and  most  appreciative 
audience  yet  attained  by  the  Organ- 
ization in  San  Diego;  ticket  sales  were 


EMERGING   FROM  THE  BOWL  SHELL    (r+.),   THE   DIRECTOR-IN-CHIEF   IS   SNAPPED 
WITH     THE     MOTORCYCLE     CORPS     CAPTAIN,     BEFORE     TAKING     OFF'      (left). 


100    percent    over     1939.       Here,    too, 
the  press  did  some  honest  reporting. 

A  new  note  was  introduced  by  the 
Sections  in  the  southwest  corner.  Spe- 
cial courtesy  invitations  were  delivered 
in  person,  in  Technocracy-gray  cars,  by 
Technocrats  in  regulation  dress  to  com- 
manding officers  of  all  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  units  inviting  them 
and  their  staffs  to  attend  the  lecture 
on  Continental  defense  as  the  guests 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  Every  messenger 
was  received  not  only  courteously  but 
cordially,  and  many  high  ranking  offi- 
cers attended  the  meeting.  These  met 
and  talked  witR  the  Director-in-Chief 
afterwards. 

San  Francisco  chalked  up  new  highs 
in  attendance  and  results  at  the  Octo- 
ber 18  meeting  in  Veterans  War  Me- 
morial Auditorium.  Sections  through- 
out the  whole  Bay  area  combined  to 
produce  another  'biggest  and  best.' 

Portland,  Oregon,  Sections  bom- 
barded lethargic  citizens  with  a  re- 
sounding publicity  barrage  that  will 
have  a  long-lived  echo.  The  thousands 
of  posters  and  dodgers,  along  with  36 
radio  announcements,  helped  to  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  handicap  of 
stormy  weather — and  political — condi- 
tions on  the  meeting  night.  Interest  in 
the  dynamic  lecture  delivered  by  How- 
ard Scott  produced  gratifying  results. 
(For  more  data  on  this  city  and  Seat- 
tle see  the  'Northwest  Technocrat.') 

Seattle,  Washington,  turned  out  to 
hear  the  Director-in-Chief  on  October 
28,  In  the  Civic  Auditorium.  There, 
too,  a  band  played  as  the  audience 
was  being  seated  by  the  20  trained 
ushers  in  regulation  gray.  In  Seattle, 
too,  the  thought-stirring  lecture  result- 
ed in  a  direct  gain  in  membership  in 
the  only  American  social  movement  of 
Americans  and  for  America.  The  last 
stop  on  this  tour  of  major  cities  was 
made  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where 
another  push  on  the  social  mind,  to 
overcome  Its  inertia,  was  successfully 
made. 

Given  the  local  organization.  Tech- 
nocracy, even  in  the  midst  of  an  elec- 
tion campaign,  can  not  only  hold  its 
own  but  can  indelibly  Impress  its  exist- 
ence as  a  fighting  Organization  upon 
the  population.  This  fact,  the  Howard 
Scott  1940  Tour  has  proved.  The  West 
was  hit,  and  hit  hard.  The  post-elec- 
tion phase  of  the  tour  comes  next. 
Look  out.  East! 
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Oregon   and  Washington 
Use  Technocracy  Sections 
For  Registration  on     R-Day 


TECHNOCRACY  COOPERATES  WITH   DEFENSE  MEASURE 
WHILE  DECLARING  MORE  ADEQUATE  MEASURES  NEEDED 


AS  a  step  toward  preparing  for  a 
stronger  America,  16,000,000 
young  men  were  registered  last  month 
for  possible  military  service.  Chicken- 
hearted  liberals  opposed  the  registra- 
tion and  draft  as  being  fasclstic,  mili- 
taristic, Imperialistic,  and  what-have- 
you.  But  Technocracy,  being  a  pa- 
triotic organization  advocating  a 
stronger  America,  rolled  up  Its  sleeves 
en  Registration  Day  and  pitched  In  to 
help. 

Notably  In  Washington  and  Oregon, 
offers  to  local  military  authorities  from 
local  Sections  to  assist  in  the  work  were 
gladly  accepted,  hiere  Is  the  response 
In  one  Instance: 

Camp    Murray 
Fort   Lewis 
Washington 
Dr.  R.  G.  Bomar  Sept.  24,    1940 

Director   Sec.   3 
Technocracy   Inc. 
Seattle,   Washington 
Dear   Dr.   Bomar: 

I  am  most  pleased  to  receive  your 
communication  offering  the  services  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  receive  the  offer  of  assistance  from 
the  patriotic,  loyal  members  of  your  or- 
ganization. Any  method  you  may  wish  to 
bring  your  organization  into  the  work  of 
registration  on  October  16  will  be  sat- 
isfactory.    I  would  suggest  .  .  etc.  .  .  etc. 


.    .  With     kindest    regards    and     best 

wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely    yours, 

Maurice    Thompson 

Brigadier   General,    W.  N.  G. 

The  Adjutant  General 

As  shown  In  these  photographs. 
Technocrats  in  regulation  dress  became 
official  Registrars,  one  In  each  Section 
having  been  appointed  Chief  Regis- 
trar, and  various  Section  hleadquarters 
became  official  registration  headquar- 
ters. Without  supervision,  without 
compensation,  the  Organization  did  it- 
self proud  on  R-Day,  as  reported  by 
letters   from   here  and   there. 

A  letter  from  the  officer  who  coor- 
dinated Technocracy's  registration  ac- 
tivities in  the  Seattle  area  tells  of  this 
incident.  In  the  SHQ  of   12247-3: 


W- 

If 
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'R-DAY'   AT   SECTION    1-12245,    ABOVE, 
AND   AT   SEATTLE'S    SECTION    3-12247. 
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READY  FOR  REGISTRATION  AT  SECTION  1-12245, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


'One  applicant  seated  himself  in 
front  of  the  writer  all  smiles  and  said 
that  he  had  waited  for  over  two  hours 
at  another  registration  office  and  had 
then  been  told  by  a  Police  Officer  that 
he  would  get  better  service  down  at  a 
Technocracy  Hall  (newspapers  listed 
Sections  as  Halls.)  Many  other  com- 
ments were  heard  on  the  dispatch  with 
which  the  work  was  expedited  once 
the  applicant  got  inside  the  door." 

The  Publication  Governor  of  Section 
I,  Regional  Division  12245,  Portland, 
Oregon,  writes  that  her  Section,  having 
checked  and  double-checked  all  the 
cards  for  accuracy,  was  the  first  pre- 
cinct office  In  the  county  to  report 
in  at  closing  time  with  report  complete 
and  accurate. 

Technocracy's  personnel  and  equip- 
ment participated  In  the  registration, 
according  to  reports  still  coming  In, 
also  at  Everett,  Belllngham,  Vancouver, 
Camas,  and  "at  many  other  points." 

Thus,  while  Technocracy  condemns 
the  Inadequacies  of  the  national  de- 
fense effort.  Technocracy  Is  outstand- 
ing among  other  critics  for  these  two 
things:  Technocracy  participates  and 
cooperates  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  the  best  of  what  exists,  in  lieu  of 
a  rational  defense  program;  and  Tech- 
nocracy proceeds  In  Its  constructive 
course  of  awakening  the  American 
people  to  what  can  and  must  be  done 
to  build  a  really  secure  America — now 
and  forever. 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 
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NEWS — obscured,  overlooked,  or 
misinterpreted  by  the  public  press, 
stripped  to  its  underlying  signifi- 
cance. 

ARTICLES — giving  a  factual  pic- 
ture of  the  existing  but  failing 
econonnic  merry-go-round  and — a 
glimpse  of  a  scientifically  oper- 
ated New  America. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE   ACTS   OF   CONGRESS   OF   AUGUST 
24,    1912,   AND   MARCH   3,    1933 

Of  the  TECHNOCRAT,   published  monthly  at 
Los  Angeles.   Calif.,   for  September,    1940. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
COUNTY  OF   LOS   ANGELES    _   ss. 

Before  me, a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Fred  Swan,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are;  Publisher.  R.D.  1 1833-1 1834, 
Technocracy  Inc.;  Editor,  Fred  Swan;  Manag- 
ing Editor,  none;  Business  Manager,  Erwin  L. 
Winter,  all  with  addresses  at  1007  So.  Grand 
Ave.,    Los  Angeles,   California. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold- 
ing one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,    nnust  be  given.) 

R.D.  11833-11834,  Technocracy  Inc..  1007  So. 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  Calif.,  which  is  a 
Regional  unit  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental 
Headquarters,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  a  non-profit,  membership,  educational 
organization,  with  no  stock  or  stockholders. 

The  officers  of  R.D.  1 1833-1 1834,  Technocracy 
Inc.,  are:  A.  H.  Swan,  Director;  Earl  Clegg, 
Chief  of  Staff;  Nan  Jensen,  Secretary;  E.  L. 
Winter,  Treasurer;  W.  W.  Barden,  Governor 
of  Organization;  N.  F.  McFadden,  Governor 
of  Education;  F.  A.  Norton,  Governor  of  Re- 
search; E.  W.  Storms,  Governor  of  Publica- 
tions; Jack  Willard,  Governor  of  Public  Speak- 
ing; Jessie  E.  Sargent,  Governor  of  Finance; 
A.  J.  Adams,  Special  Governor;  all  with  ad- 
dresses at  1007  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
end  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are    none,   so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting,  Is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities than  as  so  stated   by  him. 

FRED  SWAN. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st 
day   of   September,    1940. 
(SEAL)  Marian    Craig. 

(My  commission  expires  Oct.    1st,    1941.) 
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Southern  California 
Conference  Maps  Plans 
For  Further  Coordination 

TWENTY-EIGHT  hours  before  the 
epic  hlollywood  Bowl  lecture  by  the 
DIrector-in-Chief,  last  month,  the  first 
scheduled  event  in  a  new  era  of  Tech- 
nocratic activity  in  Southern  California 
took  place.  The  Governors  of  Re- 
search of  all  Sections  met  at  10  o'clock 
on  October  5  to  pool  and  review  col- 
lected data  regarding  the  job  of  or- 
ganization confronting  Technocrats  of 
Southern  California.  The  Bowl  meet- 
ing was  not  the  end  of  an  old  activity 
— it  was  part  of  the  new. 

The  second  scheduled  event  was  the 
general  Southern  California  Confer- 
ence of  all   Section   and   R.  D.  officers 


which  took  place  on  the  19th  and  20t"h. 
Officers  from  six  Regional  Divisions 
spent  two  days  getting  better  ac- 
quainted, exchanging  ideas  and  meth- 
ods of  work,  and  laying  out  a  general 
pattern  of  objectives  for  future  action. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Sat- 
urday, there  was  a  combined  meeting 
of  all  the  officers  for  general  discussion. 
On  Sunday  morning  there  were  six 
group  conferences  to  work  out  the  de- 
tailed techniques  and  objectives  of 
the  divisions  of  Organization,  Educa- 
tion, Public  Speaking,  Publications,  Fi- 
nance and  Research.     In  the  afternoon. 


the  group  reports  were  received  at 
a  general  assembly  (including  86  in 
regulation   dress;   see   photo). 

A  close  coordination  of  all  functions 
was  the  keynote  of  the  reports,  each 
one  of  which  Included  concrete  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  Conspicuously  absent  were  any 
political,  minority  interests.  Conspicu- 
ously present  were  united,  functional 
Technocrats,  of  one  organization,  for 
one  objective. 

That  this  stimulating  conference 
vyould  be  but  the  first  such  event  was 
clear  to  all  those  present. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued  from   Page    13) 

continued;  enrollments  continue;  our 
literature  distribution  holds  its  own 
with  new  records  in  several  items;  and. 
In  the  midst  of  one  so-called  'crisis'  af- 
ter another  plus  the  added  confusion 
of  a  presidential  election,  we  have  car- 
ried out  a  successful  major  tour  for  the 
Director-In-Chief  across  the  country. 
Technocracy  is  not  only  holding  its 
own,  it  is  growing  under  the  disturbing 
circumstances  of  a  war-like  economy! 
Technocracy  and  America  have  once 
again  upset  tradition.  This  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  Technocracy 
Is  built  to  the  specifications  of  our 
American  era.  In  other  words  It  was 
'designed  that  way.' 
In  some  areas  the  factual  conditions 
are  temporarily  obscured  by  the 
smokescreen  of  political  expediency, 
but  the  very  fires  which  have  blown 
up  this  smokescreen  are  at  the  same 
time  forging  the  wheels  of  a  new  tech- 
nology and  accelerating  the  trends  up- 
on which  Technocracy  Is  based.  Inevi- 
tably the  smokescreen  will  be  blown 
away.  In  the  meantime  Technocracy 
marches  on  with  every  member  confi- 
dent in  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
future  of  America.  — CHQ 
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incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
Continental  Organization  with  offices  and  members  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial 
racket  or  a  political  party. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only  on  the  North  American  Continent 
through  the  structure  of  its  own  Continental  Headquarters,  Area 
Controls,  Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and  Organizers  as  a  self-disci- 
plined, self-controlled  organization.  It  has  no  affiliations  with  any 
other  organization,  movement,  or  association,  whether  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Continent  has  the  natural 
resources,  the  physical  equipment,  and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance. 

Technocracy  finds  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  an 
abundance  of  physical  wealth  on  a  Continental  scale  for  the  use  of 
all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  Continental 
technological  control — a  government  of  function. 

Technocracy  declares  that  this  Continent  has  a  rendezvous  with 
Destiny;  that  this  Continent  must  decide  between  Abundance  and 
Chaos  within  the  next  few  years.  Technocracy  realizes  that  this  deci- 
sion must  be  made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Americans  trained 
and  self-disciplined,  capable  of  operating  a  technological  mechan- 
ism of  production  and  distribution  on  the  Continent  when  the  present 
Price  System  becomes  impotent  to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
notifying  every  Intelligent  and  courageous  North  American  that  his 
future  tomorrow  rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy  offers 
the  specifications  and  the  blueprints  of  Continental  physical  opera- 
tions for  the  production  of  abundance  for  every  citizen. 


'America  — 

Now  and  Forever' 

TECHNOCRACY  Magazine 
Issues  A-19  and  A-20 

THE  ONLY  positive  blueprint  of  Continental 
operation  and  defense  which  has  emerged 
from  the  current  welter  of  incompetence,  fear, 
and  hysteria  has  been  the  powerful  declara- 
tion of  defense  by  Technocracy's  Director-in- 
Chief,  Howard  Scott  —  'America  —  Now  and 
Forever.'  Published  last  July  in  A-19  issue  of 
TECHNOCRACY  magaiine.  Part  One  laid 
down  proposals  which  are  astounding  today 
but  which  must  be  in  operation  tomorrow. 
Already,  item  after  item  enumerated  as  nec- 
essary by  Technocracy  has  been  put  into  ef- 
fect. The  map  at  the  left,  from  Part  Two 
in  issue  A-20,  published  this  month,  portrays 
necessary  defense  zones,  one  of  Technocracy's 
outstanding  proposals  for  adequate  defense  of 
this  Continent.  Every  American  should  read 
and    act    upon    'America — Now    and    Forever!' 


DEFENSE  of  AMERICA 


IN  the  face  of  the  march  of  world  events  America 
must  change  even  faster  than  our  internal  forces 
had  previously  decreed.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  has  not  a  lifetime  in  which  to 
attain  an  adequate  defense  of  this  Continent  from 
Alaska  to  the  Galapagos,  from  Greenland  to  the 
Guianas.  .  .  .  Let  Technocracy  state  it  here  and  now 
that  all  the  major  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  will 
use  every  means  to  prevent  the  unification  of  the 
North  American  Continent  into  one  technologically 
operated  unit!  The  United  States  is  the  dominant 
entity  of  this  Continent,  and  to  the  people  of  Unit- 
ed States  Is  the  destiny  of  this  Continent  made  man- 
ifest. .  .  .  We  of  the  United  States  are  charged  by 
that  destiny  to  accomplish  the  consolidation  of  this 
Continent  into  one  unit  of  operation  so  that  there 
may  be  one  unity  of  defense. 

We  blithely  trade  our  old  destroyers  for  99-year 
leases  of  air  and  naval  bases.  .  .  .  Then  Secretary 
Cordell  Hull  naively  announces  that  all  bases  thus 
acquired  will  be  open  for  the  full  use  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  2!   American  nations  in  the  defense  of 


this  hemisphere.  This  kind  of  stupidity  endangers 
our  very  existence.  Let  us  as  a  people  be  quite 
frank  with  ourselves:  We  cannot  achieve  Conti- 
nental defense  by  any  sloppy  confederation  of  na- 
tional sovereignties.  .  .  .  Are  we  as  a  people  so  Ig- 
norant as  to  be  lulled  into  the  false  security  of  such 
errant  nonsense?  .  .  . 

If  ...  we  are  leasing  these  bases  for  naval  and 
air  use  as  a  temporary  gesture  leading  eventually  to 
complete  acquisition,  then  this  national  maneuver  is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  In  this  hour  of  our  country's  need 
we  should  have  the  fortitude  to  kick  over-board  stu- 
pidity and  hypocrisy  alike  in  the  planning  of  our 
national  policy.  .  .  . 

The  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
achieve  defense  by  leasing,  buying,  or  acquiring  de- 
fense bases  along  the  periphery  of  this  Continental 
Area  without  simultaneously  developing  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  Area  can  never  be  adequately  defend- 
ed without  the  Installation  of  a  planned  Continental 
operation. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT. 


» 
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With   The   Editors 


NEW  CONCEPTS 

The  resistance  to  Technocracy's  scientific  proposals 
for  a  functional  social  system  has  come  partly  from 
people  who  cannot  conceive  of  anything  different  from 
what  now  exists.  They  lack  the  knowledge  to  compre- 
hend anything  new. 

A  similar  resistance  last  month  threatened  to  block 
the  construction  in  Kansas  City  of  progressive,  archi- 
tect-engineer Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  "first  completely 
functional  church."  Not  delving  into  antiquity  for  de- 
signs to  copy,  the  famed  architect,  as  usual,  developed 
a  structure  to  meet  the  problem  at  hand.  Among  the 
revolutionary  features  he  included  in  the  design  for  the 
Community  Church  were  cantilever  construction,  invis- 
ible heating  pipes  set  in  the  floor,  thin,  steel-and-gunite 
walls,  full  air-conditioning,  a  triple-decker  parking  ramp, 
and  vertical  floodlights  instead  of  a  steeple.  Its  audi- 
torium will  have  a  movie  screen,  room  for  a  lOO-piece 
orchestra,  no  windows.  And  its  cost  is  to  be  only  $175,- 
000  instead  of  an  estimated  $300,000  required  for  a 
traditional  church  of  that  size. 

When  confronted  with  the  plans  for  such  an  unusual 
building,  Kansas  City's  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
balked,  refused  to  issue  a  permit.  Reason:  the  plans 
did  not  comply  with  the  city's  1927  building  code. 
(Yes,    1927.)     hie  demanded   more  exact  specifications. 

Retorted  Frank  Lloyd  Wright:  "If  I  did  supply  de- 
tailed specifications  on  this  new  type  of  modern  archi- 
tecture I  would  have  to  supply  engineers  and  architects 
for  your  department  to  understand  them." 

To  Technocrats,  this  case  of  resistance  to  technologi- 
cal innovations  was  very  typical  of  the  Price  System. 
They  remembered  the  howl  from  the  Wisconsin  State 
Industrial  Commission  when  Architect  Wright  submitted 
his  astounding  plans  for  the  Johnson  Wax  plant  at  Ra- 
cine. (Now  built.)  The  columns  to  support  the  roof 
looked  upside  down,  tapered  from  a  20-foot  concrete 
disk  at  the  top  to  slender  shaft  8  inches  thick  at  the 
floor.  By  ordinary  reckoning,  these  slenderizing  pencils 
would  take  about  two  tons  weight  each  where  they  were 
called  upon  to  support  twelve.  In  an  official  test  the 
column  held  up  sixty  tons. 

Regarding  the  resistance  to  Technocracy,  however, 
Technocrats  were  pointing  out  last  month  that  current 
events  are  now — faster  than  ever — smashing  concepts 
of  the  past.  The  march  of  time  brooks  no  opposition, 
for  stronger  than  armies  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 


SCHOOL  SALUTE 

Many  Technocrats  have  wondered  why  American 
school  children  are  required  to  give  the  flag  a  straight- 
arm  salute — a  la  Nazi — while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
taught  it  is  terrible  that  the  masses  of  Europe  are  forced 
to  give  a  similar  straight-arm  salute  to  their  omnipotent 
dictators. 

The  question  has  finally  come  into  the  open. 

Last  month,  New  York  City  school  children  were  di- 
rected to  change  their  salute  to  the  flag.  They  now 
salute  the  way  Technocrats  have  been  saluting  since 
1934.  Superintendent  of  Schools  hHarold  C.  Campbell 
told  them  to  hold  their  fingers  to  their  forehead. 

The  question  still  is  not  settled,  however:  the  U.  S. 
flag  code,  as  modified  by  the  Second  National  Flag 
Conference  in  1924,  makes  straight-arm  saluting  man- 
datory for  school  children. 


SINCERE  FUTILITY 

A  tall,  husky  man  of  about  35  burst  briskly  into  our 
offices  one  day  last  month  and  announced,  of  all  things, 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  gleam  of  a  sincere  crusader  sparkled  In 
his  eyes  and  his  bold  brown  suit,  with  hat  to  match,  gave 
him  a  solid  appearance. 

S.  Collins  Terry  was  on  his  rounds,  contacting  every 
influential  office  In  the  city.  He  handed  us  his  written 
platform,  on  a  mimeographed  sheet,  hie  didn't  give  us 
time  to  read  It  right  away,  but  talked  excitedly  and  fast 
— as  though  letting  us  in  on  a  great  secret.  He  was 
going  to  reform  the  city  government. 

This  David  with  hand  weapons,  facing  the  might  ot 
machine  politics,  is  Irish-Cherokee  Indian;  "like  my  fore- 
fathers that  have  long  since  gone  to  their  happy  hunting 
ground,"  he  said,  "I  am  proud  of  being  the  original 
American."     And  he  is  sincerely  patriotic. 

"If  and  when  I  become  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles  I  will 
give  all  business  houses  just  24  hours  to  discharge  non- 
citizens  and  replace  them  with  Americans,  or  I  will  re- 
voke their  licenses,  forthwith." 

Following  this  burst  of  patriotism,  poor  G.  Collins 
Terry,  the  supreme  idealist  who  wants  to  give  Los  An- 
geles a  "Utopian  democracy,"  showed  that  he — like  mil- 
lions of  other  sincere  patriots — Is  groping   In   the  dark, 

(Continued  on   Page   13) 
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NEWS— OBSCURED,  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Still  Going  Down 

NO  REVERSE  SEEN  IN 
INTEREST  RATE  DROP 

THE  First  National  Bank  of  Engle- 
'  wood,  in  Chicago,  announced  last 
month  that,  begininng  January  I,  no 
more  interest  would  be  paid  on  money 
in  savings  accounts.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  banks  the  nation  over, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  banks  can't 
lend  enough  of  their  60  billions  of  de- 
posits at  high  enough  rates  of  interest 
to  meet  expenses  and  pay  interest  on 
their  depositors'    money. 

This  Chicago  bank  has  about  $2,- 
650,000  of  savings  deposits  and  a  sim- 
ilar amount  in  commercial  deposits.  It 
has  $2,800,000  invested  in  3-3/8% 
government  bonds,  but  the  treasury  is 
calling  in  these  old  bonds  and  will  give 
the  bank  back  Its  $2,800,000  cash.  The 
president  of  the  bank  made  this  state- 
ment to  depositors: 

".  .  .  There  is  little  other  than  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  which  we  should  dare  en- 
trust your  money,  and  on  those  the 
rates  of  Interest  have,  as  you  know, 
been  whipped  down  to  but  a  fraction 
of  l%." 

Banks  hesitate  to  lend  money  to  de- 
fense borrowers  not  only  because  of 
the  'risky'  nature  of  these  loans,  but 
also  because  the  government  is  lend- 
ing them  money  at  the  sensationally 
low  rate  of  l'/2%  interest.  This  kind 
of  competition  is  too  keen,  so  the  banks 


must  invest  their  Idle  funds  in  corpor- 
ate bonds,  or  government  bonds. 

However,  not  only  are  new  issues  of 
corporate  bonds  fewer  and  farther  be- 
tween, but  also  their  Interest  rates  are 
going  down.  One  corporation  after 
another  is  refunding — calling  In  its  old 
bonds  and  issuing  new  ones  at  sub- 
stantially lower  rates  of  Interest.  Even 
the  finest  (grade  AAA)  bonds  average 
only  23/:^  y^  yield,  compared  to  an 
average  of  31/2%  in  1937.  Other 
grades  of  bonds  range  far  lower.  And 
the  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  estimated 
recently  that  $4,000,000,000  of  its  list- 
ed issues  might  be  refunded  during 
1941. 

Last  month  when  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  issued  $140,- 
000,000  worth  of  23/4%  bonds,  banks 
and  Investment  bankers  didn't  have  a 
chance  at  them.  In  line  with  the  trend, 
the  entire  issue  was  sold  directly  to  a 
group  of  fourteen  insurance  companies, 
who  themselves  have  billions  of  idle 
dollars  to  invest.  The  direct  placement 
of  new  corporate  bonds  is  so  distress- 
ing to  bankers  that  they  are  seriously 
considering  means  of  bringing  abo.ut 
compulsory  bidding  on  bond  issues. 
The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  would  be 
to  drive  interest  rates  lower  and  lower. 

American  financial  institutions,  with 
six-sevenths  of  their  assets  already  rep- 
resented by  cash  and  government 
bonds,  have  no  course  other  -than  to 
buy  more  government  bonds,  even 
though  their  yield  is  next  to  nothing. 
The  average  rate  of  return  on  govern- 


ment bonds  in  1926  was  4.1%.  By 
1936  it  had  gone  down  to  2.6%.  Now, 
the  yield  on  long-term  government 
bonds  is  under  2%,,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  and  on  short-term  issues 
the  yield  is  less  than  35/IOQths  of  one 
percent! 

Contrary  to  some  expectations  and 
hopes,  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
federal  debt  in  our  defense  effort  has 
not  started,  and  will  not  start,  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  an  upward  climb.  This 
Is  because  the  investment  field  is  vir- 
tually limited  to  government  bonds.  A 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Around  and  Around 

REGULATION  OF  CHISELING 
IS  GOVT.'S  MAIN  FUNCTION 

BUSINESSMEN  gush  crocodile  tears 
and  unprintable  words  over  govern- 
mental 'planning' — but  what  they  mean 
is  actually  not  planning,  but  regulation 
and  'Interference'  in  the  pursuit  of  pri- 
vate-enterprise happiness. 

To  say  that  our  government  Is  in- 
dulging in  planning  is  to  hand  our  Price 
System  government  undue  orchids  and 
flattery.  Competent  governmental 
planning  Is  impossible  in  Price  System. 
America.  The  chief  function  of  our  po- 
litical governments — local,  state  and 
national — is  the  appeasement  of  self- 
interested  pressure  groups.  A  maze  of 
incompetents  grind  out  laws  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  maze  of  departments, 
commissions,  bureaus  and  agencies, 
while  a  maze  of  courts  try  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  other 
two   branches   of  government,   and   of 
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Photo  courtesy  Cleveland  Trencher  Co. 

TO  lay  a  pipe  line,  one  man  with  this  trencher  can  dig  a  trench  three  feet  deep  and 
18  inches  wide  at  the  rate  of  7,000  feet  a  day.  On  behalf  of  the  railroads,  the  Georgia 
supreme   court  has   stopped   work   on   a    new   southern   pipe   line.   See   the   full   story,    below. 


individuals,  corporations  and  groups  on 
the  basis  of  decisions  handed  down  in 
the  dim  past  when  America  was  alto- 
gether different.  The  chief  activity  of 
our  governments  is  shown  in  these 
squabbles  in  the  news  last  month: 

*  The  Southern  Pipe  Line  Co.  has  al- 
most completed  its  pipe  line  from  Port 
St.  Joe,  Florida,  through  Atlanta  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  having  obtained 
permission  to  build  from  the  appropri- 
ate federal  commission.  But  the  con- 
struction has  been  stopped,  because 
the  Georgia  supreme  court  has  decid- 
ed that  the  company  had  not  been 
granted  permission  by  the  state  legis- 
lature to  cross  railroads  and  highways 
or  to  condemn  property — the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  The  pipe  line^  con- 
trolled by  oil  companies  and  to  be 
used  by  them  to  reduce  transportation 
costs,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  railroad 
and  port  interests.  These  interests 
argue  thus:  The  pipe  line  is  not  a  com- 
mon carrier  (only  petroleum  products) 
so  should  not  be  given  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  and  besides,  compet- 
ing railroads  would  loose  10%  of  their 
revenue,  causing  unemployment.  The 
oil  companies  counter  that  neighboring 
states  have  granted  the  pipe  line  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  that 
cheaper  transportation  is  progress. 
While   the   pipe   line   officials   prepare 


to  get  the  Georgia  legislature  In  Jan- 
uary to  grant  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, the  railroad  and  port  interests 
claim  that  a  legislative  majority  op- 
poses the  pipe  line.  The  railroads  have 
had  a  long  head  start  in  learning  how 
to  handle  legislatures,  and  they're  pret- 
ty good  at  it. 

♦  Denver,  Colorado,  and  neighbor- 
ing cities  are  pleading  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  reduction  in 
the  wholesale  prices  they  have  to  pay 
for  natural  gas  piped  in  by  private 
companies  from  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
After  a  bitter  two-year  legal  battle,  the 
gas  companies  took  to  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  their  contention  that  they 
did  not  come  under  the  federal  Natural 
Gas  Act.  They  lost.  They  are  now  ar- 
guing before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  a  reduction  of  rates  is  not 
justified  in  view  of  the  great  cost  of 
constructing  the  pipe  line.  In  checking 
this  matter,  the  Commission  is  reveal- 
ing some  things'  quite  embarrassing  to 
both  the  city  of  Denver  and  to  the 
companies.  Included  in  the  capital 
cost  was  $350,000  paid  years  ago  to 
the  publisher  of  the  'Denver  Post'  for 
supporting  natural  gas  when  the  pipe 
line  was  first  contemplated.  Then  there 
was  $50,000  paid  for  'influencing'  the 
Mayor  of  Denver  to  sign  the  gas  rate 
ordinance,  and  some  $27,000  paid  to 


others  for  passage  of  the  ordinance. 
The  Colorado  soft  coal  industry,  which 
has  been  cut  a  third  since  natural  gas 
came  to  the  state.  Is  against  lowering 
the  gas  rate,  and  joins  the  gas  com- 
panies and  the  cities  in  waiting  for  the 
Power  Commission  to  make  up  its  mind 
on  the  issue. 

♦  In  the  long  battle  between  rail- 
roads and  motor  transport,  the  latter 
got  a  jolt  last  month  by  a  ruling  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
As  reported  in  the  October  Newscope, 
a  large  group  of  eastern  trucking  lines 
had  laid  detailed  plans  to  consolidate 
into  one  Transport  Company,  to  capi- 
talize at  $25,000,000,  and  to  operate 
their  combined  15,000  trucks  in  a  high- 
ly efficient  manner.  They  planned  to  ^ 
eliminate  150  of  their  present  342  ^ 
freight  terminals  and  to  provide  serv- 
ice in  some  respects  superior  to  rail- 
road service.     But  the  I. CO.  has  issued 

a  brief  statement  that  permission  for 
operation  is  denied  the  new  Transport 
Company.  No  reasons  were  given. 
The  encouraged  railroads  are  pushing 
their  fight  further.  Because  of  the 
nightmare  of  varying  truck  regulations 
among  the  states,  truckers  have  been 
seeking  federal  control  of  weight  and 
size  limits,  etc.,  in  interstate  trucking. 
But  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads is  trying  very  hard  to  convince 
the  I.  C.  C.  that  federal  regulation 
"is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in 
the  public  interest." 

♦  Years     ago,     Kansas     legislators     ^ 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  rate  at  which 

oil  could  be  pumped  out  of  the  ground. 
The  law  permitted  a  producer  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit  in  wells  that  were  near- 
est refineries,  if  it  correspondingly  re- 
duced the  rate  in  wells  elsewhere  in 
the  state.  In  1939,  major  oil  com- 
panies (who  produce,  refine  and  distri- 
bute) got  the  proration  law  amended 
to  eliminate  these  'special  allowables.' 
Soon  after,  the  independent  companies 
(non-intergrated)  got  a  federal  court 
to  issue  an  injunction  against  operation 
of  the  amendment,  and  the  battle  has 
raged  ever  since.  Last  month  another 
federal  court,  in  a  two-to-one  decision, 
dissolved  the  injunction.  (The  dissent- 
ing judge  was  a  defeated  democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  re- 
publican Kansas.)  Word  is  that  the  in- 
dependents are  raising  funds  to  get  the 
Kansas  prorate  law  rewritten  by  the 
legislature. 

Going  on  all  the  time  are  thousands 
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of  similar  conflicts  among  divers  bus- 
iness groups,  and  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  local, 
state  and  national  governments  go 
around  and  around  in  their  'regulation' 
and  'interference.'  But  competent  na- 
tional planning  does  not  exist,  and  is 
impossible  in  the  Price  System. 

L!ke  House  of  Cards 

ADMINISTRATION  KNOWS 
ARMAMENT  BOOM  PERILS 

n  RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  said  this  in 
r     1936: 

"We  know  that  vast  armaments  are 
rising  on  every  side,  and  that  the  work 
of  creating  them  employs  men  by  the 
millions.  It  is  natural,  however,  for  us 
to  conclude  that  such  employment  is 
false  employment;  that  it  builds  no 
permanent  structures  and  creates  no 
consumer  goods  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  lasting   prosperity. 

"We  know  that  nations  guilty  of 
these  follies  inevitably  face  the  day 
when  either  their  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion must  be  used  against  their  neigh- 
bors or  when  an  unsound  economy  like 
a  house  of  cards  will  fall  apart." 


Still  Going  Down 

(Continued  from    Page   3) 

recent  issue  of  $250,000,000  worth  of 
3/4%  government  bonds  was  over-sub- 
scribed twelve  times! 

There  have  been  hints  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  come  to  the  rescue  in 
the  matter  of  declining  interest  rates, 
but  defense  will  cost  the  government 
enough  billions  without  adding  to  it 
any  unnecessary  rise  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money,  it  is  already  paying 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  in- 
terest on  its  bonds. 

The  United  States  Government  is 
the  main  financier  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort, and  private  finance  cannot  long 
avoid  drowning  in  its  own  liquidity.  In- 
terest rates  will  continue  to  decline, 
and  financial  institutions,  and  others 
dependent  upon  interest  on  their 
money,  will  have  to  close  their  doors 
for  a  last  time. 

Step  by  step,  do  Technocracy's  pre- 
dictions, based  upon  the  trends,  un- 
fold; step  by  step,  does  America  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  Price  System. 


DEFENSE   EFFORT 


'Base'  Deal 


GIFT  OF  DESTROYERS  IS 
FOUND  NOT  ENOUGH 

r  TENCH  of  the  '50  destroyers  for 
O  bases'  deal  with  Great  Britain 
mounted  higher  and  higher  last  month 
as  more  facts  about  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can defense  agreement  continued  to 
leak  out.  Fanning  the  demand  now  be- 
ing made  by  many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, that  outright  acquisition  of  Brit- 
ish-owned islands  in  North  American 
waters  be  the  price  for  aid  to  Britain, 
was  the  disclosure  that  the  United 
States  will  be  required  to  pay  as  much 
as  $25,000,000  to  lease  the  land  on 
which  the  proposed  bases  will  be  built. 

Sequence  of  events  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  British  owned  bases  began  with 
the  announcement  by  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  some  time 
before  the  American  public  learned  of 
the  destroyer  deal.  Churchill  then  de- 
clared that  Britain  had  offered  the 
United  States  'suitable  sites'  for  air 
and  naval  bases  but  was  asking  nothing 
in  return.  Following  this  British  an- 
nouncement came  the  statement  of 
President  Roosevelt,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence, that  the  British  bases  would  be 
acquired  (on  a  99-year  lease)  by  the 
United  States  in  return  for  fifty  'obso- 
lete' destroyers.  Final  straw  was  the 
disclosure  that  $25,000,000  would  be 
required  to  pay  rent  on  the  land  in 
question. 

It  is  estimated  that  $50,000,000  will 
be  required  for  preliminary  defense 
works  on  each  base.  An  additional 
$25,000,000  has  now  been  alloted  for 
the  construction  of  army  barracks  and 
other  quarters.  In  addition  to  these 
sums,  $25,000,000  more  will  be  needed 
to  pay  for  the  leases  on  base  sites. 

British  authorities  have  not  proved 
any  too  helpful  in  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys for  the  bases.  British  authorities 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad  have  vainly 
but  persistently  attempted  to  convince. 
U.  S.  Army  engineers  that  a  section  of 
swampy  land  should  be  allocated  for 
the  new  U.  S.  Trinidad  base.  Costs  of 
reclaiming  the  swamp  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  born  by  the  United  States. 
American  authorities  have  refused  to 
consider  this  on  the  grounds  that  the 
cost  of  the  reclamation  would  be  pro- 


hibitive. A  more  suitable  site  is  easily 
available. 

On  the  island  of  Bermuda,  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  in  connection  with  Ber- 
muda's anti-automobile  regulations. 
Bermuda  has  never  permitted  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles  on  the  islands.  The 
local  government  Is  now  objecting  to 
the  importation  of  heavy  motor  ve- 
hicles by  the  American  engineering  and 
military  units. 

The  actions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment In  attempting  to  make  America 
the  'fall  guy'   in  the   bases  transaction 


'DraQOnMv'    ^'°*  ^P^^^  ahead  for  defense!    This 
**  '       new  Ryan  YO-51   is  the  latest  devel- 

opment for  the  eyes  of  the  Army  and  claims  dis- 
tinction for  \H  SLOW  speed  and  maneuverability, 
successfully  competing  with  autogiros  and  helicopters. 
Able  to  take  off  in  nearly  its  own  length  of  35  feet 
and  to  land  in  10  feet,  it  is  an  excellent  liaison  and 
courier  plane.  Its  ability  to  climb  at  a  60-degree 
angle  and  nearly  hover  at  a  standstill  will  present 
a  problem  to  any  attacking,  highspeed  pursuit  ship. 
The  YO-BI's  remarkable  speed  range  is  due  to  its 
broad  50-foot  wing  with  retractable  flaps  so  wide 
that  they  practically  amount  to  a  second,  variable- 
pitch   wing.  Photo  courtesy  of  RYAN. 
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is  not  expected  to  improve  British 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public.  Informed  American  quarters 
are  now  pointing  out  that  the  outright 
cession  of  the  British  Islands  to  the 
United  States  In  return  for  American 
aid  to  Britain  would  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose. It  would  render  such  vast  ex- 
penditures unnecessary  and  it  would 
prove  to  the  American  people  that 
Britain  Is  at  least  as  interested  In  the 
defense  of  America  as  she  expects 
America  to  be  In  the  defense  of  Great 
Britain. 


Also,  Last  Month: 

.  .  .  GOVERNMENT  deal  with  Boli- 
vian tin  concealed  a  joker.  Tin  is  us- 
ually smelted  in  England,  shipped  here. 
Government  deal  provides  for  smelting 
of  tin  In  the  United  States  but  price 
agreed  upon  allows  for  the  old  cost  of 
shipping  Bolivian  ore  to  England,  the 
cost  of  refining  it  there,  and  of  ship- 
ping the  tin  here.  Whether  defense 
needs  are  satisfied  or  not,  business  must 
still  get  its  cut. 

.  .  .  DESPITE  urgent  need  for  bomb- 
ing planes,  trucks  picking  up  aluminum 
sheets  at  Alcoa,  Tennessee,  for  airplane 
manufacture  are  restricted  by  law  to  a 
total  load  of  only  24,000  lbs.  Loads 
must  be  ferried  in  small  bites  to  the 
Tennessee-Virginia  line  where  they  can 
be  loaded  onto  larger  vehicles  for 
transportation  to  the  Glenn  Martin 
plant  in  Baltimore.  Defense  emergen- 
cy doesn't  stand  a  chance  against  local 
ordinance  No.   1,000,000. 

...  AT  LONG  LAST,  toprankers  of 
■the  Army's  armored  divisions  were  cor- 
recting weaknesses  in  U.  S.'s  mechan- 
ized equipment.  Armor  will  be  heav- 
ier. Present  type,  open-topped,  four- 
wheeled  scout  cars  will  be  scrapped 
for  'halftrack'  short  caterpillar  tracks 
on  rear  wheels,  heavier  armor,  and 
more  protection  for  crews.  Most  Im- 
portant change:  All  future  tanks  will 
be  fitted  with  Diesel  motors,  as  Tech- 
nocracy has  always  advocated. 

.  .  .  ENGLAND  was  requesting  con- 
tributions from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  am- 
phibian ambulance  planes,  able  to  res- 
cue drowning  British  airmen  shot  down 
at  sea.     Said   Lord   Beaverbrook  in  an 


advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times, 
"These  ambulance  planes  will  meet  the 
most  pressing  need.  England  will  be 
most  grateful." 

While  Lord  Beaverbrook  passes  the 
hat  for  American  pennies  he  person- 
ally withholds  a  brand  new,  Gruman 
G-2 1  twinmotored  amphibian  In  a 
hangar  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  it  is  re- 
liably reported.  This  plane  would  make 
a  very  good  ambulance  unit.  If  hiitler 
ever  parades  up  Picadilly,  Beaverbrook, 
who  sports  a  palatial  estate  In  the  Ba- 
hamas, won't  have  to  be  there  to 
watch.  Meanwhile,  wounded  British  pi- 
lots can  walk  on  the  water. 

.  .  .  STATE  political  Foolaws  were 
adding  to  defense  difficulties.  A 
mechanized-artillery  outfit  moving  from 
Seattle,  Washington,  to  Camp  Ord, 
California,  was  held  up  by  conflicting 
state  laws  on  length  and  weight  of 
trailers.  Commercial  vehicles  had  to 
be  hired  to  get  the  Army  through  the 
redtape. 

.  .  .  ThHERE  STILL  was  no  mass  produc- 
tion of  the  TImm  plastic  plane.  Army 
and  Navy  men  want  the  faster  pro- 
duction the  process  makes  possible, 
but  politicians  and  other  Price  System 


Interests  still  interfere.  This  is  confir- 
mation of  The  TECHNOCRAT'S  state- 
ment in  its  June  1940  issue:  "Most 
probably,  this  budding  technological 
revolution  will  just  sputter  and  fall  short 
of  rising  to  its  full  fury  because  of 
Price  System  Interference." 

.  .  .  THE  DRAFT  really  began  giving 
some  draftees  the  chills.  Many  a  man 
called  to  the  colors  suddenly  found 
that  the  price  for  his  patriotism 
would  probably  be  the  complete  loss 
of  his  partly  paid-for  car,  furniture  and 
home.  He  found  to  his  chagrin  that 
though  he  won't  have  to  make  pay- 
ments while  away  at  camp,  when  he 
gets  back  he'll  have  to  pay  DOUBLE 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Thus,  if  he 
is  now  paying  monthly  $30  on  his  car, 
$20  on  his  furniture,  and  $35  on  his 
house,  when  he  comes  back  from  the 
army  after  a  year  he'll  have  to  find 
himself  a  job  within  a  specified  time 
and  pay  $60  on  his  car,  $40  on  his 
furniture  and  $70  on  his  house — $85 
more  per  month — or  he'll  lose  them  all 
to  the  finance  companies,  who  have 
business  as  usual,  war  or  no  war.  Said 
an  Army  draft  official  last  month  when 
confronted  by  worried  draftees:  "Boys, 
frankly  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do." 


Photo  courtesy  Chain  Belt  Co. 

Do!nQ    'difty'    work      Silen+ly  through  the  night  this  compact  technological  unit  glides 
'  around    the    village    of    Oak    Park,    Illinois,    sweeping    clean    the 

streets.  Here  is  a  visual  answer  to  those  worried  people  who  so  often  ask  a  Technocrat:  "Who  is 
going  to  do  the  dirty  work  in  tomorrow's  Technate  of  technological  wonders?"  A  trained  tech- 
nician  high  above  thei  dirt  guides  the  mechanical   watering   and   automatic   sweeping   processes. 
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SCIENCE   and  TECHNOLOGY 


Science  In  Court 

POLITICIANS  AND  LAWYERS 
MAKE  THEIR  OWN  RULES 

LAST  month,  TIME  told  when  a  plant 
IS   not  a   plant:    "When   it  goes  to 
court."  (p.  41,   I  l/i  1/40) 

The  story  was  told  of  research-nnan 
Cornelius  Arzberger  who,  having  been 
refused  a  patent  on  a  new  bacteria 
species  which  ferments  sugar  to  pro- 
duce industrially  useful  solvents,  went 
to  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  to  prove  his  case.  He  knew 
that,  in  1930,  Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  patenting  of  almost 
"any  distinct  and  new  variety  of  plant." 
And  he  knew  that  practically  all  biolo- 
gists class  bacteria  as  plants. 

Arzberger  pressed  his  case,  showed 
that  scientists  class  bacteria  as  plants. 
But  bacteria-minded  Cornelius  Arz- 
berger forgot  that  the  'leaders'  of  his 
scientific  America  are  politicians — not 
scientific  men  learned  in  the  ways  of 
energy,  machines,  and  living  things. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  pressed  the 
point:  the  Congressmen  who  passed 
the  plant  patent  law  were  not  scientists. 

Concepts  of  the  world  have  changed 
since  they  went  to  school  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Science  has  grown  up. 
But  Congressmen  have  just  made  more 
laws. 

Said  the  court:  "We  think  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  use  of  the  word  'plant,' 
was  speaking  in  the  common  language 
of  the  people."  Said  TIME  magazine 
last  month:  "The  court  also  recalled 
that  the  Supreme  Court  once  classed 
the  tomato  as  a  vegetable  for  tariff 
purposes,  although  scientists  call  It  a 
fruit." 

Scientist  Arzberger  got  nowhere  with 
the  lawyers  and  politicians.  \-\e  got 
no  patent  on  his  new  plant. 

Simplification 

ELIMINATION  OF  WASTED 
MOTIONS  SPEEDS  OUTPUT 

I  NDUSTRY  Is  increasing  its  output  not 
'  only  by  building  new,  efficient  plants, 
but  also  by  stepping  up  the  efficiency 
of  those  In  operation.  Among  the 
thousand  and  one  ways  of  raising  plant 


Calling  the  Balls     Itl'rinn'nTof  At 

«'  bearing  gage  at  the 

Ford  plant  measures  the  diameter  of  steel 
balls  to  millionths  of  an  inch.  At  the  rate  of 
5,000  an  hour,  compared  to  3,000  by  the  semi- 
manual  method,  the  bearings  are  automati- 
cally segregated  into  five  size-categories. 
Out-of-round  balls  are  rejected.  After  a  ball 
has  been  measured,  it  rolls  down  the  trough 
and  drops  through  a  trap  door  into  a  recep- 
tacle. An  electrical  impulse  from  the  gage 
opens   the    right  trap   door   at  the   right  time. 


efficiency,  the  mere  simplification  of 
methods  and  processes  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  wasted  motions  are  going  to 
town. 

With  a  backlog  of  $225,000,000 
worth  of  plane  orders,  this  is  what  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  aircraft  factory  in  Bal- 
timore Is  doing  along  these  lines*: 

♦  The  pan  holding  rivets  Is  moved  a 
foot  closer  to  the  man  who  drives 
1,000  rivets  per  day.  He  saves  12 
thousandths  of  a  minute  reaching  for 
each    rivet.      For    every    million    rivets 


•Reported     last    month     in     'Factory    Management 
and    Maintenance.' 


(some    planes    have    more),    200    man- 
hours  are  eliminated. 

♦  A  storeroom  has  been  moved  to 
a  better  location.  Saving:  10  miles 
of  walking  per  day,  100  man-hours  per 
month. 

♦  A  man  used  to  use  a  pair  of  pliers 
to  attach  terminals  used  for  electrical 
connections  to  short  lengths  of  wire. 
He  picked  up  the  two  parts  and  held 
them  in  his  left  hand,  reached  for  the 
pliers  with  his  right  hand,  gave  a  twist, 
threw  the  work  into  the  hopper  with  his 
left  hand,  laid  down  the  pliers  with  his 
right  hand,  and  then  started  over 
again.  Now  a  pair  of  steel  jaws  does 
the  clamping,  after  the  operator  feeds 
wire  from  one  side,  terminals  from  the 
other,  doing  the  job  68  percent  fast- 
er. Saving,  on  a  single  contract:  al- 
most 1,000  man-hours. 

♦  In  one  of  the  finished  parts  stock- 
rooms, parts  for  a  certain  assembly 
were  spread  over  a  300-foot  range. 
Efficient  rearrangement  cut  the  range 
to  20  feet.  Issuing  time  has  been  cut 
in  half. 

♦  Each  operator  producing  a  cer- 
tain part  In  the  drill-press  department 
now  produces  4  times  what  he  used  to. 
An  operator  used  to  open  a  clumsy 
vise,  lower  drill  by  hand,  raise  drill,  un- 
screw vice,  remove  piece  by  hand, 
brush  away  chips.  He  did  this  three 
times  per  minute.  Now  It's  twelve. 
Now,  after  Inserting  the  piece  in  the 
quick-acting  vice,  the  operator's  hand 
reaches  for  another  piece  while  his 
foot  brings  down  the  drill.  As  soon  as 
his  left  hand  snaps  open  the  vice,  a 
jet  of  air  blows  the  chips  away  and  the 
finished  piece  into  a  chute.  Man- 
hours  cut:  75  percent. 

♦  On  a  certain  assembly.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  drive  42  screws  to  hold  pieces 
for  riveting.  After  riveting,  the  screws 
were  removed  and  the  holes  redrllled 
for  rivets.  Now,  the  time  required 
for  this  assembly  is  cut  In  half  by  in- 
serting into  a  few  rivet  holes  little 
steel  springs  to  hold  the  pieces  to- 
gether until  riveted. 

♦  In  the  job  of  bolting  together  two 
steel  rings  around  a  fabric  porthole 
cover  with  42  bolts,  the  use  of  a  simple 
wooden  form  has  cut  the  number  of 
operations  required  from  3!  to  14,  and 
the  assembly  time  from  three  hours  to 
one!  Man-hours  in  this  job  are  cut 
two-thirds. 
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HOUSING 


Army  Housing 

PREFABRICATION  IGNORED  IN 
BUILDING   NEW  BARRACKS 

WITH  all  of  its  new  drill,  new  tac- 
tics, and  new  nnechanized  equip- 
nnent  the  United  States  Army  still  re- 
tains a  lot  of  its  old  hangovers.  John 
Q.  Private  nnay  battle  with  new  Gar- 
and  rifles,  and  gnaw  new,  scientifically 
balanced  Iron  rations  but  he  still  sleeps 
In  barracks  built  by  methods  that  were 
old  when  Washington  was  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Last  month,  hammers  rang  and  saws 
rasped  in  a  dozen  Army  cantonments  as 
myriad  carpenters  swarmed  over  half 
completed  frames  that  would  eventual- 
ly be  barracks  for  Uncle  Sam's  new 
Selective  Service  soldiers.  The  con- 
struction now  under  way  at  Fort  Dix 
is  typical  of  the  new  national  army 
housing.  Barracks  will  be  built  of  wood 
with  rolled  asphalt  roofing  and  gyp- 
sum-board insulation.  Construction  will 
be  temporary.  The  barracks  will  be 
heated  with  hand  stoked,  warm  air  fur- 
naces. Prefabrication  is  not  used.  All 
In  all,  a  construction  necessitating  a 
maximum  employment  of  skilled  labor- 
ers and  a  minimum  of  efficiency  will 
be  used. 

While  the  Army  sticks  to  the  hous- 
ing methods  of  yesterday,  the  U.  S. 
Navy  is  experimenting  with  the  meth- 
ods of  tomorrow.  At  the  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  naval  base  50  one-family  pre- 
fabricated houses  are  now  being  built. 
Frame  sections  for  these  houses  are  as- 
sembled on  a  jig  table  and  lifted  into 
place  on  the  foundation  with  a  lift 
crane.  'Rough-In'  plumbing  assembly 
is  also  completed  outside  the  house  and 
installed  In  a  single  operation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  hand- 
built  Army  barracks  will  be  about  $400 
per  man.  Prefabricated  barracks  would 
cost  far  less  due  to  greater  speed  of 
erection,  less  waste,  and  saving  in  la- 
bor cost.  Few  skilled  laborers  would 
be  needed  to  erect  prefabricated  bar- 
racks. Plumbing,  walls,  frames,  and 
roof  could  be  assembled  on  the  ground 
and  hoisted  into  place  complete  with 
plumbing  and  wiring.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  such  houses  would  be 
permanent  propositions  that  could  be 
taken  apart  and  moved  to  other  loca- 


tions as  defense  needs  demanded. 

The  recent  admission  by  government 
officials  that  the  army  housing  program 
is  months  behind  schedule  may  be  con- 
sidered another  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  more  modern  and  practi- 
cal housing  construction.  The  delay 
in  army  barrack  construction  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  Selective 
Service  schedule  has  been  retarded  al- 
most three  months. 

In  the  midst  of  a  national  defense  ef- 
fort, the  saving  of  money,  time,  or  ma- 
terials could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween defeat  and  victory.  The  U.  S. 
Army,  in  Ignoring  the  possibilities  of 
prefabricated  housing,  is  adding  one 
more  difficulty  in  America's  already  Im- 
peded defense  effort. 


USHA  photo  by  SEKAER 
Los  Angeles   doesn't  want  low   rents. 

Battle  Over  Housing 

PRIVATE  OWNERS  FIGHT 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

THE  City  of  Los  Angeles  lost  a  cool 
$6,500,000  of  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration money  last  month  when 
the  City  Council  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  in  developing  proposed 
slum  clearance  projects.  This  sum  was 
withdrawn  after  Langdon  W.  Post, 
United  States  Housing  Authority  offi- 
cial, conferred  with  Nathan  Straus,  Na- 
tional Housing  Administrator  at  Wash- 
ington. Said  Langdon  W.  Post:  "In 
fairness  to  other  communities  where 
this  money  is  needed  and  wanted  for 
low  rent  housing,  the  offer  will  have  to 
be  rescinded." 

The  reasons  for  the  attitude  of  the 
City  Council  can  be  summed  up  under 
two  heads.  There  is  a  dislike  for  non- 
taxable,  publicly  owned   Income   prop- 


erty. Such  slum  clearance  projects  on 
any  large  scale  tend  to  cause  a  steady 
loss  in  city  government  tax  revenue. 
Also  powerful  is  the  protest  of  owners 
of  privately  owned  multiple  dwellings 
who  see  prospects  of  their  tenements 
being  emptied  by  attractive  low-rent 
public  housing.  An  example  of  such 
private  owner  hostility  is  the  recent 
case  in  San  Francisco  where  irate  prop- 
erty owners  attacked  the  proposed 
$16,000,000  federal  slum  clearance 
program.  San  Francisco  property 
owners  contended  that  the  money 
should  be  used  for  the  repair  and  mod- 
ernization of  their  privately  owned  mul- 
tiple dwellings  rather  than  be  spent  to 
provide  tax-free,  publicly  owned,  low- 
cost  housing,  which  would  drive  their 
rents  down. 

On  the  FHA  side  of  the  controversy, 
Nathan  Straus,  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority Administrator,  counterattacked 
that  private  Industry  In  housing  "serves 
only  the  upper  third  income  group  and 
part  of  the  middle  group.  It  has  failed 
to  build  a  house  for. the  lowest  third 
In  the  last  hundred  years." 

Contributing  evidence  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Administrator  Straus's  claim 
Is  the  announcement  of  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  proposed 
$15,000,000  project  in  Los  Angeles's 
Wllshlre  area.  Rents  In  the  ten-block 
apartment  project  will  range  from 
$65  to  $100  per  month. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  high  rent 
level  is  the  number  one  Los  Angeles 
public  housing  project  which  will  open 
this  month.  With  610  modern  apart- 
ments, rents  will  range  from  $  I  I  to  $  1  8 
per  month.  Built  by  streamlined  mass 
production  methods,  costs  have  been 
kept  low  enough  to  make  such  radi- 
cally low  rents  possible.  Special  at- 
tractions include  $30,000  worth  of 
landscaping,  twenty  sandboxes  and  six 
wading  pools  for  the  kiddies,  and  four 
badminton  courts  and  a  Softball  dia- 
mond for  adults. 

While  the  private-public  battle  rolled 
on.  General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  appealed  to  state  and 
county  authorities  to  stop  'racketeer- 
ing' in  house  rents  for  Army  officers 
and  men.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country,  General  Marshall  complains, 
officers  and  enlisted  men  called  Into 
service  in  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency have  been  charged  double  and, 
in  some  cases,  triple  rents  by  private 
owners. 
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"At  times  the  price  system  does  not 
operate  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  .  .  ." 
—Editors  of  Business  Week,    11/30/40. 
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"We  may  be  on  our  way,  but  we  are 

not  going  anywhere,  except  toward  the 

abyss  of  financial  chaos." 

— Dr.  J.  C.  Clendenin,  professor  of  finance  at 

the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 

before   a    group   of  experts  at  a   California 

State    Chamber    of   Commerce    meeting    in 

Los  Angeles  last  month. 


Shot  of  Hop 


"Unless  the  [economic]  diseases  are 
cured  the  depression  that  will  surely 
follow  the  defense  boom — if  there  be 
one — will  be  a  depression  that  will 
make  1933  look  like  boom  times.  .  .  . 
Let's  resolve  to  recognize  defense  ex- 
penditures for  what  they  are,  a  shot 
of  hop  in  the  economic  structure  and 
not  a  permanent  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient." 

— Alfred  J.  Lundberg,  president  of  the  Calif. 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Los  An- 
geles,  last  month    (see  above). 

Capitalists  Impotent 

Capitalism  creates  unemployment, 
and  capitalism  will  go  on  creating  un- 
employment until  the  national  economy 
collapses.  .  .  . 

"The  capitalists  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  their  past  record,  will 
not  and  cannot  do  anything  to  solve 
the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  the  people  by 
their  system." 

— Ira  B.  Cross,  U.  C.  (Berkeley)  economics 
professor,  before  Institute  of  Economic  Fi- 
nance at  Occidental  college,    10/17/40. 

Then  a  Technate 

"It  is  commonplace  these  days  to 
hear  in  otherwise  responsible  quarters 
prophecies  of  utter  collapse  and  com- 
plete cessation  of  normal  activities  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  War." 

— A.  S.  Bryant,  pres.  Bryant  Mach.  &  Engr. 
Co.,  before  Associated  Machine  Tool  Deal- 
ers of  America,  at  Dayton,   10/22/40. 


Science  Must  Save 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  it's  going 
to  matter  extraordinarily  little  who  sits 
in  the  White  House  for  the  next  four 
years;  but  it  is  going  to  matter  a 
great  deal  how  much  mental  integrity 
and  sedulous  interrogation  you  and  I 
are  going  to  be  able  to  muster.  No 
statesman  can  save  civilization — not 
even  our  small  part  of  It.  Only  the 
scientific  spirit,  I  think,  can  do  that." 
— Howard     Vincent    O'Brien,     Chicago     Daily 

News  columnist,  9/23/40. 

Evidence 

"The  evidence  is  that  democracy 
has  not  worked  in  the  U'nited  States 
after  eight  years  of  trying  to  make  it 
work.  The  fact  that  it  won't  work  Is 
as  old  as  civilization  itself.  To  try  to 
make  it  work  is  to  try  and  subvert  the 
United  States  Government  from  a  Re- 
public into  virtual  communism  which 
means  destruction  of  America. 
— Boake     Carter,     newspaper     columnist     and 

radio  commentator,    10/22/40. 


Heads  or  Tail 


ails 

"When  the  British  empire  and  the 
United  States  of  America  come  face 
to  face  with  the  unavoidable  question: 
'Are  we  willing  to  lose  our  money  sys- 
tem as  the  price  we  pay  for  the  defeat 
of  hiitler?'  the  real  turning  point  in  the 
course  of  the  great  war  will  have  been 
reached. 

"If  the  answer  is  'yes'  then  we  will 
have  won  the  war — but  our  money  sys- 
tem will  have  been  sunk  and  thus  the 
prize  so  many  think  they  are  fighting 
for  will  have  been  lost!" 

— Manchester     Boddy,     Editor,     Los     Angeles 
News,    12/11/40. 

Bury  that  Body 

"American  industry  should  bend  ev- 
ery effort  to  encourage  and  generate 
favorable  publicity  for  itself  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  defense  program. 
First,  however,  every  individual  unit  in 
industry  must  make  sure  that  it  has  no 
'skeleton  in  the  closet'  to  be  embarrass- 
ingly revealed  in  the  strong  glare  of 
this  defense  program  publicity." 
— E.  C.  Kreutzberg,   Editor  of  'Steel',  9/9/40. 


Politics  Interferes 

"Political  factors  of  the  Government 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
Army  to  select  the  equipment  that  will 
be  necessary  for  the  organization  of  its 
forces." 

— Colonel   H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr. 


Not  Hooey 


"If  fascism  ever  comes  to  America, 
it  will  come  in  the  guise  of  a  move- 
ment to  save  America  from  fascism." 

— Huey    Long,    quoted    in    the    Economics    Re- 
view,   12/12/40. 

Sham  Patriotism 

"And  nine  times  out  of  10,  the  real 
traitors  are  the  sham  patriots  who  al- 
ways are  waving  the  flag  and  telling 
their  countrymen  how  unimpeachable  is 
their  devotion." 

— Al  Williams,   ace  columnist  and   aviation  ex- 
pert,   10/28/40. 

Shades  of  Technocracy 

".  .  .  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  North  American 
continent,  and  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  South  American  continent  as  far  as 
the   Equator." 

— The    America    First   Committee. 


American  Strength 

"The  United  States,  unlike  any  other 
great  power  except  Russia,  is  an  in- 
tegrated continental  empire  possessing 
all  the  raw  materials  it  needs  to  support 
its  people  within  its  own  boundaries,  or 
within  easy  access  in  other  parts  of 
North  America.  Unlike  the  Russian  re- 
sources, ours  have  been  fully  devel- 
oped. Our  industrial  plant  is  now  pro- 
ducing roughly  half  the  output  of  the 
whole  world.  With  6  percent  of  the 
world's  people  we  produce  50  percent 
of  its  wealth.  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Britain,  Russia,  Japan  rolled  into  one 
do  not  approach  our  industrial  poten- 
tial— whether  it  be  measured  in  horse- 
power, coal,  iron  ore,  metals,  trans- 
portation equipment,  or  output  per 
man-hour.  We  have  what  it  takes  to 
overwhelm  them  all." 
— Stuart    Chase,    prominent   economist,    L.    A. 

Daily  News,  9/14/40. 
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ED  MANPOWER 


Price    System    Scarcity    in    Peacetime 
Erodes  Human  Resources  for  Defense 


TEN  to  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
young  Americans  being  called  to 
the  colors  are  found  physically  un- 
fit to  defend  their  country!  As  re- 
ports from  Army  medical  examiners 
continue  to  pour  in,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly plain  that  the  country  these 
young  men  are  being  called  on  to  fight 
for  in  war  time  has  failed  to  provide 
them  with  good  food,  medical  atten- 
tion, and  healthful  surroundings  during 
the  days  of  peace. 

What  Is  wrong  with  American  con- 
ditions that  so  great  a  percentage  of 
our  youth  is  unfit?  According  to 
Army  medical  reports,  the  main  causes 
for  the  rejection  of  recruits  are,  in  or- 
der of  importance:  inadequate  teeth, 
poor  eyesight,  and  underweight  condi- 
tion as  a  result  of  malnutrition.  Why 
should  from  10  to  28  percent  of  Amer- 
ican Selective  Service  recruits  suffer 
from  these  handicaps?  One  out  of 
every  ten!  In  some  localities  the  aver- 
age of  rejections  runs  as  high  as  one 
out  of  every  four!  What  has  happened 
to  young  America? 

INDICTMENT 

Here's  what  American  authorities 
say  about  the  Army  recruiting  serv- 
ice's principal  headache,  poor  teeth: 

According  to  the  Dental  Society  of 
New  York,  some  75  percent  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  nev- 
er received  any  dental  care  at  all! 

Over  95  percent  of  U.  S.  school  chil- 
dren are  seriously  in  need  of  dental 
care.  At  the  same  time  over  80,000 
dentists  in  this  country  are  barely  able 
to  make  a  living. 

These  facts  are  an  indictment  of  our 
private  enterprise  Price  System,  an  in- 
dictment that  is  unanswerable.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  crying  lack  of  dental  care, 
combined   with   the  sickening   poverty. 


the  widespread  malnutrition,  and  the 
want  of  the  past  decade  are  now  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  to  rob  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  healthy  manhood  nec- 
essary for  American  defense. 

SABOTAGE  OF  DEFENSE 

In  the  defective  vision  field,  the  same 
facts  come  up  again.  According  to 
Dr.  Martha  Eliot  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor,  23 
percent  of  all  children  need  eye  cor- 
rection. According  to  a  1939  report 
of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society, 
"many  school  children  have  so  little 
light  for  their  work  that  they  suffer 
from  eyestrain,  irritability,  headaches. 
Even  on  a  bright  day,  children  in  the 
darkest  part  of  a  classroom  may  get 
only  five  foot-candles,  one  twentieth  as 
much  light  as  those  near  the  windows, 
and  on  a  dark  day  illumination  may 
drop  as  low  as  one  foot-candle." 

Dark  school  buildings  and  lack  of  op- 
tical medical  care!  All  of  these  things 
add  up  to  a  sabotage  of  defense.  Un- 
intentional perhaps,  but  the  fact  is 
there.  Price  System  consideration  and 
financial  Interferences,  by  destroying 
the  health  of  our  children,  are  destroy- 
ing the  safety  of  our  country.  The  de- 
fense of  the  Price  System  Is  sabotaging 
the  defense  of  America. 

How  about  rejections  for  under- 
weight conditions,  number  three  on  the 
list  of  causes  for  recruit  rejection? 
Here  too,  the  facts  reveal  the  failure 
of  the  American  system  to  provide  for 
the  well-being  of  American  youth.  MI- 
lo  Perkins,  president  of  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corp.  said  in  an 
address  given  before  the  Fourth  An- 
nual National  Farm  Institute:  "We 
know  that  low-Income  people  are  eat- 
ing about  half  as  much  as  they  want. 
.  .  .  There  are  calory  as  well  as  vitamin 


deficiencies  in  the  diets  of  our  less  for- 
tunate families."  Investigation  further 
shows  that  66.6  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can children  live  in  families  whose  in- 
comes are  less  than  $1,500  per  year. 
This  sum  is  less  than  the  income  need- 
ed to  support  a  family  and  provide  all 
of  the  necessities  of  a  normal  and 
healthy  life. 

Notorious  is  the  necessity  for  the 
providing  of  free  school  lunches  for 
malnourished  school  children  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  a  job  being  done 
by  WPA  cafeterias.  Notorious  too  is 
the  unbelievable  opposition  to  this  nec- 
essary relief  measure  voiced  by  many 
American  businessmen  in  communities 
where  this  free  lunch  relief  is  improv- 
ing the  health  and  the  grades  of  school 
children,  but  competing  with  private 
business. 

STAGGERING  LOSS 

More  unbelievable  than  any  short- 
sighted opposition  to  WPA  charity  is 
the  startling  fact  that  while  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  of  malnutrition  will 
require  a  rearrangement  of  our  distri- 
bution system,  the  relief  of  the  40,000,- 
000  of  our  population  who  cannot  af- 
ford medical  care  could  be  achieved 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  mere  $850,- 
000,000*  annually  for  the  expansion  of 
public  health  services. 

Another  pouring  out  of  taxpayers' 
money?  Another  financing  of  political 
boondoggling?  Balance  that  $850,- 
000,000  for  public  health  expenses 
against  the  annual  loss  to  this  country 
of  approximately  $10,000,000,000*  be- 
cause of  illness  and  premature  death. 
By  economizing  on  millions  for  public 
health,  we  are  defrauding  ourselves  of 
billions  lost  In  the  waste  that  illness 
brings.     In  addition  to  the  vast  saving 

'According   to  the   National   Resources  Committee. 
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in  money  is  the  vaster  saving  in  hunnan 
health  and  lives,  health  and  lives  need- 
ed in  our  army  and  navy  to  defend  our 
country  as  well  as  in  the  pursuits  of  a 
peaceful  America. 

In  the  face  of  events  in  Europe,  our 
country  is  preparing  for  defense.  One 
of  the  main  portions  of  that  defense  is 
the  first  peacetime  civilian  conscrip- 
tion in  our  history.  Millions  of  young 
men  are  being  drafted  to  learn  how  to 
fight  for  their  country.  What  will  they 
be  fighting  for?  For  a  country  where 
their  children  like  themselves  are  poor- 
ly nourished,  poorly  clad,  left  to  sicken 
and  die  without  adequate  health  pro- 
tection? Are  such  social  Institutions 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  modern  war? 

Mr.  hienry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Life 
Magazine,  states  that  he  is  willing  to 
fight  for  "the  America  of  freedom  and 
justice,  the  America  which  has  stood 
throughout  the  world  for  the  hope  of 
progress  in  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  for  faith  in  the  ultimate  brother- 
hood of  man."  Technocracy  replies 
that  the  America  of  material  abund- 
ance, the  America  of  economic  equal- 
ity, the  America  of  health  and  vigor, 
is  the  only  America  worth  fighting  for. 
Only  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
so  that  every  American  youth  may  have 
the  vltlmans  and  minerals  his  body 
needs  is  worth  fighting  for.  We  us- 
ually are  willing  to  die  for  what  we  wish 
to  protect.  Who  wants  to  protect  dis- 
ease and  starvation? 


h.  b.  A.  photo  by  LEE 


Years  of  poor  food,  housing,  and 
health  endured  by  fhe  subnnerged 
two-thirds  of  our  population — like 
these  sharecroppers  —  result  in 
eroded  manpower,  difficult  to 
make  into  soldiers  like  those  below. 


Photo  by  Gilmore  Oil  Co. 


The  soldier  who  fights  for  his  country 
in  war  time  is  fed,  sheltered,  and  taken 
care  of.  All  this,  because  he  Is  an  in- 
dispensable cog  in  the  mechanism  of 
national  defense.  His  government  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  his  eco- 
nomic well  being  because  his  efforts 
are  needed. 

Is  our  youth  an  asset  only  in  war 
time?  Can  we  afford  to  let  American 
youth  grow  up  stunted,  illnourlshed, 
and  sick?  If  we  can  afford  no  better 
fate  for  our  youth,  then  what  will  the 
harvest  be  If  we  are  forced  to  fight 
for  our  national  existence  with  such 
blunted  weapons. 

Total  defense  means  more  than  just 
the  hurried  raising  of  a  vast  conscript 
army  and  the  temporary  speedup  of 
our  munition  plants.  It  means  the  con- 
servation, years  in  advance,  of  our  hu- 
man resources.  Only  a  government  of 
function,  a  Technate,  however,  could 
afford  to  assume  such  responsibility  for 
the  wellbeing  of  its  citizens. 

The  high  rate  of  Selective  Service 
rejections  is  just  one  more  proof  of 
what  Technocracy  has  insisted  upon  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  furnishes 
one  more  proof  that  Price  System  en- 
terprise cannot  operate  this  Continent 
of  America,  that  it  cannot  maintain  it 
In  peace  or  defend  it  in  war.  The 
Price  System  in  its  concern  with  debt 
claims  enforces  scarcity  in  peace  time 
and  its  citizens  are  thereby  rendered 
unfit  to  protect  it  in  war.  As  our  de- 
fense effort  continues  to  gain  momen- 
tum, this  basic  inconsistency  will  be- 
come too  obvious  to  ignore.   — N.  K.  J. 
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Two  thousand   lb.  cap.  hydraulic  Auto   Floor   Manipulator  with  hot  steel   billet,    Edgar   E.    Brosius,    Inc.,   mfgrs. 


Handle  With  Ease 

Industry  Is  Slashing  Man-Hours 
With  New  Handling  Technology 


IN  the  machining  departnnenf  of  one 
industrial  plant,  the  recent  installa- 
tion of  modern  equipment  for  han- 
dling materials  permitted  an  80  per- 
cent speed-up  of  production. 

In  another  plant,  a  new  power  truck 
picks  up  a  5-ton  or  50-ton  die  cut  of  a 
press  with  a  winch,  delivers  it  to  the 
storage  room,  and  comes  back  with 
another  die — all  in  one-fourth  the  time 
required  by  older  methods.  This  re- 
duces idle  press  time,  increasing  out- 
put as  much  as  30  percent,  and  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  reduces  the  man- 
hours  of  labor  required. 

These  and  other  striking  instances 
were  reported  last  month  by  'Steel' 
magazine,  following  its  recent  survey 
of  modern  materials  handling  in  east- 
ern metalworking  plants. 

EFFECTS  OF  MECHANIZATION 

In  this  one  phase  of  American  in- 
dustry can  be  seen  the  acceleration  of 
the  trend  of  more  and  more  mechani- 
zation in  our  whole  productive  effort. 
The  effects  of  mechanization  are:  (I) 
Increased  output  per  man-hour  of  la- 
bor, tending  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  flows  into  the  stream  of 
purchasing  power  (either  fewer  men 
produce  the  same  output,  or  the  same 
men  produce  more);  (2)  increased  out- 


put per  dollar  invested  in  any  enter- 
prise, which  means  that  less  money 
has  to  be  borrowed,  or  that  borrowed 
money  can  be  repaid  more  quickly, 
adding  to  the  nation's  idle  funds. 
Greater  mechanization  will  mean  that 
our  vastly  expanded  industrial  produc- 
tion will  minimize  the  anticipated  de- 
fense prosperity,  and  will  preclude  the 
likelihood  of  currency  inflation.  See 
p.  16.) 

Materials  handling  equipment  cov- 
ered in  'Steel'  magazine's  field  survey 
includes:  floor  trucks,  tractors,  trailers; 
lift  trucks,  stackers,  tiering  machines, 
jacks,  hoists,  cranes,  elevators;  convey- 
ors, chutes,  slides;  die  handling  equip- 
ment. (See  The  TECHNOCRAT,  Oct. 
'39,  p.  21.) 

One  plant  installed  a  low-built  power 
truck  that  enters  a  box  car  with  a  high- 
stacked  load,  laying  down  each  load  In 
a  floor-to-ceiling  tier.  A  saving  of  35 
percent  in  loading  time  is  effected  and 
hand  stacking  is  eliminated.  The  truck 
paid  for  Itself  in  seven  months.  The 
use  of  these  trucks  in  connection  with 
pallets  Is  especially  advantageous.  (A 
pallet  Is  an  inexpensive  platform  that 
remains  with  a  stacked  load  to  facili- 
tate unloading  at  destination.)  In  one 
case,  a  shipper  saves  in  this  manner 
$72   per  freight-car-load   of  tin   plate, 


and  the  receiver  saves  another  $72  In 
unloading  expenses. 

One  plant  that  was  having  difficulty 
in  properly  getting  materials  to  and 
from  the  store  rooms  installed  a  com- 
bination lift  truck  and  storage  system, 
and  by  so  doing  multiplied  Its  floor 
space  four  times  and  reduced  the  han- 
dling of  parts  by  two-thirds.  Elimi- 
nated were  the  two  extremes:  either 
too  much  material  crowding  the  work- 
ing rooms  or  too  little  material  present, 
resulting  in  wasted  machine-time  and 
man-hours.  It  was  thus  possible  great- 
ly to  Increase  production. 

Before  modernization  in  one  New 
York  plant,  materials  that  were  pro- 
cessed in  44  hours  required  36  hours 
in  transit  to  and  from  the  machines. 
After  a  conveyor  system  was  installed 
In  combination  with  power  trucks  and 
lift  machines,  handling  time  was  re- 
duced 70  percent  to  I  I  hours.  Over- 
all production  time  was  cut  from  80 
hours  to  55  hours. 

Another  New  York  plant  that  had 
been  planning  to  build  an  additional 
warehouse  to  handle  its  increased  out- 
put, installed  tiering  machines  so  that 
the  usable  cubic  content  of  Its  present 
building  was  increased  60  percent,  sav- 
ing the  concern  a  substantial  outlay  of 
working  funds.  Utilizing  the  space 
closer  to  the  ceiling,  tiering  machines 
can  stack  to  the  height  of  three  men. 
Such  lifting  equipment  saves  time, 
space  and  payrolls,  and  reduces  in- 
juries to  workers.  A  one-man  lift  truck 
stacks  loads  that  would  take  four  or 
five  men  to  handle  otherwise. 

MORE  PLANTS  TO  FOLLOW 

'Steel'  magazine's  survey  of  eastern 
metalworking  plants  reveals  not  only 
the  great  strides  in  the  technological 
handling  of  materials,  but  also  that 
widespread  use  of  the  new,  efficient 
equipment  is  just  getting  under  way. 
Only  30  percent  of  the  plants  included 
in  the  field  study  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  modern  facilities  now  avail- 
able. But  half  of  these  plants  had 
purchased  their  modern  equipment  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  showing  an  accelera- 
tion In  modernization.  As  defense 
production  gets  under  way,  the  remain- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  plants  will  want 
to  follow  suit  in  replacing  slow,  costly 
hand  methods  by  modern  handling 
equipment.      And    most    of   them    will 
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modernize,    because    the    savings    are 
outsfanding,  as  already  described. 

In  addition,  repair  bills  on  new 
equipment  averaged,  on  a  comparable 
basis,  about  15  percent  of  repair  ex- 
penses on  obsolete  units,  plant  owners 
reported.  In  some  plants,  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  obsolete  trucks  were  out 
for  repairs  all  the  time,  interrupting 
production  schedules.  Some  of  the 
plants  that  were  using  obsolete  han- 
dling equipment  reported  that  han- 
dling costs  amounted  to  one-half  of 
the  total  cost  of  production.  The  sur- 
veys showed  that  while  some  plants  in- 
vested only  10  percent  of  their  original 


outlay  in  modern  handling  equipment 
this  expenditure  brought  about  as  much 
as  a  50  percent  reduction  in  produc- 
tion costs. 

To  the  mechanization  in  the  handling 
of  materials,  can  be  added  the  me- 
chanization that  Is  rushing  ahead  in 
all  fields  of  production.  Technology 
marches  on,  and  America's  capacity  to 
produce  expands  by  leaps  and  bounds 
as  American  industry  prepares  to  sup- 
ply  America's   (and    Britain's)   defense. 

With  the  continued  expansion  of 
production  during  the  defense  effort, 
it  is  inevitable  that  when  defense 
spending  is  cut  off  our  entire  economic 


and  social  structure  will  have  to  un- 
dergo a  great,  fundamental  change.  It 
wil!  be  impossible  to  absorb,  on  any 
Price  System  distribution  basis,  the 
abundance  of  goods  that  our  indus- 
trial plant  would  be  able  to  turn  out  if 
it  continued  to  operate  at  high  speed. 
And  if  production  were  slowed  down 
to  meet  only  the  demand  of  a  greatly 
reduced  peacetime  purchasing  power, 
the  resulting  economic  collapse  would 
make  the  worst  one  in  our  history  look 
like  a  pink  tea  party. 

As  technology  marches  on,  it  won't 
be  long  until  Americans  will  be  face  to 
face  with  these  alternatives:  Technoc- 
racy or  chaos.  — A.  S. 


*  With  the  Editors 
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SINCERE  FUTILITY  .  .  . 

that  he — like  too  many  Americans — 
doesn't  know  the  rules  of  the  Price 
System. 

A  plank  In  his  platform  Is  stated  thus: 

"Nor  shall  any  person  operate  an 
unethical  store  or  use  any  parasite 
means  in  obtaining  business." 

hie  evidently  doesn't  realize  that 
Business,  itself.  Is  an  Interference  in  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services,  taking  Its 
cut  of  that  flow.  Price  System  law 
makes  It  ethical. 

He  then  promises  to  overflow  the 
treasury  and  "provide  our  aged  citi- 
zens with  an  adequate  and  substan- 
tial security,"  and  says: 

"I  will  guarantee  each  and  every 
person  a  job  under  my  administration. 
I  believe  .  .  .  that  a  man  Is  worth  his 
hire." 

He  evidently  hasn't  realized  that  en- 
gines have  been  invented,  that  an  elec- 
tric motor  will  each  hour  do  the  work 
of  1 3  men  for  every  kilowatt  of  its 
power  (at  the  cost  of  about  one  cent 
per  kw.).  He  evidently  doesn't  realize 
that  the  U.  S.  is  now  producing  more 
goods  than  ever  before,  with  8-10  mil- 
lion men  still  unemployed — not  'worth 
their  hire'  in  competition  with  ma- 
chines. 

Then  to  cap  It  all,  G.  Collins  Terry 
lays  his  final  sterile  egg: 


"Under  this  form  of  better  govern- 
ment there  cannot  be  any  political 
corruption." 

what  does  he  think  politics,  itself, 
is?  He  evidently  doesn't  know,  for  he 
admits:  "I  am  not  a  politician.  I  am 
an  Idealist." 

Cherokee-Indian  Terry  should  be- 
come a  realist  and  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened to  his  America,  what  is  hap- 
pening today.  Any  Technocrat  can 
tell  him.  He  would  learn  that  the  rule 
of  politics,  in  this  technological  day 
and  age,  is  Impotent — It  cannot  cope 
with  the  trends  of  today.  He  would 
find  out  that  we  do  not  need  a  're- 
form government,'  but  that  we  need 
an  entirely  new  government  of  func- 
tion— the  rule  of  science  for  our  tech- 
nological society. 

If  Candidate  S.  Collins  Terry  had 
spent  his  time  studying  Technocracy's 
analysis  of  the  Price  System — as  new 
thousands  of  other  Americans  are  con- 
stantly doing — he  would  have  discov- 
ered the  basic  trends  which  are  forc- 
ing America  to  adopt  new  social  con- 
trols and  which  will  force  America  to 
put  Into  operation  Technocracy — the 
rule  of  function.  He  then  would  not 
have  spent  his  time  bucking  the  futile 
game  of  politics. 

Technocrats  could  have  told  this 
modern  Don  Quixote  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  ever-increasing   use  of  technol- 


ogy on  this  Continent,  human  toil  and 
all  philosophical  values  of  this  passing 
age  of  scarcity  are  being  'thrown  out 
the  window;'  that  politicians  and  their 
incompetent  breed  are  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  exact  methods  of  sci- 
ence have  Invaded  every  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor — and  have  worked  won- 
ders therein — except  the  over-all  field 
of  governing  the  wonders  technolo- 
gists have  wrought.  But  the  day  of 
government  by  arbitrary  human  opinion 
— either  mass  or  individual — is  rapidly 
passing. 

Technocrats  realize  that,  following 
the  present  dark  period  of  war  overseas 
and  defense  preparations  at  home — 
which  more  than  ever  speeds  up  to- 
day's technological  trends,  we  must 
have  a  New  America  on  this  Continent. 
We  must  have  it  to  distribute  on  a 
non-price  basis  the  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  our  new  technology  makes 
possible.  We  must  have  it  to  replace 
the  Incapable,  floundering  politicians 
and  financiers  who  know  not  where 
they  are  going.  We  must  have  a  New 
America  of  the  rule  of  science — Tech- 
nocracy. 

Only  that  way,  political-candidate 
Terry  will  find,  will  America  eliminate 
political  corruption,  unethical  business. 
Insecurity  of  old  age,  and  the  modern 
scourge  of  'unemployment.'  They  will 
go  out  with  the  Price  System. 

If  C.  Collins  Terry,  candidate  for 
Mayor,  and  other  idealists,  worked  real- 
istically toward  the  New  America  of 
Technocracy,  their  sincere  idealism 
would  mean  something.  Their  careers 
of   futility   would   end.  — F.  S. 
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UNCLE  SUCKER? 


Shall  America  Become  Again 
The    Easy   Mark   of  Europe  ? 


//■F  further  maferial  aid  to  fhe  Allies  is  contemplated,  this  nation  should  imme- 
I  diately  rule  that  no  goods  of  this  country  should  be  paid  for  in  monetary 
I  credits,  or  gold  or  silver.  We,  as  a  nation,  should  be  frank  enough  to  take 
over  the  French,  British,  Dutch,  and  Danish  possessions  of  North  America  in  pay- 
ment of  their  past  war  debts  and  for  an  acknowledged  purchase  of  15  billion 
dollars  worth  of  American  goods.  The  nations  whose  territories  are  involved  and 
under  Allied  command  should,  as  evidence  of  their  good  faith,  deed  over  imme- 
diately these  territories  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  return  for  the  fore- 
going stipulated  sum  of  the  munitions  of  war  that  would  be  supplied  to  themi  by 
the   productive  facilities  of  this  country." 

—HOWARD  SCOTT,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
in  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  issue  A-19. 


SINCE  the  Nazis  broke  through  at 
Sedan,  American  aid  to  Britain  has 
become  the  number  one  subject  for 
American  discussion.  Propaganda, 
opinion,  and  controversy  have  hashed 
and  rehashed  the  existing  features  of 
the  situation  until  the  public  mind  has 
been  well  and  truly  confused  and  be- 
wildered. Today,  with  Kennedys  to  the 
left  of  us  and  William  Allen  Whites 
to  the  right  of  us,  the  American  public 
can't  be  sure  what  to  think.  The  state- 
ment of  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  Technocracy,  quoted  above, 
remains  the  only  statement  on  Anglo- 
American  relations  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  facts. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
Number  Two,  billions  of  dollars  in 
American  defense  goods  have  been 
sent  to  Britain.  American  airplanes 
are  raiding  Germany  and  fighting  off 
German  raids  on  England.  American- 
made  destroyers  flying  the  British  Flag 
plow  the  English  seas.  American  shells 
and  American  medical  dressings  are 
causing  and  curing  the  wounds  of  war. 
Some  of  these  products  have  been  paid 
for  in  gold  or  in  money  raised  from 
British  credits  in  America.  Others, 
like  the  notorious  50  destroyers  deal 
were  paid  for  with  British  permission 
to  plant  military  bases  on  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  American  hemisphere. 
Today,  with  British  gold  and  British 
credits     reportedly     approaching     the 


vanishing  point,  British  and  American 
political  and  business  interests  are 
clamping  on  the  pressure  for  American 
loans  to  Britain  so  that  American  ma- 
terials of  war  may  continue  to  pour 
across  the  Atlantic  to  England's  be- 
leaguered fortress. 

WHOSE  ADVANTAGE? 

Technocracy  poses  the  question:  In 
supplying  American  help  to  Britain, 
whose  Interests  should  be  primarily  con- 
sidered, ours  or  theirs?  If  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  the  primary 
consideration,  then  the  United  States 
Is  again  being  reduced  to  its  old  role 
of  International  Santa  Claus,  bartering 
the  wealth  of  its  factories  and  its  mines 
for  credits,  debt  claims,  and  other  con- 
siderations of  nebulous  value.  We 
Americans  should  never  forget  that  we 
already  hold  five  billion,  one  hundred 
and  eight-six  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  the  lOUs  of  Great  Britain  left  over 
from  the  last  war.  We  have  never  re- 
ceived the  money.     We  never  will. 

Today,  the  supplying  of  munitions  of 
war  to  Great  Britain  is  being  presented 
to  the  American  people  as  an  invest- 
ment in  defense,  the  maintaining  of  the 
British  Empire  as  a  colossal  buffer  state 
against  totalitarian  aggression.  The 
American  people  are  not  being  told 
that  this  Continent,  properly  united 
and  fortified  would  be  a  permanent  de- 


fense against  foreign  aggression.  If 
American  interests  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, then  the  payment  for  American 
aid  to  Britain  should  be  In  a  form 
that  would  promote  the  permanent  de- 
fense of  America. 

The  present  management  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Britain  is  not  promoting  our 
aim  of  permanent  defense.  The  pres- 
ent management  of  American  aid  to 
Britain  is  a  hypocritical  betrayal  of 
America's  basic  interests.  While  aid 
to  Britain  is  necessary  as  one  arm  of 
our  defense  policy,  Its  present  manage- 
ment is  sabotaging  American  defense 
by  bringing  conditions  to  the  point 
where  America  will  eventually  have  to 
pay  for  Britain's  war. 

Great  Britain  is  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  for  war  supplies.  If 
these  American  supplies  are  not  forth- 
coming. Great  Britain  cannot  continue 
this  war.  How  can  these  supplies  be 
paid  for  in  the  future?  There  are  four 
ways. 

One.  Britain  could  pay  for  Ameri- 
can war  supplies  by  selling  her  gold  re- 
serves ($1,500,000,000)  and  the  Amer- 
ican stock  and  bond  holdings  of  Great 
Britain  ($2,268,000,000).  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  course  will  be  taken.  Great 
Britain,  even  after  a  victorious  war, 
would  be  In  an  unhappy  position  with- 
out investments  and  gold.  If  such  a 
sale  were  resorted  to,  the  only  Amer- 
ican agency  which  could  handle  a  deal 
that  large  is  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Any  attempt  to  dispose  of 
this  large  amount  of  securities  on  the 
open  market  would  bring  on  a  disas- 
terous  crash.  And  we  have  already 
over  80  percent  of  the  world's  gold. 

Two.  The  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  repealing  the  Johnson 
Act,  could  allow  loans  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  purchase  of  American-made 
supplies.     By  this  policy  we  would   re- 
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ceive  in  return,  lOU's  which  we  could 
add  to  the  already  existing  collection 
of  phony  paper  held  by  Americans. 

Three.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  give  war  supplies  to  Great 
Britain  outright  as  an  investment  in 
American  defense.  This  investment 
would  presumably  be  good  until  the 
next  time  Germany  rearmed. 

In  each  of  these  three  methods 
America  pays  the  bill.  Whether  we  re- 
ceived gold,  stocks,  loan  paper,  or  just 
thanks,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
We  would  contribute  American  war 
supplies  needed  for  our  own  defense 
and  receive  in  return  nothing  of  per- 
manent worth.  Santa  Claus  rides 
again! 

Tremendous  pressure  is  being  exert- 
ed by  British  and  American  interests 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  for- 
bidding loans  to  foreign  governments 
who  have  not  paid  their  war  debts  to 
the  United  States.  So  far  such  repeal 
efforts  have  been  blocked  by  the  iso- 
lation group  in  Congress  headed  by 
that  veteran  isolationist  since  1920, 
Senator  hiiram  Johnson  of  California. 
More  pressure  can  be  expected  In  the 
near  future  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  the  policy  of  financing  Bri- 
tain's war. 

While  the  Johnson  Act  still  stands, 
the  good  old  American  custom  of 
evading  any  law  that  blocks  the  road 
is  again  being  indulged  in.  One  sug- 
gestion now  being  whispered  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  is  that  the  Johnson  Act  could 
be  evaded  by  an  American  cancella- 
tion of  Great  Britain's  war  debt  thus 
leaving  them  free  under  the  Johnson 
Act  to  borrow  everything  we  are  will- 
ing to  lend. 

Another  method  of  American  finan- 
cial help  is  exemplified  by  the  bargain 
recently  struck  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  in  this  deal,  the 
United  States  lent  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
gentina $100,000,000  on  the  under- 
standing that  Argentina  would  then 
lend  Great  Britain  $160,000,000  in 
credits  for  the  purchase  of  badly 
needed  food  supplies.  The  letter  of 
the  Johnson  Act  may  be  the  law  but 
the  spirit  of  financial  fanoodling  goes 
marching  on. 

While  America  thus  fights  the  Brit- 
ish battle,  the  British  government  bllth- 
ly  harpoons  American  foreign  trade. 
According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  England  is 
now     restricting     the     consumption     of 


AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  HELP  GREAT  BRITAIN 


American  cotton  to  20,000  bales  a 
week,  a  drop  of  25  percent  from  last 
year's  rate.  At  the  same  time  the 
consumption  of  Brazilian,  Indian,  and 
South  African  cotton  is  being  encour- 
aged. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  cotton  re- 
striction, the  British-Turkish  pact  pro- 
vides for  the  swapping  of  Turkish  to- 
bacco for  airplanes.  In  other  words, 
we  supply  airplanes  to  Britain,  Britain 
swaps  airplanes  for  Turkish  tobacco 
that  takes  the  place  of  our  tobacco  on 
the  British  market!  Coming  and  going, 
Sucker   Uncle  Sam   pays! 

To  all  Americans,  the  Interests  of 
America  should  come  FIRST!  We  fa- 
vor aid  to  Great  Britain  as  an  Indi- 
rect aid  to  our  defense.  Technocracy 
holds  that  in  exchange  for  contributing 
to  Britain's  defense  we  should  receive 
something  that  will  contribute  directly 
to  our  own  defense. 


Technocracy  proposes  the  only  trans- 
action of  real  value  to  America,  the 
fourth  way  to  deal  with  Britain: 

Four:  America  to  supply  Great  Brit- 
ain with  $15,000,000,000  worth  of  war 
materials  In  exchange  for  the  French, 
British,  Dutch,  and  Danish  possessions 
in  North  America.  These  countries  to 
give  up  their  North  American  posses- 
sions in  exchange  for  the  war  supplies 
necessary  to  continue  the  war.  Great 
Britain  to  receive  In  addition  to  this, 
the  cancellation  of  her  war  debt  to  the 
United  States,  a  debt  we  will  never  be 
able  to  collect  anyway. 

No  American  should  object  to  this 
proposal.  Great  Britain  would  receive 
the  aid  she  needs.  We  would  receive 
a  permanent  addition  to  our  American 
defense,  a  ring  of  bases  that  will  stand 
as  an  iron  barrier  to  European  aggres- 
sion, a  defense  purchased  and  paid 
for  by  American  aid  to  Britain. 

—N.K.J. 
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Faltering  Finance 
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NE  thing  that  Is  rather  notice- 
able at  the  present  time  is  the 
extent  of  pessimism." 
With  this  alarming  sentence,  the  Ar- 
<gus  Research  Corporation  leads  off  in 
its  weekly  report  (November  28)  to 
its  finance-house  clients.  It  indicates 
the  sudden  shift  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican men  of  finance  from  the  optimism 
of  the  recent  past  to  the  current  wave 
of  apprehension  for  the  future. 

The  ebbing  feeling  of  cheer  was 
based  on  the  naive  belief  that  the 
current  preparation  for  war  would  be 
like  the  preparation  for  the  First  World 
War;  that  prosperity — even  if  limited 
— would  prevail  for  a  while;  that  with 
a  little  forethought  and  restraint  now, 
the  post-war  letdown  would  be  tol- 
erable. 

But  evidence  is  everywhere  that  this 
is  a  different  America  from  that  of 
two  decades  ago.  The  facts  indicate 
that  not  only  will  there  be  no  prosper- 
ity similar  to  that  in  the  past,  but  that 
the  after-effect  of  the  present  defense 
stimulation  will  be  not  depression,  but 
the  end  of  the  present  monetary  sys- 
tem in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Numerous   ill-informed   sources   have 


•A  much  faster  rise  in  the  amount  of  money  seek- 
ing to  buy  goods  than  in  the  quantity  of  goods  for 
sale. 


Fear,  Not  Cheer,  Dominates 
The  Private  Finance  Outlook 


been  raising  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
danger  of  currency  inflation*,  and  its 
disastrous  effects  upon  certain  seg- 
ments of  business  and  finance.  But 
these,  again,  are  thinking  of  yester- 
day's America,  when  goods  were  pro- 
duced by  man-hours  instead  of  kilo- 
watt-hours. Currency  inflation  is  not 
in  the  cards.  There  will  be  none  of 
this  kind  of  inflation  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  there  will  be  no  great,  general 
prosperity:  modern  technology  (see  p. 
12)  diverts  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  money  supply  away  from  con- 
sumers and  into  pools  of  idle  funds  In 
banks.  Our  modern  technology  can 
keep  the  supply  of  consumers  goods 
well  up  to  demand,  and  then  some. 

Cries  of  currency  inflation  have  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  total  money 
supply  (currency  plus  bank  deposits)  is 
now  $10,000,000,000  greater  than  it 
was  in  prosperous  1929.  But,  accord- 
ing to  best  estimates,  this  year's  17 
percent  greater  money  supply  is  pro- 
viding 10  percent  less  national  income 
than  in  1929.  In  that  year,  the  turn- 
over rate  of  the  dollars  on  deposit  in 
commercial  banks  was  30,  while  the 
turnover  rate  now  is  only  14.  This 
year  we're  producing  more  goods  than 
ever  in  history — without  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  total  purchasing  power. 


FRONT    COVER    STORY— All  American  Canal 

AMERICA'S  biggest  irrigation  ditch  is  finally  done.  With  giant  technology,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  dug  the  path  for  a  new  river,  to  divert  part  of  the  muddy  Colorado  and 
carry  it  to  two  great  agricultural  valleys.  For  several  years  now,  great  drag  lines  have  bitten 
into  the  sands  of  the  Southwest — digging  out  32  tons  a  scoop — for  a  ditch  to  replace  the 
old  arterial  canal  which  looped  for  50  miles  through  Mexico.     From  the  headgates  of  the  All- 

American  canal  at  the  Imperial  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  (cover  photo),  enough  water  will 
surge  through  the  80-mile  course  (left)  to 
Imperial  Valley  and  the  134-mile  branch  to 
Coachella  Valley  to  irrigate  150,000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  present  farm  areas.  And 
thus  technology  has  further  made  possible 
the  abundant  growing  of  food  for  all  the 
people  of  America.  But,  until  the  Price 
System  is  replaced  with  the  scientific  distri- 
bution Technocracy  proposes,  the  possible 
abundance  will  be  curtailed  and  malnutri- 
tion will  remain  a  plague  to  most  Americans 
(p.  10).     — Photos  courtesy  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  vast  expansion 
of  federal  expenditures,  but  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  income  Is  not  pro- 
portional. In  California,  for  instance, 
where  defense  money  Is  pouring  In, 
while  the  value  of  production  In  the 
basic  industries  so  far  this  year  has 
been  I  3  percent  above  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  retail  sales  have 
been  only  5  percent  better,  according 
to  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  department  store  sales  have  shown 
an  Increase  of  only  one  percent. 
Meanwhile,  significantly,  sales  of  elec- 
trical equipment  in  the  U.  S.  are  45 
percent  ahead  (during  third  quarter 
of  this  year)  of  the  previous  record 
period,  in  1929,  and  production  of 
machine  tools  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  means  greater  production, 
with   smaller  payrolls. 

Another  factor  that  will  tend  to  re- 
duce the  general  purchasing  power  is 
the  announced  determination  of  the 
administration  to  cut  to  the  bone  the 
billions  it  has  been  spending  in  relief- 
type  projects  (P.W.A.,  etc.)  to  keep 
the  economic  structure  together.  De- 
fense spending  will  Increase  but  this 
type  of  spending  Is  far  less  efficient  in 
distributing  purchasing  power  to  con- 
sumers. 

No.  The  best-Informed  circles  are 
not  afraid  of  too  much  money  in  the 
hands  of  consurners.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  see  only  too  well  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  trends  that  have  long  been 
pointed  to  by  Technocracy:  Further 
accumulation  of  greater  and  greater 
pools  of  idle  funds  In  financial  insti- 
tutions, the  continued  downward 
sweep  of  Interest  rates,  federal  financ- 
ing of  defense  expansion,  and  the  re- 
sulting complete  drowning  of  the  pri- 
vate financial  system  in  its  own  liquid- 
ity.    (See  page  16.) 

Looking  squarely  at  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  Mervin-Ash,  Los  Angeles 
brokerage  firm,  last  month  gave  notice 
that  it  will  close  Its  doors  for  good. 
Reason:  no  future.  Countless  other 
financial  firms  are  privately  talking 
about  doing  the  same. 

Now  being  sadly  admitted  by  some 
men  of  Big  Finance  is  the  Inevitable 
extinction  of  American  private  finan- 
cial institutions.  If  the  present  trends 
don't  get  them,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will,  in  trying  to  hold  off  the 
trends.  The  day  of  the  American  fi- 
nancier is  over,  and  he  is  beginning  to 
realize  it.  — A.  S. 
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News    of    the    Organization 


EDITORIAL 


OCCASIONALLY,  Technocrats  may 
be  inclined  to  forget  their  greatest  col- 
lective accomplishment  to  date — their 
permanent  contribution  to  the  historic 
development  of  a  new  social  idea  in 
America.  The  voice  of  Technocracy, 
v/hich  cried  in  the  wilderness  for  years, 
is  now  embodied  in  the  warp  and  woof 
of  social  thinking  and  social  action  in 
America.  Not  an  intellectual  liberal  in 
the  land  can  discuss  America's  future 
without  some  phase  of  Technocracy  in- 
truding itself  upon  his  disturbed  men- 
tality. Not  a  public  act  is  taken  which 
does  not  embody  some  fragment  of 
Technocracy.  It  has  been  distorted 
and  taken  piecemeal  but  it  is  there, 
nevertheless.  The  keen  observer  can 
discern  this  trend  every  day.  A  hand- 
ful of  people,  relatively,  have  pointed 
out  a  new  way  for  America;  and  Tech- 
nocracy's social  analysis,  although 
spread  thin,  has  seeped  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  national  life. 

While  accomplishing  this,  another 
phenomenon  has  taken  place  —  the 
building  of  a  compact  social  Organiza- 
tion, and  this,  although  difficult,  has 
succeeded  to  the  point  where  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  no  parallel.  The  very 
fact  of  being  organized  in  this  man- 
ner multiplies  the  effectiveness  of  every 
Technocrat.  'More  powerful  than  arm- 
ies Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come,' 
said  Victor  hlugo.  While  this  Is  not  to 
be  applied  too  literally  to  Technoc- 
racy at  the  moment,  It  describes  Tech- 
nocracy's great  potential  strength. 
Combine  that  with  the  driving  power 
of  a  determined  Organization  and  you 
have  in  Technocracy  a  vast  force 
for  the  orderly  transition  to  a  New 
America. 

Today  we  proceed  with  the  building 
of  our  Organization.  ■ — C.  hi.  Q. 


Farads  of  R.  D.  11833-11834 
Sport  New  Regulation  Sweaters 


LOCAL  YOUNG  TECHNOCRATS   FIRST 
ON  CONTINENT  TO  ADOPT  NEW  GARB 


yOUNG  Technocrats  of  Los  Angeles 
have  combined  their  forces  into 
two  strong  Sections  and  are  proceed- 
ing to  go  to  town.  Sporting  the  new 
gray  and  vermillion  sweaters,  devel- 
oped by  Los  Angeles  Farads  and  now 
being  nationally  worn  as  Farad  official 


Technocrat  Wins 
Symphony  Competition 

TECHNOCRACY'S   farflung    organl- 

I     zatlon   Includes  men  of  every  craft 

and  ability.     Last  month  at  St.   Louis, 

Antoni  Van  der  Voort,  Technocrat  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  I  1934-1,  demonstrated 
that  Technocracy  is  well  and  surely  repre- 
sented in  the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences. 

Musician-Composer  Van  der  Voort  was  in 
St.  Louis  as  the  winner  of  the  prize  offered  in 
commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  'Sin- 
fonietta',  played  for  the  most  part  by  an  or- 
chestra of  strings  and  woodwinds,  carried  as 
its  motto,  "I  call."  it  can  be  said  that  it 
portrays  the  beauty  and  the  sylvan  quiet  of 
the  well  run,  secure,  and  peaceful  land  that 
Technocracy  could  create. 

It  is  significant  that  this  prize-winning  mas- 
terpiece came  from  a  composer  and  violinist 
in  a  WPA  orchestra,  from  the  mass  of  the 
Amercan  people.  Here  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  em.erging  phenomenon  of  an  American 
music,  rising  as  a  people's  music  must  rise — 
from  the  hearts  and  depths  of  the  people. 

Technocracy  salutes  Composer  Antoni  Van 
der  Voort  far  his  contribution  to  the  cultural 
heritage  of  America.  Asked  if  he  would  care 
to  be  mentioned  in  some  of  Technocracy's 
magazines.  Van  der  Voort  replied,  "Nothing 
would  please  me  better.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  whole  world  know  I  am  a  Technocrat." 


garb,  these  young  Americans  are  go- 
ing full  speed  ahead  to  roll  up  a  big 
Farad  Organization. 

The  new  sweaters  are  coat  type  of 
gray  wool  with  three-inch  chenille  Mo- 
nad and  Re- 
gional Division 
designation  on 
the  left  side 
in  the  same 
position  as  oc- 
cupied by  the 
pocket  on  the 
men's  shirts. 
These  sweaters 
have  already 
a  ttracted 
much  public 
Interest,  as  was 
shown  by  the 
action  of  the 
Senior  Class  of 
El  Monte  high 
school  in  bor- 
rowing a  Far- 
ad sweater  as 
model  for  the 
class  sweater. 

Farads  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  already  asked  for  information 
on  prices,   styles,  etc. 

It  Is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
fine  quality  and  tremendous  quantity 
of  publicity  that  Technocracy  Inc.  will 
receive  from  the  spectacle  of  a  con- 
stantly Increasing  group  of  young 
Americans  dressed  in  this  snappy 
official  garb  and  talking  of  conditions 
in  America  with  the  authority  that  can 
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NEWS — obscured,  overlooked,  or 
misinterpreted  by  the  public  press, 
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cance. 

ARTICLES — giving  a  factual  pic- 
ture of  the  existing  but  failing 
economic  merry-go-round  and — a 
glimpse  of  a  scientifically  oper- 
ated  New  America. 
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What  Is 
Technocracy? 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  menn- 
bership  organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  Con- 
tinental Organization  with  offices  and  mem- 
bers in  the  principal  countries  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial 
racket  or   a    political    party. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only  on  the 
North  American  Continent  through  the 
structure  of  its  own  Continental  Head  quar- 
ters. Area  Controls,  Regional  Divisions,  Sec- 
tions, and  Organizers  as  a  self-disciplined, 
self-controlled  organization.  It  has  no  affilia- 
tions with  any  other  organization,  movement, 
or  association,  whether  in  North  America  or 
elsewhere. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Continent 
has  the  natural  resources,  the  physical  equip- 
ment, and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance. 

Technocracy  finds  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance  of  physical 
wealth  on  a  Continental  scale  for  the  use  of 
all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Continental  technological  con- 
trol— a   government  of  function. 

Technocracy  declares  that  this  Continent 
has  a  rendezvous  with  Destiny;  that  this  Con- 
tinent must  decide  between  Abundance  and 
Chaos  within  the  next  few  years.  Technoc- 
racy realizes  that  this  decision  must  be 
made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Ameri- 
cans trained  and  self-disciplined,  capable  of 
operating  a  technological  mechanism  of 
production  and  distribution  on  the  Conti- 
nent when  the  present  Price  System  becomes 
impotent  to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
notifying  every  intelligent  and  courageous 
North  American  that  his  future  tomorrow 
rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy 
offers  the  specifications  and  the  blueprints 
of  Continental  physical  operations  for  the 
production    of   abundance   for   every   citizen. 

Periodicals 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents,  $1.50  for  12  issues,  $1.00 
for  8   issues. 

The  Technocrat,  1007  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif;  15  cents,  $1.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

"8141",  38  South  High  St.,  Akron,  Ohio;  10 
cents,  $1.00  for  12  issues;  60  cents  for  6 
issues. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  P.  O,  Box  1003,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  10  cents,  $1.00  for  12  issues. 

Technocratic  America,  R.  R.  2  Box  524,  Fon- 

tana,  Calif.;  5  cents;  50  cents  for  12  issues. 

The  Desert  Salute,  Box  l23,Hinkley,  Cal.;  Free. 
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be  gained  only  from  Technocracy's 
Study  Course  and  official  publications. 
Not  satisfied  with  mere  visual  dem- 
onstration of  their  membership  in  a 
Farad  Section  of  Technocracy,  Los  An- 
geles    and     Inglewood     Farads     have 


Attention,  Photographers 

•  THE  OPERATIONS  department  made  its 
first  appearance  last  month.  Says  Section 
7142-1,  Mansfield,  Mass.:  "To  us  here  in  New 
England  the  pictures  alone  were  worth  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  magazine,  they  did  so 
much  good.  Give  us  some  more  aclivity  pic- 
tures such  as  those  to  show  our  conservative 
New  Englanders  that  Technocracy  is  an  Or- 
ganization doing   big  things." 

So  let's  keep  the  pictures  and  reports  flow- 
ing in  and  build  up  this  department.  Al- 
though if  is  rather  crowded  for  space  this 
month,  the  number  of  pages  for  it  is  not 
limited. 


®  A  FEW  members  of  11833-2  in  their  regu- 
lation dress.  Boasting  one  of  the  largest  mem- 
berships in  gray,  this  Section  is  a  challenge 
to  others  to  equal  its  number  so  garbed.  The 
TECHNOCRAT  invites  the  submission  of  pho- 
tographs from  other  Sections  throughout  the 
Continent  which  show  that  part  of  their  mem- 
bership which  is  already  in  Technocracy's 
specially-made  gray  gaberdine.  A  year  has 
now  gone  past  since  Technocracy's  durable 
cloth  has  been  available,  but  great  strides 
have    already    been    made.      Let's    see. 


LEFT:  A  representative 
group  of  Farads  of  R.D. 
I  1833-1  1834  in  the  new  of- 
ficial sweaters  assembled  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl.  From 
every  Farad  group  in  Los 
Angeles  including  the 
SATSO  (social  engineer- 
ing) Club  at  Los  Angeles 
City  College,  these  young 
people  typify  America's 
forward    striding    youth. 


launched  a  Blitzkrieg  of  assembly  and 
classroom  meetings  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia high  schools.  Several  of  these 
have  been  held  already  and  consider- 
able interest  has  been  displayed,  hiigh 
school  classes,  most  Technocracy  speak- 
ers claim,  show  more  interest  and  ask 
more  intelligent  questions  than  the 
average   adult  audience. 

While  Los  Angeles  Farads  are  thus 
demonstrating  their  functional  ability. 
Farads  of  New  York  City  demonstrated 
that  they  were  active  and  in  the  pic- 
ture by  ordering  a  large  monthly  bun- 
dle of  The  TECHNOCRAT  for  the  use 
of  their  Section,   7340- IB. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  salutes  the 
Farad  organizations  for  progress  to- 
ward the  New  America. 


THE  EL  MONTE  INDEPENDENT 


•ry  Friday  at  El  Monte.  Los  Ancclis  Coutiiy    Calllorni 
omco  located  al  115  South  Crattada.  Telephone  BUdto, 
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9  TECHNOCRACY'S  expansion  is  impossible 
to  overlook  much  longer  and  its  accuracy  is 
more  evident  daily.  Editors  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem press  the  nation  over  are  now  coming 
to  Technocracy  and  asking  for  material  on 
America's  most  important  organization.  Last 
month,  for  example,  the  editor  of  the  El 
Monte  News,  attracted  by  the  sustained  drive 
of  11834-12,  requested  literature  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  to  reprint,  including  'America  Now 
and  Forever.'  San  Francisco's  Section  12237-1 
recenti/  reached  a  high  level  of  publicity  with 
the  syndication  of  Technocracy  material  in 
neighborhood  newspapers  with  circulations 
totaling  one  million  a  month.  ::  Note  to 
editors — Permission  must  be  obtained  from 
Continental  Headquarters  before  the  reprint- 
ing of  Technocracy  material  is  started. 
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